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Preface 


Histonans are often skeptical of “watersheds.” That is, they question the exis- 
tence of unique moments or tuming points that draw clear lines of demarcation 
between historical eras, between “before” and “‘after.” Instead, historians tend to 
highlight currents that run deeper and flow across alleged breaking points. It 
seems beyond dispute, however, that the United States entered a decidedly 
new era in 1945. Coming out of World War II with unparalleled military, polit- 
ical, and economic power, the United States in the early postwar years produced 
more than half of the world's manufactured goods, accounted for more than 
40 percent of the world’s income, possessed an ideology with broad appeal to 
peoples throughout the globe, and held a monopoly on atomic weapons. The 
nation thus emerged for the first time as a global superpower, a breakthrough 
that would shape not only the subsequent history of the United States but also 
the larger history of the postwar world. 

This sea change raises a host of questions for the historian of the modem 
period. What did Americans choose to do with their nation’s vast power? How 
did the dominant place of the United States on the world stage shape not only 
American foreign policy but also the social, cultural, and political life of the 
nation? In what ways did Americans reap the rewards of expanded U.S. power 
and prospenty, and in what ways did they challenge the hegemonic assumptions 
that accompanied this expansion? What was the relationship between American 
hegemony and domestic struggles over race, gender, and rights? How did the fall 
of the Soviet Union, the end of the Cold War, and the transformation of the 
United States into a lone superpower revise the nation’s place in the world 
after 1989? Finally, has American power declined or simply been reinvented in 
the midst of the recurring upheavals of the last four decades—terrorist attacks, 
grueling wars, painful economic recessions and financial meltdowns, political 
polarization, and energy and environmental crises? 

Our aim in this volume is not to offer definitive answers to any of these 
questions. The very contemporaneity of the issues under discussion means that 
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at least for now and likely for a long 


it ions remain elusive, Sopa ate: 
gp elusiveness and contested nature of the recent past—as 


ue jes—makes the 
esphane ms relationship to porsent gh trends oS rirnoinae get iat 
istory since 1945 especially exciting : Ace 
ot ake Staats the Major Problems series. Our aim W " saute 2 wee: 
Pe Major Proles in American History since sc e perp sai roe 
illuminati debates within the be 
iuminating and vigorous 


to think for th , : . . 
cont Ts of Ame can Ty 
1 emselv es about the broad ontouw Tl histo since 


x snspiration from an ever growing 

—— pen prentrs hice here) who work on the posr-1945 peri 

aged a series of essays and documents that attempt to rag ee wer 
“a rattle of culture, society, foreign policy, and political ae et se 

rays that will spark the curiosity of our readers and inspire them oie 

way This volume builds on previous editions in ay me. Seiad Se ahs eo 

Se acecwik ee ee vars. Consistent with this go4) 


newer, innovative works publi Lerten = 


this edition also contains numerous fresh documents that ae since the 19605 
essays. Second, the book extends its consideration ashe i ring others. In this 
by adding two entirely new chapters and substantially recon ni Twat has receive 
way, this edition devotes far more attention to the 1970s, a p 1 to the period since 
especially notable scholarly scrutiny in the last few years, a jree-quarters of the 
the end of the Cold War than did the third edition. All in all, t utr: 7 dition. 
essays and more than 60 percent of the documents are new fort ‘ie for the first 
In addition, two new editors have joined the team pee “ ker electé 
three editions. Sadly, Robert Griffith passed away in 2011. Paula 1 [Minos 
to retire from the project. Consequently, Natasha Zaretsky of ee aay 9 
University at Carbondale and Mark Atwood Lawrence of the tb work © 
Texas at Austin were invited to come aboard and build on the supe 
their predecessors. ak other 
in other respects, this book closely resembles earlier edigons pets 
entries in the Major Problems series. Each chapter begins with a bne ae e 
tory essay designed to orient readers to the major issues under considera the pat 
then present a handful of documents that highlight how individuals i <cholsss 
thought about the problems that confronted them and to suggest ho h chaptet 
can draw different interpretations from reading the same material. sane ol, 
then offers two essays that lay out different approaches to, OF interpreta , present 
key historical problem presented in that chapter. In some cases, the ae 1 by 
conflicting points of view, while in others the essays complement ey: , further 
analyzing different aspects of the problem in question. Suggestions T° 1s wh? 
Treading at the end of each chapter provide additional resources for rea 
Wish to delve further into particular topics. ts raised 4 
Like earlier editions, this book begins by addressing classic — of world 
America’s nse as a global economic and military power in the wake ie eyors 
War Il. Chapter 1, focusing on the emergence of the Cold War, mov ceo 
old debates about who was to blame—the Soviet Union or the Unite uw esint 
for the East-West antasonien emnhacivine instead recent research § 
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that the rivalry sprang from complex sources that defy easy generalizations. 
Melvyn P. Leffler examines international sources of the Cold War, while Ellen 
Schrecker explores the rise of anticommunism within the United States. Chapter 2 
turns to the emergence of a mass consumer-based society in the 1950s, explonng 
the fantasies and limits of postwar middle-class consumption, the creation of a 
segmented marketplace, and how Americans’ relationship to consumer society 
differed along lines of race, class, and culmure. Returming to foreign policy, 
Chapter 3, featuring recent works by George C. Herring and Julian E. Zelizer, 
examines the reasons why the Cold War grew strikingly more dangerous in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s, culminating in major U.S.—Soviet confrontations over 
Berlin and then Cuba. Chapter 4 is devoted to the mid-twentieth century Civil 

Rights Revolution. Its essays by Charles Payne and Thomas Sugrue focus on 

local grassroots activism rather than the nationally prominent leaders and organi- 

zations that have dominated narratives of the movement, while the documents 

highlight the prominent role African-American women played in the struggle, as 

well as the rise of black power. 

Chapter 5 explores the roots of controversies that continue to reverberate 
through Amenican politics in the twenty-first century. The essays and documents 
explore why liberalism, emphasizing government-led solutions to major social 
problems, triumphed in the early 1960s, but also why liberal reform programs 
came under attack almost as soon as they were enacted. Chapter 6 goes further 
in addressing the latter question, examining why radicals rejected the liberals’ 
faith in moderate reformism during the 1960s and 1970s and called, with notably 
little success, for a far more sweeping overhaul of American society. New mate- 
nal in Chapter 7 suggests that the feminist movement of the 1960s and 1970s 
was not a single movement, but rather was made up of multiple movements 
with their own tactics and goals. Women's liberation and women’s rights were 
two distinct articulations of feminism, and activists struggled to understand the 
relationship between sexism, racism, and homophobia. Chapter 8 focuses on 
the Vietnam War, which profoundly reshaped Amencan politics and foreign pol- 
icies. Essays by political essayist Michael Lind and histonan Frednk Logevall 
address above all why Americans believed a little-understood country on the far 
side of the world was so important to U.S. interests, and whether they were nght 
to believe as they did. 

The remaining five chapters of the book focus on the penod since 1968. 
A new chapter analyzes the 1970s as the decade when the postwar boom came 
to a close and many Americans were forced to confront an era of economic, 
political, and environmental limits. The end of postwar expansion contributed 
to the growing influence of the conservative movement, a theme explored 
from two different vantage points by historians Jefferson Cowie and Meg Jacobs. 
Chapter 10, “Political and Popular Cultures of the 1980s,” moves readers away 
from an exclusive focus on Ronald Reagan (whose transformative presidency 
often dominates accounts of the decade) and toward other significant but often 
overlooked aspects of the 1980s: the nuclear freeze movement, the advent of the 
personal computer, and the AIDS crisis. Chapter 11 tums to the ways that 
globalization has transformed the experience of work for many Amenians, as 
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service and information-based jobs have replaced the industrial work ys ne oe 
twentieth century. Chapter 12 focuses on the 1990s, a decade in which . e Uni 8 
States confronted the profound question of how to reconfigure national prion 
following the Cold War. Essays and documents address parallel debates — 
foreign and domestic policies. In Chapter 13, we explore the aap, ~ 
charactenze racial politics in the contemporary United States. The year 2 ae 
nessed something many believed was a political impossibility: the election 0 . 
nation’s first Afncan-American president. But the chapter's essays by Georg 
Sanchez and Heather Ann Thompson suggest that this move toward racial ope 
has been undermined by other troubling trends in American political life: = 
scapegoating of immigrants, the heightened vulnerability of minorities dunng es 
of emergency, and the staggering rates of incarceration among African ‘eee 7A 
Latino men. Finally, Chapter 14 delves into the nation’s response to the catac ht 
terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, an event that shocked Americans a . 
focusing anew on international affairs. Selections from recent books by ee 
Niall Ferguson and joumalist Thomas L. Friedman, the latter wnting n co” cen 
tion with political scientist Michael Mandelbaum, offer sharply different — > 
of U.S. choices to undertake wars in Iraq and Afghanistan and, more generally, 
play an unprecedentedly ambitious role on the international stage. sia 
A project like this inevitably requires teamwork, and we are eager 60 exp ll 
our gratitude to numerous individuals who helped in myriad ways. Above . 
we would like to thank the readers who provided extremely thoughtful bert 
mentary on the third edition and offered helpful advice that has ae cs 
book in innumerable ways: Kathy Cooke, Quinnipiac University; Bee 
Deutsch, University of Minnesota; Mustafa Gokcek, Niagara University; lege: 
Goldstein, University of Hartford; Jason Newman, Cosumnes River Co ie 
Ellen Salzman-Fiske, University of Hartford; James Spiller, The pai! i 
Brockport, SUNY; and David Valone, Quinnipiac University. We ~ ek 
like to thank again the many readers who provided helpful suggestions a0 et 
ments on the first three editions: Numan V. Barley, Laura A. Belmonte, bc. 
Biles, William Brinker, Mark S. Bymes, Rodney Carlisle, Jeff Charles, mer? i 
Costighola, John D'Emilio, Gregory Field, Richard M. Fried, Cheryl Groep” 
Samuel Hand, Susan Hartmann, James Hilty, Caroline Hoefferle, ar 
nny Gary May, Philip I. Mitterling, Mary Beth Norton, ge 
nay Thomas G, Ryan, David F. Schmitz, John Sharpless, atersol 
dont a oa Theodore A Wilson. We also wish to thank Thomas site? 
grou neral Editor of the Major Problems in American History senes; the sa 
Pp at Cengage Leaming (jeffrey P. Greene, Senior Product Manage! “00 
West, Associate Content Developer Megan Chrisman, Senior Rights Acquist = 
Specialist Jennifer Meyer D = coe er Liz Fraser); Tern Wi ‘ 
our development Me are, and Product Assistant Liz Be Manage 
Rathi Thirumalai Z rir and from PreMediaGlobal, Senior Fe janssen we 
are aso indeheed ne Text Pernissions Project Manager Kristine ne Texts xt 
bens wai once c colleagues and co-workers at the ak book 10 
Our students, wi m Munots University at Carbondale. We dedica 
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CHAPTER 1 
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The Ongins of the Cold War Era 


Gennany’s final defeat in the spring of 1945 ended an era in which European nations had 
dominated world politics through their vast colonial empires and commercial nenworks. The 
United States and the Soviet Union took the lead in the new era. The United States, 
which alone among the great powers had escaped the devastation of war on its own soil, 
was in 1945 unquestionably the most powerful nation in the world, and the prospect of a 
new American-led world—what magazine publisher Henry Luce had called an American 
century—seemed realistic. The U.S.S.R., although it had suffered enormous losses during 
the war, remained the most powerful military presence on the European continent, and 
propelled by its own history and ideology, soon challenged American leadership. The 

conflict between these two powerful nations, what came to be called the Cold War, would 

not only shape intemational relations for the next forty-five years but would also deeply 

affect both nations’ political, economic, and cultural life. 

The Cold War began in Europe, just as it would end there more than four decades 
later with the fall of the Berlin Wall. It was in Europe that the U.S. vision of a postwar 
world of American-led nations ran up against the Soviet Union's fears for its own security 
and its determination to refashion much of Eastem Europe in its own image. But Cold 
War tensions spilled far beyond Europe by the late 1940s, enveloping first the Eastem 
Mediterranean and the Middle East and then East and Southeast Asia, Above all, the 
outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950 signaled that East-West confrontation had 
become global. Yet the Cold War was not only a military and diplomatic challenge for 
the United States. Fears of communism also escalated within the nation's borders, giving 
rise in the late 1940s and early 1950s to a period of intense anxiety about communist and 
“fellow travelers” subverting the United States from within. 

There is an enonnous amount of historical literature on the early years of the Cold 
War, filled with conflicting interpretations, Was conflict precipitated by an aggressive and 
expansionist U.S.S.R., as most early “orthodox” interpretations of the Cold War 
insisted? Or, as later generations of “revisionist” historians have argued, was the United 
States, in its efforts to create a postwar world that reflected its own interests, also responsible? 
What were the sources of U.S. policy? Domestic politics? A need to secure foreign 
markets? Strategic and geopolitical considerations? What role did misperception play in 
shaping U.S. and Soviet responses? To what extent did allies and clients successfully 
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2 CHAPTER 1 


maneuver the great powers? Could the Cold War have been avoided, or its enh = 
in lost lives, distorted priorities, and political regression somehow acoenactd Why ie 

} on 
Americans fear communism so intensely, and what were the effects of the “red scare” ¢ 
Amencan society? 


DOCUMENTS 


By the end of May 1945, the United States was well on its way to constructing 
an atomic bomb, a stunning technological achievement. The questions that —~ 
fronted American leaders were whether and how to use the bomb in con . 
against Japan, America’s only major adversary after Germany die 
May 9, and whether to share information about the weapon with the oe 
Union, which was allied with the United States during the Second World : 
but loomed as a potential rival for global power after the end of the rove 
Document 1, a summary of a meeting held on May 31, top officials in or 
Truman administration ponder those crucial matters and weigh the gen ns 
significance of the new weapon. The eventual dropping of A-bombs on i 
Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in early August—a earns 
display of American power—unquestionably antagonized Moscow. More “4 md 
tant causes of U.S.-Soviet tension, however, were sharply conflicting 8°? ° ¢ 
the future of Germany and Eastem Europe. On February 22, 1946, semlor as 
diplomat George F, Kennan voiced the concems of a growing number of set - 
U.S. officials in what would come to be known as the “Long eee 
(Document 2). Kennan’s warnings about the unchangeable nature of a of 
hostility to the West quickly became the basis for the emerging U.S. policy 


containment. 


nd 
Not everyone agreed with Kennan. In July 1946, Secretary of Commerce 4 


Oo 
fonmer Vice President Henry A. Wallace appealed to Truman (Document 3) t 
reverse what Wallace believed was the warlike drift of U:S. policy. 
Wallace delivered a speech that same month, repeating the points yiets 
made in his letter, Truman unceremoniously fired him. Meanwhile, the So ‘e 
were reaching conclusions that mirrored those of American leaders, 48 vt to 
report that the Soviet ambassador in Washington, Nikolai Novikov, s¢” 


4/, 
Moscow on September 27, 1946 (Document 4). On March 12, 
Truman publicly announced the Truman Doctrine, calling for econ 


mic an 
military assistance to suppress 


upp 


; 2 + $ 

“ a a rebellion in Greece and promising °° octril 
ree Peoples” throughout the world (Document 5). The Truman jonss 

Marked a maj ve 


q or departure in the history of American foreign * Jemer™ 
commutting the United States to an expansive new diplomacy. The imp ote to 
tation of the Truman Doctrine was quickly followed by a bold aye a 
aid the economic reconstruction of Europe—the Marshall Plan—and "n 
1949 by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). : f at 
The new diplomacy was accompanied by a strident new policy * jose! 
communism in which Republican conservatives such as SenatOl =e on 
McCarthy (Document 6) accused the Truman administration of being ° 
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communism.” It also led to a massive expansion of the U.S. military and other 
bureaucracies concerned with national security. In April 1950, the president's 
advisers laid out the rationale for such a build-up in a document known as 
National Security Council paper 68, or NSC-68 (Document 7). The outbreak 
of the Korean War on June 25, 1950, only heightened pervasive anxiety in the 
United States about communism and encouraged “red hunters” such as 
McCarthy, who stepped up their efforts to rout out subversives. Among the 
Americans who resisted congressional investigations into communist activities in 
the United States was Lillian Hellman, an essayist and screenwriter known for 
her left-wing views. Document 8 is a letter that Hellman sent on May 19, 

1952, to John Wood, the chairman of the House Committee on Un-American 

Activities, objecting to demands that she testify about radicalism in Hollywood. 


1. Confronting the Implications 
of the Atomic Bomb, May 1945 


The Secretary [of War Henry L. Stimson] expressed the view, a view shared by 
[Army Chief of Staff] General [George C.] Marshall, that this project should not 
be considered simply in terms of military weapons, but as a new relationship of 
man to the universe. This discovery might be compared to the discoveries of the 
Copernican theory and of the laws of gravity, but far more important than these 
in its effect on the lives of men. While the advances in the field to date had been 
fostered by the needs of war, it was important to realize that the implications of 
the project went far beyond the needs of the present war. It must be controlled 
if possible to make it an assurance of future peace rather than a menace to 
civilization... 

(Physicist] Dr. [Ernest O.] Lawrence expressed his great appreciation for 
the fact that the leaders of the Government had been willing to take the 
chances inherent in the development of this program. He expressed a view 
that if the United States were to stay ahead in this field it was imperative 
that we knew more and did more than any other country. He felt that 
research had to go on unceasingly.... 

In considering the problem of controls and international collaboration the ques- 
tion of paramount concern was the attitude of Russia. [Physicist] Dr. J. Robert] 
Oppenheimer pointed out that Russia had always been very friendly to science 
and suggested that we might open up this subject with them in a tentative fashion 
and in the most general terms without giving them any details of our productive 
effort. He thought we might say that a great national effort had been put into this 
project and express a hope for cooperation with them in this field. He felt 
strongly that we should not prejudge the Russian attitude in chis matter, 

At this point General Marshall discussed at some length the story of charges 
and counter-charges that have been typical of our relations with the Russians, 
pointing out that most of these allegations have proven unfounded. The seemingly 


“Notes of the [ntenm Comminee Meeting,” May 31, 1945, in Michael B. Stoff, Jonathan F. Fanton, 
wad R. Hal Wiliams, eds, The Manhattan Project (New York: McGraw Hill, 1991), pp. 105-120, 
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. :. in military matters stemmed from the necessity of 
tikooptie Ee tor sd ecvcae this reason for their attitude in 
laine with the Russians and had acted accordingly. As to the spies acai 
tion and in matters other than purely military, he felt that he was in oe een 
express a view. With regard to this field he was inclined to favor the r ; — 
of a combination among like-minded powers, thereby forcing Russia to eae 
by the very force of this coalition. General Marshall was certain that “y n pare 
no fear that the Russians, if they had knowledge of our project, wou se desicislt 
information to the Japanese. He raised the question pea it might be 

invi 0 prominent Russian scientists to witness the test. nee : 

‘ ge sccenacy of State James F.] Bymes expressed a fear that if ogre 
were given to the Russians, even in general terms, Stalin wes toad , 
brought into the partnership. He felt this to be particularly like yen eater 
our commitments and pledges of cooperation with the British. In acho 
tion Dr. [Vannevar] Bush [(Director of the U.S. Office of Scientific oe 
and Development)] pointed out that even the British do not have wd oe 
blue prints on plants. Mr. Bymes expressed the view, which was ae oP st 
to by all present, that the most desirable program would be to pus 4 sdand 
as possible in production and research to make certain that we stay 4 = soni 
the same time make every effort to better our political relations with ye much 

It was pointed out that one atomic bomb on an arsenal would met saint 
different from the effect caused by any Air Corps strike of present ‘ bombing 
However, Dr. Oppenheimer stated that the visual effect of an atomic | parte 
would be tremendous. It would be accompanied by a brilliant es sft 
which would nse to a height of 10,000 to 20,000 feet. The neutron e -m nile 
explosion would be dangerous to life for a radius of at least two-thirds © ffects °° 

After much discussion concerning various types of targets and pis s 
be produced, the Secretary [of War] expressed the conclusion, On Ww ave 
was general agreement, that we could not give the Japanese any War make 
we could not concentrate on a civilian area; but that we should seek yd e. At 
profound psychological impression on as many of the inhabitants as ee Defer 
the suggestion of Dr. [James B.] Conant [(Chairman of the Nationa 


a! 


st 
eed 
Research Committee and president of Harvard University)} the Secretary © yar 
that the most desirable target would be a vital war plant employing ® lie 
ber of workers and closely surrounded by workers’ houses. ral senikes ; 

There was some discussion of the desirability of attempting s¢V would y 
the same time. Dr, Oppenheimer’s judgment was that several strikes 40 
feasible. [Manhattan Project director] General (Leshe R.] Groves, ectiol® 
expressed doubt about this proposal and pointed out the followinB nce 
(1) We would lose the advantage of gaining additional knowledge © quit 
the Weapon at each successive bombing; (2) such a program a refor® 
rush job on the part of those assembling the bombs and might ~ id 
ineffective; (3) the effect would not be sufficiently distinct from 0 
Force bombing program... 

General Groves stated that the program has been plagued ~— ain 
by the presence of certain scientists of doubtful discretion and uncer 


it 


ne 
ee | ae 
its 9 P 19° 


Joy’ 
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It was agreed that nothing could be done about dismissing these men until after 
the bomb has actually been used or, at best, until after the test has been made. 
After some publicity concerning the weapon was out, steps should be taken to 
sever these scientists from the program. 


2. U.S. Diplomat George F. Kennan Warns 
of an Implacable Enemy, 1946 


At bottom of Kremlin’s neurotic view of world affairs is traditional and insunctive 
Russian sense of insecurity. Onginally, this was insecurity of a peaceful agricultural 
people trying to live on vast exposed plain in neighborhood of fierce nomadic peo- 
ples. To this was added, as Russia came into contact with economically advanced 
west, fear of more competent more powerful, more highly organized societies in 
that area. But this latter type of insecurity was one which afflicted rather Russian 
rulers than Russian people; for Russian rulers have invariably sensed that their nile 
was relatively archaic in form, fragile and artificial in its psychological foundation, 
unable to stand comparison or contact with political systems of westerm countries. 
For this reason they have always feared foreign penetration, feared direct contact 
between western world and their own, feared what would happen if Russians 
leamed truth about world without or if foreigners leamed truth about world 
within. And they have leamed to seek security only in patient but deadly struggle 
for total destruction of nval power, never in compacts and compromises with it. 

It was no coincidence that Marxism, which had smouldered ineffectively for 
half a century in Westem Europe, caught hold and blazed for first time in 
Russia. Only in this land which had never known a friendly neighbor or indeed 
any tolerant equilibrium of separate powers, either intemal or intemational, 
could a doctrine thrive which viewed economic conflicts of society as insoluble 
by peaceful means. After establishment of Bolshevist regime, Marxist dogma, 
rendered even more truculent and intolerant by Lenin’s interpretation, became 
a perfect vehicle for sense of insecunty with which Bolsheviks, even more than 
previous Russian rulers, were afflicted. In this dogma, with its basic altruism of 
purpose, they found justification for their instinctive fear of outside world, for 
the dictatorship without which they did not know how to rule, for cruelties 
they did not dare not to inflict, for sacrifices they felt bound to demand. In the 
name of Marxism they sacrificed every single ethical value in their methods and 
tactics. Today they cannot dispense with it. It is fig leaf of their moral and intel- 
lectual respectabiliry. Without it they would stand before history, ac best, as only 
the last of that long succession of cruel and wasteful Russian rulers who have 
relentlessly forced country on to ever new heights of military power in order 
to guarantee external secunty of their intemally weak regimes. This is why 
Soviet purposes must always be solemnly clothed in trappings of Marxism, and 
why no one should underrate importance of dogma in Soviet affairs... 


This document can be found in U.S. Department of Sare, Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1946, Eastem Europe: The Somet Union (Washington, D.C. Government Prnung Office, 1969), VI, 
699-701, 706-707 
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It may be expected that component parts of [the] far-flung apparatus ae 
extending Soviet power] will be utilized, in accordance with their individua 
suitability, as follows: 


(A) To undermine general political and strategic potential ~ salon 
powers. Efforts will be made in such countries to disrupt <r ee — 7 
to hamstring measures of national defense, to increase social and indus ine: 
to stimulate all forms of disunity. All persons with grievances, whether ar — 
or racial, will be urged to seek redress not in mediation and compromise, ish 
defiant violent struggle for destruction of other elements of society. Here res 
will be set against nich, black against white, young against old, newcomers aga 
established residents, etc. 

(B) On unofficial plane particularly violent efforts will be made . Le a 
power and influence of western powers of colonial, backward, or Pe ee, 
peoples. On this level, no holds will be barred. Mistakes and wg a4 Set 
em colonial administration will be mercilessly exposed and exploite . ire 
opinion in western countries will be mobilized to weaken colonial oe = 
Resentment among dependent peoples will be stimulated. And while a se 
being encouraged to seek independence of westem powers, Soviet nen! 
puppet political machines will be undergoing preparation to take over do 

power in respective colonial areas when independence 1s achieved. oe 

(C) Where individual govemments stand in path of Soviet purposes PF wi 
will be brought for their removal from office. This can happen where i“ ms 
ments directly oppose Soviet foreign policy aims (Turkey, Iran), where me A 
their territories off against Communist penetration (Switzerland, ah ' 
where they compete too strongly, like Labor Government 1n oar fs 
moral domination among elements which it is important for Commune en 
dominate. (Sometimes, two of these elements are present in a single case. 
Communist opposition becomes particularly shrill and savage.) tas 

(D) In foreign countries Communists will, as a rule, work toward orbs 
tion of all forms of personal independence, economic, political or MOT! ce 
system can handle only individuals who have been brought ito er 
dependence on higher power. Thus, persons who are financially indepe?® ad all 
such as individual businessmen, estate owners, successful farmers, oer 2 joc 
those who exercise local leadership or have local prestige, such as popu ven iP 
clergymen or political figures, are anathema. It is not by chance that ¢ 


t 
‘ ; othe! 
USSR. local officials are kept constantly on move from one job to 4 
prevent their taking root. 


agall 
(E) Everything possible will be done to set major western power oe can 


‘ ene 
each other. Anti-Bnitish talk will be plugged among Amencans, anf abhor 
talk among, Bntish. Contnentals, including Gennans, will be taught nere 


‘ > ed, 
both Anglo-Saxon powers. Where suspicions exist, they will ba Sane 
Not, ignited... i bE 

: ' : ne W 
(F) In general, all Soviet efforts on unofficial international = ource> of 
negative and destructive in character, designed to tear dow? ee SOME 
strength beyond re 


Sif ' sth basic 
ach of Soviet control. This is only in hne with 
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instinct that there can be no compromise with nval power and that construc- 
tive work can start only when communist power is dominant. But behind all 
this will be applied insistent, unceasing pressure for penetration and command 
or key positions in administration and especially in police apparatus of foreign 
countnes. The Soviet regime is a police regime par excellence, reared in the 
dim half world of Tsarist police intrigue, accustomed to think primarily in 


terms of police power. This should never be lost sight of in gauging Soviet 
motives... 


In summary, we have here a political force committed fanatically to the 
belief that with US there can be no permanent modus vivendi, that it is desir- 
able and necessary that the internal harmony of our society be disrupted, our 
traditional way of life be destroyed, the intemational authority of our state be 
broken, if Soviet power is to be secure. This political force has complete 
power of disposition over energies of one of world’s greatest peoples and 
resources of world’s richest national territory, and is borne along by deep 
and powerful currents of Russian nationalism. In addition, it has an elaborate 
and far flung apparatus for exertion of its influence in other countries, an appa- 
ratus of amazing flexibility and versatility, managed by people whose expen- 
ence and skill in underground methods are presumably without parallel in 
history. Finally, it is seemingly inaccessible to considerations of reality in its 
basic reactions. For it, the vast fund of objective fact about human society is 
not, as with us, the measure against which outlook is constantly being tested 
and re-formed, but a grab bag from which individual items are selected arbi- 
tranly and tendenciously to bolster an outlook already preconceived. This is 
admittedly not a pleasant picture. Problem of how to cope with this force is 
undoubtedly greatest task our diplomacy has ever faced and probably greatest it 
will ever have to face. It should be point of departure from which our political 
general staff work at present juncture should proceed. it should be approached 
with same thoroughness and care as solution of major strategic problem in war, 
and if necessary, with no smaller outlay in planning effort. I cannot attempt to 
suggest all answers here, But I would like to record my conviction that prob- 
lem is within our power to solve—and that without recourse to any general 
military conflict... 


3. Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace 
Urges a Conciliatory Approach, 1946 


How do Amenican actions since V-J] Day appear to other nations? | mean by 
actions the concrete things like $13 billion for the War and Navy Departments, 
the Bikini tests of the atomic bomb and continued production of bombs, the 
plan to arm Latin America with our weapons, production of B-29s and planned 
producuon of B-36s, and the effort to secure air bases spread over half the globe 
from which che other half of the globe can be bombed, | cannot but feel that 


Henry A. Wallace, “The Path to Peace with Russia.’ New Republic, 115(1946), 401406 
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; av 
these actions must make it look a rasa > eae eeertr! os 
ing lip service to peace at vi pega ae th which we regard as 
ither (1) that we are preparing ourselves to win the war yang 
esr or (2) that we are trying to ee a 7 an one’ 
mankind. How would it look to us : 

sotight pie: not, if Russia had ten thousand-mile pee and air bases 
within a thousand miles of our coast lines and we did ser so “What's 

Some of the military men and pages eee feed to pre- 

wrong with trying to build up a predominance of force? The yi Eten 
serve peace is for this country to be so well armed that no one 
us, We know that America will never start a War. Jd of atomic 
The flaw in this policy is simply that it will not work. In a world « de 
bombs and other revolutionary new weapons, such as ange = oe 
and biological warfare, a peace maintained by a predominance © meee 
er possible... : 
‘ rete: on our part that the game must be played our way will 0 bombs, 
to a deadlock. The Russians will redouble their efforts to watacene® © Up 
and they may also decide to expand their “security zone” in a ane iet 
to now, despite all our outcries against it, their efforts to develop a 3 int 0 
in Eastern Europe and in the Middle East are small change from - h sen 
view of military power as compared with our air bases in Greenland, Feel ver! 
and many other places thousands of miles from our shores. We may to accept 
self-righteous if we refuse to budge on our plan and the Russians refuse | a es 
it, but that means only one thing—the atomic armament race 1S on u 
eamest.... ‘ nd 

I should list the factors which make for Russian distrust of the United oe 
of the Westem world as follows: The first is R.ussian history, which we F olicies 
into account because it is the setting in which Russians see all actions an ss 3 
of the rest of the world. Russian history for over a thousand years ee che 
succession of attempts, often unsuccessful, to resist invasion and conquest” ty you" 

Mongols, the Turks, the Swedes, the Germans and the Poles. The scant Seat of 
of the existence of the Soviet government has in Russian eyes been a contin’ regun® 
their historical struggle for national existence. The first four years of the eit » the 
from 1917 through 1921, were spent in resisting attempts at destruction seve 
Japanese, British and French, with some American assistance, and by < hen: in 
White Russian armies encouraged and financed by the Western powers: q dust 
1941, the Soviet state was almost conquered by the Gennans after a pent awe of 
which the Westem European powers had apparently acquiesced in the on yer that 
Germany in the belief that the Nazis would seek to expand eastward ee for we 
westward. The Russians, therefore, obviously see themselves as fightin’ 
existence in a hostile world. 

Second, it follows that to the Russians all of the defense 
measures of the Wester powers seem to have an aggressive intent. 
to expand our military security system—such steps as extending ¢ or prey 
Doctrine to include the arming of the Western Hemisphere nations, O° ent’ 
monopoly of the atomic bomb, our interest in outlying bases 2” 


nly lead 


ny 
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support of the British Empire—appear to them as going far beyond the require- 
ments of defense. I think we might feel the same if the United States were the 
only capitalistic country in the world and the principal socialistic countries were 
creating a level of armed strength far exceeding anything in their previous 
history. From the Russian point of view, also, the granting of a loan to Bntain 
and the lack of tangible results on their request to borrow for rehabilitation pur- 
poses may be regarded as another evidence of strengthening of an anti-Soviet bloc. 

Finally, our resistance to her attempts to obtain warm water ports and her 
own secunty system in the form of “friendly” neighboring states seems, from the 
Russian point of view, to clinch the case. After twenty-five years of isolanon and 
after having achieved the status of a major power, Russia believes that she is 
entitled to recognition of her new status. Our interest in establishing democracy 
in Eastern Europe, where democracy by and large has never existed, seems to her 
an attempt to reestablish the encirclement of unfriendly neighbors which was 
created after the last war and which nught serve as a springboard of still another 
effort to destroy her. 

If this analysis is correct, and there is ample evidence to support it, the action 
to improve the situation is clearly indicated. The fundamental objective of such 
action should be to allay any reasonable Russian grounds for fear, suspicions and 
distrust. We must recognize that the world has changed and that today there can 
be no “one world” unless the United States and Russia can find some way of 
living together. For example, most of us are firmly convinced of the soundness 
of our position when we suggest the internationalization and defortification of 
the Danube or of the Dardanelles, but we would be hornfied and angered by 
any Russian counterproposal that would involve also the internationalizing and 
disanning of Suez or Panama. We must recognize that to the Russians these 
seem to be identical situations... 

It is of the greatest importance that we should discuss with the Russians in a 
friendly way their long-range economic problems and the future of our cooper- 
ation in matters of trade. The reconstruction program of the USSR and the plans 
for the full development of the Soviet Union offers tremendous opportunities for 
Amenican goods and Amenican technicians.... 

Many of the problems relating to the countries bordering on Russia could 
more readily be solved once an atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence is 
established and some form of economic arrangements is worked out with Russia. 
These problems also might be helped by discussions of an economic nature. 
Russian economic penetration of the Danube area, for example, might be coun- 
tered by concrete proposals for economic collaboration in the development of 
the resources of this area, rather than by insisting that the Russians should cease 
their unilateral penetration and offering no solution to the present economic 
chaos there. 

This proposal admittedly calls for a shift in some of our thinking about 
intemational matters. It is imperative that we make this shift. We have little 
time to lose. Our postwar actions have not yet been adjusted to the lessons to 


be gained from experience of Allied cooperanon during the war and the facts 
of the atomic age. 
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4. Soviet Ambassador Nikolai Novikov Sees a U.S. Drive 
for World Supremacy, September 1946 


The foreign policy of the United States, which Teflects the imperialist oe 
of American monopolistic capital, is characterized in the postwar peno 7’ 
striving for world supremacy. This 1s the real meaning of the many pies 
by President Truman and other representatives of American ruling circles: a 
the United States has the right to lead the world. All the forces of st 
diplomacy—the army, the air force, the navy, industry, and science—are ws 
in the service of this foreign policy. For this purpose broad plans for me FF 
have been developed and are being implemented through diplomacy * aril 
establishment of a system of naval and air bases stretching far beyond the bour f 
anes of the United States, through the arms race, and through the creation 
ever newer types of weapons.... 
sabia come ee of the war with a completely dislocated economy, = 
the economic devastation that occurred in the course of the war cannot be ow 
come in a short time. All of the countries of Europe and Asia are rs anges 
colossal need for consumer goods, industrial and transportation equipment, cy 
Such a situation provides American monopolistic capital with prospects for ae! 
mous shipments of goods and the importation of capital into these countne 
circumstance that would permit it to infiltrate their national economies. = 
Such a development would mean serious strengthening of the econo a 
position of the United States in the whole world and would be a stage = 
road to world domination by the United States.... by the 
The foreign policy of the United States is not determined at present eer 
circles in the Democratic party that (as was the case during Roosevelt's eon 
strive to strengthen the cooperation of the three great powers that Cn ae 
the basis of the anti-Hitler coalition during the war. The ascendance to Five 
of President Truman, a politically unstable person but with certain conser 5 
tendencies, and the subsequent appointinent of [James F.] Bymes as Rey 
State meant a strengthening of the influence on U.S. foreign policy of the “- ay 
reactionary circles of the Democratic party. The constantly increasing Te y 
nature of the foreign policy course of the United States, which are 
approached the policy advocated by the Republican party, laid the grou" alt 
for close cooperation in this field between the far right wing of the Demo 
party and the Republican party.... 
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At the same time, there has been a decline in the influence on foreig® P 

of those w 


on eel 
ho follow Roosevelt’s course for cooperation among Peace 


; 5 Ae ersluP 
countnes. Such persons in the govemment, in Congress, and in the ap ck- 
of the Democratic 


a 
party are being pushed farther and farther into ans th 
ground. The contradictions in the field of foreign policy existing adel 
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followers of [Henry] Wallace and [Senator Claude] Pepper, on the one hand, 
and the adherents of the reactionary “bi-partisan” policy, on the other, were 
manifested with great clarity recently in the speech by Wallace that led to his 
resignation from the post of Secretary of Commerce. Wallace's resignation 
means the victory of the reactionary course that Bymes is conducting in cooper- 
ation with [Senator Arthur] Vandenberg and [Senator Robert] Taft. 

Obvious indications of the U.S. effort to establish world dominance are also 
to be found in the increases in military potential in peacetime and in the 
establishment of a large number of naval air bases both in the United Stares and 
beyond its borders. 

In the summer of 1946, for the first time in the history of the country, Con- 
gress passed a law on the establishment of a peacetime army, not on a volunteer 
basis but on the basis of universal military service. The size of the army, which is 
supposed to amount to about one million persons as of July 1, 1947, was also 
increased significantly. The size of the navy at the conclusion of the war 
decreased quite insignificantly in comparison with wartime. At the present 
time, the American navy occupies first place in the world, leaving England’s 
navy far behind, to say nothing of those of other countries. 

Expenditures on the anny and navy have nisen colossally, amounting to 
13 billion dollars according to the budget for 1946-47 (about 40 percent of the 
total budget of 36 billion dollars). This is more than ten times greater than cor- 
responding expenditures in the budget for 1938, which did not amount to even 
one billion dollars. 

Along with maintaining a large anny, navy, and air force, the budget pro- 
vides that these enormous amounts also will be spent on establishing a very 
extensive system of naval and air bases in the Adantic and Pacific oceans. 
According to existing official plans, in the course of the next few years 228 
bases, points of support, and radio stations are to be constructed in the Atlantic 
Ocean and 258 in the Pacific... 

The establishment of American bases on the islands that are often 10,000 to 
12,000 kilometers from the territory of the United States and are on the other 
side of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans clearly indicates the offensive nature of the 
strategic concepts of the commands of the U.S. army and navy. This interpreta- 
tion is also confirmed by the fact that the American navy is intensively studying 
the naval approaches to the boundaries of Europe. For this purpose, American 
naval vessels in the course of 1946 visited the ports of Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Turkey, and Greece. In addition, the American navy is constantly 
operating in the Mediterranean Sea. 

All of these facts show clearly that a decisive role in the realization of plans 
for world dominance by the United States is played by its armed forces. 

One of the stages in the achievement of dominance over the world by the 
United States is its understanding with England conceming the partial division of 
the world on the basis of mutual concessions. The basic lines of the secret agree- 
ment between the United States and England regarding the division of the world 
consist, as shown by facts, in their agreement on the inclusion of Japan and 
China in the sphere of influence of the United States in the Far East, while the 
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United States, for its part, has agreed not to hinder England either in resolving 
the Indian problem or in strengthening its influence in Siam and Indonesia. 

In connection with this division, the United States at the present ume 1s in 
control of China and Japan without any interference from England... : 

In recent years American capital has penetrated very intensively into 7 
economy of the Near Eastern countnes, in particular into the oil industry. At 
present there are American oil concessions in all of the Near Eastern countries 
that have oil deposits (Iraq, Bahrain, Kuwait, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia). a 
capital, which made its first appearance in the oil industry of the Near os 
only in 1927, now controls about 42 percent of all proven reserves in the jase 
East, excluding Iran. Of the total proven reserves of 26.8 billion barrels, a 
11 billion barrels are owned by U.S. concessions. Striving to ensure — - 
development of their concessions in different countries (which are often as 
large—Saudi Arabia, for example), the American oil companies plan to bu - 
trans-Arabian pipeline to transport oil from the American concession 1m _ 
Arabia and in other countries on the southeastern shore of the Mediterrane’ 
Sea to ports in Palestine and Egypt.... tary 

The “hard-line” policy with regard to the U.S.S.R. announced by [Sect® : 
of State James F.] Bymes after the rapprochement of the reactionary fanaa 
with the Republicans is at present the main obstacle on the road to masapotr 
of the Great Powers. It consists mainly of the fact that in the postwar aan 
the United States no longer follows a policy of strengthening aoe” 
among the Big Three (or Four) but rather has striven to undermine ie a 
of these countries. The objective has been to impose the will of other agen 
on the Soviet Union. This is precisely the tenor of the policy of certain . (0 
tnes, which is being carried out with the blessing of the United ga 
undennine or completely abolish the principle of the veto in the oe tue 
Council of the United Nations. This would give the United States oP P ected 
nities to form among the Great Powers narrow groupings and blocs HE 
pnmanly against the Soviet Union, and thus to split the United oo 
Rejection of the veto by the Great Powers would transform the 1d phy 
Nations into an Anglo-Saxon domain in which the United States W°" 
the leading role. che 

The present policy of the American government with re ‘ sovil! 

neta s also directed at limiting or dislodging the influence of - one 

ae aot Deighboting countries. In implementing this policy mre Po 

y or ed countries adjacent to the U.S.S.R., the United State elves fe 

eee ban orp conferences or directly in these countries ee a 

Piette orces with the purpose of creating obstacles to ¢ nwt os! 
n of these countries. In so doing, it also attempts © 5° 


ga rd t 


tions for t i 
~ = penal of American capital into their CCODOI I ie unit! 
PR cd ¢ Most important elements in the general policy Of ™ cs. 
» Which is directed toward limiting the international role of the ay, 


in the postwar world, is the 
United States is taki 


of Opposing democ 
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on accompanying this policy with completely inadequate measures for the 
demilitarization of Germany. 

The American occupation policy does not have the objective of eliminat- 
ing the remnants of German Fascism and rebuilding German political life on a 
democratic basis, so that Germany might cease to exist as an ageressive force. 
The United States is not taking measures to eliminate the monopolistic associa- 
tions of German industrialists on which German Fascism depended in prepar- 
ing aggression and waging war. Neither is any agrarian reform being conducted 
to eliminate large landholders, who were also a reliable support for the 
Hitlerites. Instead, the United States is considering the possibility of terminat- 
ing the Allied occupation of Gennan territory before the main tasks of the 
occupation—the demilitarization and democratization of Gernmany—have 
been implemented. This would create the prerequisites for the revival of an 
imperialist Germany, which the United States plans to use in a future war on 
its side. One cannot help seeing that such a policy has a clearly outlined anti- 
Soviet edge and constitutes a serious danger to the cause of peace.... 


5. President Harry S. Truman Declares 
World Split Into Two Ways of Life, 1947 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the Congress of the United States: 

The gravity of the situation which confronts the world today necessitates my 
appearance before a joint session of the Congress. 

The foreign policy and the national security of this country are involved. 

One aspect of the present situation, which I present to you at this time for 
your consideration and decision, concems Greece and Turkey. 

The United States has received from the Greek Government an urgent 
appeal for financial and economic assistance. Preliminary reports from the 
American Economic Mission now in Greece and reports ftom the American 
Ambassador in Greece corroborate the statement of the Greek Government 
that assistance is imperative if Greece is to survive as a free nation. 

I do not believe that the American people and the Congress wish to tum a 
deaf ear to the appeal of the Greek Goverment. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lack of sufficient natural resources has always 
forced the Greek people to work hard to make both ends meet. Since 1940, this 
industrious, peace loving country has suffered invasion, four years of cruel enemy 
occupation, and bitter internal strife. 

When forces of liberation entered Greece they found that the retreating 
Germans had destroyed virtually all the railways, roads, port facilities, commu- 
nications, and merchant marine. More than a thousand villages had been 
bumed. Eighty-five percent of the children were tubercular. Livestock, 
poultry, and draft animals had almost disappeared. Inflation had wiped out 
practically all savings. 


Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Harry $ Truman, 1945-53 (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1963), 


176-180. 
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As a result of these tragic conditions, a militant minority, eet dageiars 
want and misery, was able to create political chaos which, until now, 
i very impossible... 
Py tha aas aah of the Greek state is today threatened by ne Kelgts 
activities of several thousand armed men, led by paseo ae sev poss 
government's authority at a number of points, particularly along the Hee 
boundaries. A Commission appointed by the United Nations tpg “eae 
is at present investigating disturbed conditions in northem Greece ~ . - 
border violations along the frontier between Greece on the one han 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the other. . ers 
Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to cope with the situati < 
The Greek army is small and poorly equipped. It needs supplies and equipme! 
if it is to restore authority to the government throughout Greek ternitory. 6 
Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self-supporting and s¢l- 
respecting democracy.... 
: No erocmaeaht perfect. One of the chief virtues of a democracy, arm 
is that its defects are always visible and under democratic processes can be poin * 
out and corrected. The government of Greece is not perfect. Nevertheless 1t fag 
sents 85 percent of the members of the Greek Parliament who were chosen in 7 
election last year. Foreign observers, including 692 Americans, considered ¢ 
election to be a fair expression of the views of the Greek people. ad 
The Greek Government has been operating in an atmosphere of chaos 4 
extremism. It has made mistakes. The extension of aid by this country does * 
mean that the United States condones everything that the Greek Governnc 
has done or will do. We have condemned in the past, and we condemn n° 2 
extremust measures of the right or the left. We have in the past advised toleran®™ 
and we advise tolerance now. 
Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also deserves our attention. is 
The future of Turkey as an independent and economically sound eng 
clearly no less important to the freedom-loving peoples of the world than a 
future of Greece. The circumstances in which Turkey finds itself today at¢ a 
ot different from those of Greece, Turkey has been spared the disas 


0 
, ¢ beset Greece. And during the war, the United States and Great Bn! 
umished Turkey with matenal aid, 


Serene, Turkey now needs our support. Great 
: ’ 
Britai nee the war Turkey has sought additional financial assistance from 

mtain and the 


non 
ee United States for the purpose of effecting that modern 
Cessary for the maintenance 


of its national integri 

That 1 ity i pt nh i 
a ean s essential to the preservation of order in the Middle ee [se 
ash Govemment has informed us that, owing to its own diffica 
xtend financial or economic aid to Turkey. 


‘ - 
oot of Greece, if Turkey is to have the assistance it needs 
€d States must supply it. We are th 


‘ he!P- 

€ only country able co provide that i 

a a the broad implications involved if the United ont 
with you at this ume. Teece and Turkey, and | shall discuss these impli 
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One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy of the United States is 
the creation of conditions in which we and other nations will be able to work 
out a way of life free from coercion. This was a fundamental issue in the war 
with Germany and Japan. Our victory was won over countnes which sought 
to impose their will, and their way of life, upon other nations. 

To ensure the peaceful development of nations, free from coercion, the 
United States has taken a leading part in establishing the United Nanons. The 
United Nations is designed to make possible lasting freedom and independence 
for all its members. We shall not realize our objectives, however, unless we are 
willing to help free peoples to maintain their free institutions and their national 
integrity against aggressive movements that seek to impose upon them totalitar- 
ian regimes. This is no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian regimes 
imposed upon free peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the 
foundations of intemational peace and hence the security of the United States. 

The peoples of a number of countries of the world have recently had total- 
itarian regimes forced upon them against their will. The Government of the 
United States has made frequent protests against coercion and intimidation, in 
violation of the Yalta agreement, in Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria. I must 
also state that in a number of other countries there have been similar 
developments. 

At the present moment in world history nearly every nation must choose 
between alternative ways of life. The choice is too often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of the majority, and is distinguished 
by free institutions, representative government, free elections, guarantees of indi- 
vidual liberty, freedom of speech and religion, and freedom from political 
oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will of a minority forcibly imposed 
upon the majority. It relies upon terror and oppression, a controlled press and 
radio, fixed elections, and the suppression of personal freedoms. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United States to support free peo- 
ples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures. 


I believe that we must assist free peoples to work out their own destinies in 
their own way. 

! believe that our help should be primarily through economic and financial 
aid which is essential to economic stability and orderly political processes. 

The world is not static, and the status quo is not sacred. But we cannot allow 
changes im the status quo in violation of the Charter of the United Nations by 
such methods as coercion, or by such subterfuges as political infiltration. In help- 
ing free and independent nations to maintain their freedom, the United States 
will be giving effect to the pnnciples of the Charter of the United Nations. 

It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize that the survival and integ- 
nty of the Greek nation are of grave iniportance in a much wider situation. If 
Greece should fall under the contro! of an anned minority, the effe 
neighbor, Turkey, would be immediate and serious. Confusion 
nught well spread throughout the entire Middle East. 


ct upon its 
and disorder 
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Moreover, the disappearance of Greece as an independent state nae io 
a profound effect upon those countries in Europe whose — a — 
against great difficulties to maintain their freedoms and their independen 

] es of war. 
= ale he enpeakahi tragedy if these countnes, which rie bia 
so long against overwhelming odds, should lose that victory for which t in ¥ 
ficed so much. Collapse of free institutions and loss of independence ome 
disastrous not only for them but for the world. Discouragement and p aces 
failure would quickly be the lot of neighboring peoples striving to ma 

i and independence. 
cg acres fail to td Greece and Turkey in this fateful hour, the effect wil 
be far reaching to the West as well as to the East... 


6. Senator Joseph McCarthy Charges 
the Democrats Are “Soft on Communism,” 1950 


{Stic 
The great difference between our westem Christian world and ee aoig 
Communist world is not political, gentlemen, it is moral. For instan i 
Marxian idea of confiscating the land and factories and running the - a 
economy as a single enterprise is momentous. Likewise, Lenin's oe les 
the one-party police state as a way to make Marx’s idea work 15 hardly 
momentous. 10 
Stalin’s resolute putting across of these two ideas, of course, did o 
divide the world. With only these differences, however, the east 2" 
could most certainly still live in peace. ; 
The real, basic difference, however, lies in the religion of nun ttt 
invented by Marx, preached feverishly by Lenin, and carried to ar regee 
extremes by Stalin. This religion of immoralism, if the Red half of ert more 
trumphs—and well it may, gentlemen—this religion of immoralism W"" 


facie 
: ic or P° 
deeply wound and damage mankind than any conceivable economic or P 
cal system. 


soralism—~ 


dded * 


Karl Marx dismissed God as a hoax, and Lenin and Stalin have 2 wh? 


clear-cut, unmistakable language their resolve that no nation, no peP 
believe in a god, can exist side by side with their communistic state. - fof 
Karl Marx, for example, expelled people from his Communist “ted ths 
mentioning such things as love, justice, humanity[,] or morality. He < 
soulful ravings” and “sloppy sentimentality.” noe 
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Today we are engaged in a final all-out battle between communistic atheism 
and Christianity. The modern champions of communism have selected this as 
the time, and ladies and gentlemen, the chips are down—they are truly down. 

Lest there be any doubt that the time has been chosen, let us go directly to 
the leader of communism today—Joseph Stalin. Here is what he said—not back 
in 1928, not before the war, not during the war—but 2 years after the last war 
was ended: “To think that the Communist revolution can be carried out peace- 
fully, within the framework of a Christian democracy, means one has either gone 
out of one’s mind and lost all normal understanding, or has grossly and openly 
repudiated the Communist revolution.” 


This is what was said by Lenin in 1919—and quoted with approval by Stalin 
in 1947: 

“We are living,” says Lenin, “not merely in a state, but in a system of states, 
and the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side with Christian states for a 
long time is unthinkable—one or the other must triumph in the end. And that 
before that end supervenes, a series of frightful collisions between the Soviet 
Republic and the bourgeois states will be inevitable.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, can there by anyone tonight who is so blind as to say 
that the war is not on? Can there be anyone who fails to realize that the Com- 
munist world has said the time is now—that this is the time for the slowdown 
between the democratic Christian world and the communistic atheistic world? 

Unless we face this fact, we shall pay the price that must be paid by those 
who wait too long. 

Six years ago, at the time of the first conference to map out the peace, there was 
within the Soviet orbit, 180,000,000 people. Lined up on the anti-totalitarian side 
there were in the world at that time, roughly 1,625,000,000 people. Today, only 6 
years later, there are 80,000,000,000 [sic] people under the absolute domination of 
Soviet R.ussia—an increase of over 400 percent. On our side, the figure has shrunk to 
around 500,000 [sic]. In other words, in less than 6 years the odds have changed from 
9 to 1 in our favor to 8 to 1 against us. 

This indicates the swiftness of the tempo of Communist victones and American 
defeats in the cold war. As one of our outstanding historical figures once said, “When 
a great democracy is destroyed, it will not be from enemies without, but rather 
because of enemies within.” 

The truth of this statement is becoming terrifyingly clear as we see this 
country each day losing on every front. 

At war's end we were physically the strongest nation on earth—and at least 
potentially the most powerful intellectually and morally. Ours could have been 
the honor of being a beacon in the desert of destruction—shining proof that 
civilization was not yet ready to destroy itself. Unfortunately, we have failed mis- 
erably and tragically to arise to the opportunity. 

The reason why we find ourselves in a position of impotency is not because 
our only powerful potential enemy has sent men to invade our shores—but 
rather because of the traitorous actions of those who have been treated so well 
by this Nation. It has not been the less fortunate, or members of minonty groups 
who have been traitorous to this Nation—but rather those who have had all the 
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$, 

benefits that the wealthiest Nation on earth has had to ay cel = 
the finest college education and the finest jobs in oa ee os 

This is glaringly true in the State Department. There the = és a NR 
who are bom with silver spoons in their mouths are the ones © = : eaten 
most traitorous.... And, ladies and gentlemen, while J] cannot take nigel 
name all the men in the State Department who have been — de tece 
members of the Communist Party and members of a spy ming, om fo 
my hand a list of 205—a list of names that were made known ~ oh ard 
of State [Dean Acheson] as being members of the Communist eer 
nevertheless are still working and shaping policy in the State Departm etal 6 

One thing to remember in discussing the Communists in our rie f See 
that we are not dealing with spies who get 30 pieces of silver to steal t ; igi 
prints of a new weapon. We are dealing with a far more sinister type of a 
because it permits the enemy to guide and shape our policy. 


7. The President’s Advisers Urge Military 
Expansion (NSC-68), April 1950 


Within the past thirty-five years the world has experienced two global = 
tremendous violence. It has witnessed two revolutions—the Russian or five 
Chinese—of extreme scope and intensity. It has also seen the collapse Pies 
empires—the Ottoman, the Austro-Hungarian, German, Italian, and 5 panes 
and the drastic decline of two major imperial systems, the British and the Fre has 
During the span of one generation, the intemational distribution of abr for 
been fundamentally altered. For several centuries it had proved impossib oe 
any One nation to gain such preponderant strength that a coalinon of rear 
nations could not in time face it with greater strength. The international s sign 
was marked by recurring periods of violence and war, but a system of sover® 


i wer reve 
and independent states was maintained, over which no state was able to 
hegemony. 


ars of 
d the 


_Two complex sets of factors have now basically altered this historical at 
bution of power. First, the defeat of Germany and Japan and the decline © ite 
British and French Empires have interacted with the development of the ae 
States and the Soviet Union in such a way that power has increasingly grav’ 10 
to these two centers. Second, the Soviet Union, unlike previous aspiran’ 
hegemony, is animated by a new fanatic faith, antithetical to our OW" ass 
seeks to impose its absolute authority over the rest of the world. Conflict y 
therefore, become endemic and is waged, on the part of the Soviet Us” oq: 
Violent or non-violent methods in aceordante with the dictates of expedin 
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On the one hand, the people of the world yearn for relief from the anxiety 
ansing from the risk of atomic war. On the other hand, any substantial further 
extension of the area under the domination of the Kremlin would raise the pos- 
sibility that no coalition adequate to confront the Kremlin with greater strength 
could be assembled. It is in this context that this Republic and its citizens in the 
ascendancy of their strength stand in their deepest peril. 

The issues that face us are momentous, involving the fulfillment or destruc- 
tion not only of this Republic but of civilization itself. They are issues which will 
not await our deliberations. With conscience and resolution this Government 
and the people it represents must now take new and fateful decisions.... 

Our overall policy at the present time may be described as one designed to 
foster a world environment in which the American system can survive and flour- 
ish. It therefore rejects the concept of isolation and affirms the necessity of our 
positive participation in the world community. 

This broad intention embraces two subsidiary policies. One is a policy 
which we would probably pursue even if there were no Soviet threat. It is a 
policy of attempting to develop a healthy international conimunity. The other 
is the policy of “containing” the Soviet system. These two policies are closely 
interrelated and interact on one another. Nevertheless, the distinction between 
them is basically valid and contributes to a clearer understanding of what we 
are trying to do. 

The policy of striving to develop a healthy international conununity is the 
long-term constructive effort which we are engaged in. It was this policy which 
gave rise to our vigorous sponsorship of the United Nations. It is of course the 
principal reason for our long continuing endeavors to create and now develop 
the Inter-American system. It, as much as containment, underlay our efforts to 
rehabilitate Wester Europe. Most of our international economic activitie 
likewise be explained in terms of this policy. 

In a world of polarized power, the policies designed to develop a healthy 
international community are more than ever necessary to our own strength.... 

A comprehensive and decisive program to win the peace and frustrate the 
Kremlin design should be so designed that it can be sustained for as long as 
hecessary to achieve our national objectives. It would probably involve: 


$ Can 


1, The development of an adequate political and economic framework for the 
achievement of our long-range objectives. 


2. A substantial increase in expenditures for military purposes adequate to meet 


the requirements for the tasks listed [below]. 


A substantial increase in military assistance programs, designed to foster 
cooperative efforts, which will adequately and efficiently meet the require- 
ments of our allies for the tasks referred to [below] 


Some increase in economic assistance programs and recognition of the need 
to continue these programs until their purposes have been accomplished. 


A concerted attack on the problem of the United States balance of pay- 
ments, along the lines already approved by the President, 
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6. Development of programs sg nag oe ee, een A 
in our strength an = F 
ay ok ee aisieel 4 encourage mass defections from Soviet 
allegiance and to frustrate the Kremlin design in other ways 
7. Intensification of affirmative and timely measures and operations by n- 
" means in the fields of economic warfare and political psychological wartare 
with a view to fomenting and supporting unrest and revolt in selected stra- 
tegic satellite countries. 
8. Development of internal secunty and civilian defense programs. 
9. Improvement and intensification of intelligence activities. 


for- 
10. Reduction of Federal expenditures for purposes other than defense and bas 
eign assistance, if necessary by the deferment of certain desirable progr 


covert 


11. Increased taxes.... 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The foregoing analysis indicates that the probable fission bomb capability “i 
possible thermonuclear bomb capability of the Soviet Union have Br tis 
intensified the Soviet threat to the security of the United States. This ir 
of the same character as that described in NSC 20/4 (approved by the ati +o 
on November 24, 1948) but is more immediate than had previously pees ef 
mated. In particular, the United States now faces the conungency i ie 
the next four or five years the Soviet Union will possess the military cap4 

of delivering a surprise atomic attack of such weight that the United gi 
must have substantially increased general air, ground, and sea strength, ed G 
capabilities, and air and civilian defenses to deter war and to provide rie on 
assurance, in the event of war, that it could survive the initial blow and Be 
to the eventual attainment of its objectives. In turn, this contingency oe. 
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the free world to which the Kremlin will be compelled to adjust. Without sucha 
cooperative effort, led by the United States, we will have to make gradual 
withdrawals under pressure until we discovered one day that we have sacrificed 
positions of vital interest. 

It is imperative that this trend be reversed by a much more rapid and con- 
certed build-up of the actual strength of both the United States and the other 
nations of the free world. The analysis shows that this will be costly and will 
involve significant domestic financial and economic adjustments.... 

The United States and its allies, particularly the United Kingdom and 
France, should always be ready to negotiate with the Soviet Union on terms 
consistent with our objectives. The present world situation, however, is one 
which militates against successful negotiations with the Kremlin—for the terms 
of agreements on important pending issues would reflect present realities and 
would therefore be unacceptable, if not disastrous, to the United States and the 
rest of the free world. After a decision and a start on building up the strength of 
the free world has been made, it might then be desirable for the United States to 
take an initiative in seeking negotiations in the hope that it might facilitate the 
process of accommodation by the Kremlin to the new situation. Failing that, the 
unwillingness of the Kremlin to accept equitable terms or its bad faith in 
observing them would assist in consolidating popular opinion in the free world 
in support of the measures necessary to sustain the build-up. 

In summary, we must, by means of a rapid and sustained build-up of the 
political, economic, and military strength of the free world, and by means of an 
affirmative program intended to wrest the initiative from the Soviet Union, 
confront it with convincing evidence of the determination and ability of the 
free world to frustrate the Kremlin design of a world dominated by its will. 
Such evidence is the only means short of war which eventually may force the 


Kremlin to abandon its present course of action and to negotiate acceptable 
agreements on issues of major importance. 


8. Hollywood Screenwriter Lillian 
Hellman Defies Anticommunist Investigators, 1952 


As you know, | am under subpoena to appear before your Committee on Mav 
21, 1952. 

1 am most willing to answer all questions about myself. I have nothing to hide 
from your Committee and there is nothing in my life of which I am ashamed. 
1 have been advised by counsel that under the Fifth Amendment I have a consti- 
tutional privilege to decline to answer any questions about my political opinions 
activities and associations, on the grounds of self-incrimination. I do not wish tne 
claim this privilege. | am ready and willing to testify before the representatives of 


Hellman letter to John Stephen Wood, House Conuuuttee on U 
| a nAmerican Acuvities, "H 
ey pa oe ety of the Hollywood Motion-Picture Industry,” May 21, 1952, in atime 
te Age of 3 ist” i sof St. : ’ 
Linge J tyism: A Brief History with Documents (Boston: Bedford Books of St. Martin's Press, 1994), 
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our Goverment as to my own opinions and my own actions, regardless of any 
c o myself. ‘ 
Sey Gn aoe ene that if 1 answer the Committee's questions 
about myself, I must also answer questions about other people and that if I anes 
to do so, I can be cited for contempt. My counsel tells me that if | answer a 
tions about myself, I will have waived my rights under the Fifth Amendment “ 
could be forced legally to answer questions about others. This is very difficult ie 
a layman to understand. But there is one principle that | do understand: ] am - 
willing, now or in the future, to bring bad trouble to people who, in my Ppa 
association with them, were completely innocent of any talk or any action ~ 
was disloyal or subversive. I do not like subversion or disloyalty in any form an 
if | had ever seen any I would have considered it my duty to have reported it to 
the proper authonties. But to hurt innocent people whom I knew many nom 
ago in order to save myself is, to me, inhuman and indecent and dishonorab! ’ 
I cannot and will not cut my conscience to fit this year’s fashions, even though ! 
long ago came to the conclusion that I was not a political person and could have 
no comfortable place in any political group. 
1 was raised in an old-fashioned Amenican tradition and there were cor 
homely things that were taught to me: to try to tell the truth, not to bear false 
witness, not to harm my neighbor, to be loyal to my country, and so on. In 
general, I respected these ideals of Christian honor and did as well with — 
as 1 knew how. It is my belief that you will agree with these simple rules - 
human decency and will not expect me to violate the good American traditio’ 
from which they spring. 1 would, therefore, like to come before you and sP© 


of myself. ll 
a. 5 : * . + te 
I am prepared to waive the privilege against self-incnmination and sinh - 
you anything you wish to know about my views or actions if your Comm ie 
. . . i » 
will agree to refrain from asking me to name other people. If the Committ? 


unwilling to give me this assurance, I will be forced to plead the privilege ssn 
Fifth Amendment at the hearing. 
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Why did the United States commit itself to fight communism with such vigor 
in the years following the Second World War? The question has generated a 
massive body of writing over the years. The following essays, drawing on newly 
available source material, offer clear but balanced interpretanons of matters that 
remain contentious. In the first selection, Melvyn P. Leffler of the University of 
Virginia explains the process by which Washington and Moscow abandoned their 
wartime partnership and became fierce rivals. Leffler strives not to blame either side 
for the outbreak of the Cold War but to show that U.S.-Soviet hostility resulted 
from the interplay of irreconcilable goals for the postwar international order. In 
the second essay, Yeshiva University historian Ellen Schrecker shifts the focus to 
the domestic sphere, explaining why Americans became consurned by fears of 
communism in the late 1940s and early 1950s, the heyday of “McCarthyism.” 


Incompatible Visions of the Postwar Era 
MELVYN P. LEFFLER 


Like most Americans during [World War II], Truman focused his attention on 
the spectacular rise in America’s defense production, industrial capability, and 
strategic power. By the end of 1942, the United States was producing more 
arms than all the Axis states together. During 1943 it made almost three times 
as many armaments as did Soviet Russia. During the remainder of the conflict, 
the United States tumed out nvo-thirds of all the Allied nulitary equipment used 
in the war: 297,000 aircraft, 193,000 artillery pieces, 86,000 tanks, 2 million 
army trucks. By the end of the war, it had the capability to produce almost 
100,000 planes and 30,000 tanks a year. In four years, overall industrial produc- 
tion doubled; the machine-tool industry trebled. In 1945, the United States had 
two-thirds of the world’s gold reserves, three-fourths of its invested capital, half 
of its shipping vessels, and half of its manufacturing capacity. Its gross national 
product was three times that of the Soviet Union and more than five times 
that of Great Britain, It was also nearing completion of the atomic bomb, a tech- 
nological and production feat of huge costs and proportions. 

Truman went to the Potsdam Conference knowing these facts. He was not 
eager to cross the ocean to meet his wartime allies, Churchill and Stalin. “How 
I hate this trip,” he confided in his diary. “But I have to make it ... and we must 
win.” The war in Europe was over, and it was critical to begin talking about 
postwar settlements for Germany and eastem Europe. It was even more critical 
to talk to Stalin about the war in the Pacific. Traman wanted Stalin to make 
good on his promise at Yalta to declare war on Japan within three months of 
Gennany’s defeat. If Russians attacked Japanese troops on the Chinese mainland, 
the Japanese emperor would have fewer troops to kill Amencans when they 
mvaded the home islands. This was of utmost importance to Truman, as his 
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plans for the Potsdam ce Yag = xe made anaes atomic bomb was 
successfully tested in New Mexico on mt 
ac? awe was ach comfortable fighting wars and planning peace. He a" 
little of these matters. He read report after report, memo after memo, but B * 
macy baffled him. He was inexperienced, and he knew it. “I was so — ie 
wrote Bess from Potsdam. “I didn’t know whether things were going accor ng . 
Hoyle or not.” His closest associates recognized that he was nervous, — bes 
insecure. Sometimes he answered so quicklly, almost before they finishe — 
questions. At such points, Truman thought he was demonstrating strength, 
he was revealing weakness, at least to those who cared most about him. ae 
Truman wanted to get along with Stalin. Some advisers, such as W. ate 
Harmman, the American ambassador to the Soviet Union; Secretary of $e" nt 
James V. Forrestal; and Admiral William Leahy, the wartime chief : “ 
wanted him to take a tough stand against the Soviet Union. They told a 
that the Russians were looting eastem Germany and imposing — a 
regimes in eastern Europe. But Truman felt no passion about these pew we 
deep empathy for peoples he neither knew nor understood. Stalin was a a 
for sure, but one who, Truman felt, had the support of the Russian pe e ht 
not, they would not have fought so tenaciously; so let’s get along, he ot ‘i 
his diary. Truman knew the Soviets were looting eastern Europe, ao hee 
also been “thoroughly looted by the Germans over and over again an Loe 2 
hardly blame them for their attitude.” Truman knew the Soviets were Oe 
set up police governments, but he felt that Stalin would eventually Salt 
American pressure on this issue. He had seen the Kremlin make capa y 
the eve of Potsdam. “Yesterday was a hectic day,” he wrote to his vt” 
7 June 1945. “Had both good news and bad. Stalin agreed to our inte!P but 
of the veto at San Francisco and a reconsideration of the Polish question, 
lost the election in Montana and the Republicans are jubilant over it. sanent ° 
Equating the travail of the Polish people with the disappO™ with 
Democrats in Montana, as he did, he was perfectly well disposed to an the 
Stalin. “I want you to understand,” he told his good friend Joseph Mr best? 
pro-Soviet former U.S. ambassador to the Kremlin, “that I am tryin my opt” 


e3 fof 
yssiats oa 

i 
“2 thet 
their war losses, no particular reverence for Churchill or the British wo ed bY " 
oism, no particular empathy for the plight of European people ye stalin * 
Depression and war. After several days of meetings at Potsdam we 
Churchill, he wrote, rather proudly, to his wife: 


gs and 


We had a tough meeting yesterday. I reared up on my hind = erect! 


told em where to get off and they got off. 1 have to make tt 
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plain to them at least once a day that so far as this president is concerned 
Santa Claus is dead and that my first interest is U.S.A., then I wane the 
Jap War won and I want ‘em both in it. Then I want peace—world 
peace and will do waht can be done by us to get it. But certainly am not 
going to set up another [illegible] here in Europe, pay reparations, feed 
the world, and get nothing for it but a nose thumbing. They are 
beginning to awake to the fact that I mean business. 


Business meant getting along with the Russians and protecting U.S. 
interest. “I like Stalin,” he wrote his wife. “He is straightforward. Knows 
what he wants and will compromise when he can’t get it.” Differences over 
important issues were to be expected. Truman felt no outrage about Stalin’s 
record of repression. Not all the horror of Stalin’s rule, of course, was then 
known, but the purges and killing of high party officials were a matter of 
public record, as was the ruthless suppression of kulaks and other opponents 
of the regime. Yet none of this mattered too much to the president. Even 
many years later, he acknowledged that at the time “I liked him a lot.... 
Stalin was a very gracious host, and at the table, he would grasp what was 
going on as quickly as anybody I[ ever came in contact with.” Those who 
believe the Cold War was inevitable because of Western horror at Stalin's 
cruelty are disregarding the contemporary record; those who believe that 
Truman immediately started the Cold War because of the advice and pressure 
of anti-Soviet advisers are mistaken. Stalin, Truman thought, was someone 
you could deal with. He would respect American power. Agreement was still 
possible. 

Truman believed in American power and American righteousness. So did 
his newly appointed secretary of state, James F. Bymes. Byrnes was a long- 
time Washington power broker, a former conservative senator from South 
Carolina, Supreme Court justice, and wartime overlord of the American econ- 
omy. Truman liked Bymes, who had befriended him as a new senator in the 
mid-1930s, and thought him shrewd, knowledgeable, and tough. He let 
Byrnes do most of the contentious bargaining at Potsdam on German repara- 
tions, Polish borders, and the composition of the new governments in Eastern 
Europe. Once Stalin agreed in the first days of the conference to attack Japan, 
Truman felt satisfied. “I’ve gotten what I came for,” he confided to Bess on 
July 18. “Stalin goes to war August 15 with no strings on it.... I'll say that 
we'll end the war a year sooner now, and think of the kids who won't be 
killed, That’s the important thing.” 

To Truman and Bymes, the atomic bomb meant more than the weapon 
that could defeat Japan and save American lives. It was a vast new instrument 
of American power. Truman went to Potsdam not knowing it would work; 
Admiral Leahy said it wouldn’t; Bymes thought it might “but he wasn’t sure.” 
By all accounts, and there are many, news of the successful testing of the bomb 
enormously buoyed Truman’s self-confidence. It “took a great load off my 
mind,” he confided to Joe Davies. The president did not order the atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima to impress the Russians, as some historians claim; 
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but nevertheless he believed that it would impress them and make them more 
manageable. 
At Potsdam, Truman quietly took Stalin aside and elliptically mentioned that 
the United States had a powerful new weapon to use against Japan. Nothing 
more needed to be said. Nor did all the pressing issues have to be resolved at 
Potsdam. Truman was eager to go home. He grew impatient with the incessant 
haggling at the conference. Stalin, he thought, was stalling. He “doesn’t know 
it,” Truman again wrote his wife, “but I have an ace in the hole and another one 
showing—so unless he has threes or two pair {and I know he has not) we are 
sitting all right.” The “atomic bomb,” Bymes also was thinking, “had given us 
great power, and... in the last analysis, it would control.” _ 
When Truman ordered that atomic bombs be dropped on Hiroshima and 
then Nagasaki, these were not tough decisions for him. They were necessary. 
in his mind, to save American lives. They vividly demonstrated American 
power; they confirmed that enemes of America would pay for their transgres- 
sions, The Japanese did pay, and then they capitulated, unconditionally, except 
for the preservation of the emperor. They had little choice, for Stalin's troops 
attacked at the same time, seized parts of Manchuria, invaded northern Korea, 
and set their sights on Hokkaido, Japan's northernmost home island. 

The war ended. The American people celebrated. Truman breathed a sigh 
of relief, He now eagerly delegated the responsibility for peacemaking to Secre- 
tary of State Bymes, who he thought had performed ably at Potsdam. Truman 
wanted to turn his own attention to demobilization, reconversion, and the 
domestic issues he knew and understood. Bymes for his part was eager to take 
command of the nation’s foreign policy. He was sure of himself. The atomic 
bomb, he told his closest colleagues, was a great weapon that could be used to 
exact concessions from potential adversaries. But experienced colleagues in the 
State and War departments had their doubts. They deeply resented Byrnes’s 
attempts to monopolize American diplomacy. Many of them left office in 
September and October 1945, however, exhausted from years of wartime 
responsibility, and Byrnes was now in charge. 

Byres was not as shrewd as he thought he was, nor was the Soviet Union 
easily threatened. At the first posrwar meeting of foreign ministers in London in 
September, Byrnes thought he could outmanevver Molotov and arrange for 
more representative governments in Romania and Bulgaria. But Molotov chafed 
at Bymes’s procedural moves and sneered at his not very subtle efforts to us¢ 
America’s atomic monopoly to leverage concessions. In fact, the Soviet foreign 
minister was willing ta negotiate on some of these points—that is, until Stalin 
ordered him to stiffen his resolve. Let the conference end in deadlock, Stalin 
wired Molotov.... 

By the end of 1945 Stalin and Truman were eyeing each other warily. They 
were both angry with their foreign ministers for inclining toward compromise 
They felt that their respective nations had the power and the right to forg© y 
new international order that would enhance their security and their idea's. 
They were not inclined to tolerate opposition. But they also grasped that ae 
frontation made little sense. They had more to gain from sustaining the allianc 
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than from rupturing it, though cooperation was logical only if it served national 
interests. During 1946, they wavered between toughness and conciliation. 

Stalin distrusted capitalists, and fear of encirclement by them was a constant 
in his thinking. Nonetheless, he had worked collaboratively with Roosevelt and 
Churchill during the war, thinking the conflict would end with Germany's 
dismemberment and a secure periphery, But then, suddenly, Roosevelt had 
died and Truman dropped two atomic bombs on Japan, Stalin was shaken by 
Roosevelt’s passing. He was wary of Truman, but not disinclined to cooperate 
with him. Yet Truman had great power and used it. 

Stalin immediately interpreted Hiroshima as atomic blackmail against the 
U.S.S.R. “Hiroshima has shaken the whole world,” he said. “The balance has 
been destroyed.” He thought the Americans and the British were backtracking 
on the promise they had given at Yalta to allow the Russians to rule their sphere 
as they liked. “They want to force us to accept their plans on questions affecting 
Europe and the world. Well, that’s not going to happen,” Stalin told his closest 
confidants. Even before Truman told Bymes to stop babying the Soviets, Stalin 
told Molotov that in dealing with the Americans and the British, “we cannot 
achieve anything serious if we begin to give in to intimidation or betray uncer- 
tainty. To get anything from this kind of partner, we must arm ourselves with 
the policy of tenacity and steadfastness.” 

On 9 February 1946, Stalin gave a famous “election” address at the Bolshoi 
Theatre in Moscow, transmitted by radio to every part of the Soviet Union. 
Reviving the ideological language that was his lodestar, he said the war had not 
been an accident, nor was it the product of the mistakes of statesmen. “The war 
arose in reality as the inevitable result of the development of the world economic 
and political forces on the basis of monopoly capitalism.” Perhaps peace could be 
preserved if capitalists redistributed markets and raw materials without conflict, 
“but this is impossible under the present capitalist development of the world 
economy.” 

The Soviety Union had become ensnared in this intracapitalist conflict, but 
World War II was “radically different” from World War I. The fascist states had 
extinguished “democratic liberties” in their own countries, established “cruel, 
terrorist regimes,” and sought “world domination.” “As far as our country ts 
concerned,” Stalin said, “the war was the most cruel and hard of all wars ever 
experienced in the history of our motherland.” But it proved che superiority of 
the socialist system, the vitality of the multinational state, and the resiliency and 
heroism of the Red Amy. The war also demonstrated the wisdom of collectivi- 
zation and industrialization. “The patty remembered Lenin's word that without 
heavy industry it would be impossible to safeguard the independence of our 
country, that without it the Soviet system could perish.’ Hence the need “to 
organize a new mighty upsurge of the national economy,’ seeking the produc- 
tion of fifty million tons of pig iron annually, sixty million tons of steel, five 
hundred million tons of coal, and sixty mullion tons of oil. Alluding implicitly 
to the atomic bomb, Stalin said chat science, too, had to be promoted “to surpass 

the achievements” of other countries. “Only under such conditions will our 
country be insured agaist any eventuality.” 
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Stalin’s ideological preconceptions and personal paranoia made him suspect 
enemies everywhere. As the war drew to a close he confided: “The crisis of 
capitalism has manifested itself in the division of the capitalists into two 
factions—one fascist, the other democratic.... We are currently allied with one 
faction against the other, but in the future we will be against the first faction of 
capitalists, too.” Suspicious of the capitalists, fearful of Germany and Japan, and 
proud of Soviet achievements, he would be satisfied with nothing less than a 
friendly periphery. He wanted “to consolidate Soviet territorial gains, establish a 
Saviet sphere of influence in eastem Europe, and have a voice in the politial 
fate of Germany and—if possible—of Japan.” He wanted security, and hoped 
to get it without mipturing the grand alliance. 

This explains why he was so furious with Churchill’s speech in Fulton, 
Missouri, in March 1946, when the former British prime minister declared that 
Salin was building an iron curtain from the Baltic to the Balkans, “The following 
circumstances should not be forgotten,” Stalin stated in a Pravda interview. “The 
Germans mad their invasion of the USSR. through Finland, Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary. The Germans were able to make their invasion through 
these countries because at the time, governments hostile to the Soviet Union 
existed in these countries.” As a result millions of people in Russia died, many 
more than from the United States and the United Kingdom combined. Perhaps 
Churchill was inclined to forget these colossal sacrifices, but Stalin could not, 

“What can be surprising,” Stalin fumed, “about the fact that the Soviet Union, 
anxious for its future safety, is trying to see to it that governments loyal in their 
attitude to the Soviet Union should exist in these countries?” 

Stalin thought the Americans and the 
the Soviet Union out of Germany, 
Europe, and deny it the ten billion 


British were maneuvering to squeeze 
undermine its position of power in eastem 


dollars in reparations it thought it had been 
- om at bo Yalta Conference. Soviet officials looked cynically upon the 
Our-power German demilitarization treaty that Bymes repeatedly pro ‘ 
Even Maxim Litvinov, the prewar foreign sicher osc es Rn ages 
pro-Western orientation, expressed dismay about U.S. motives. In July 1945, 
Litvinov had noted that the Ruhr and other industrial parts of westem Germany, 
now in French, American, and British hands, produced 75 percent of Germany's 
coal and 70 percent of its steel and pig iron, The industry of the Ruhr, be 
wamed, could be completely restored within one year and could support 29 
amy of several million soldiers. “If a serious conflict escalates between us and 
Westem states, we will not be able to prevent the Western powers from tuming 
the Ruhr region into a supply base either for Germans, whom they would enlist 
as Allies, or for their own armed forces.” The Americans, Litvinov believed. 
were seeking to dupe the Russians by creating the impression that Soviet security 
could be guaranteed through this demilitarization treaty. In his view, whi 
Stalin shared, Bymes was crying to lay the groundwork for the most dangerou* 
scenario imaginable, a premature termination of the occupation of Germany: 

Ie was not only that Stalin imagined threats; there were threats. Famine 
stulked his county. Unrest pulsated through the lands he annexed. Low-sc#% 
msurgencies and guerrilla war challenged his mule in the countries the 
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Army occupied. Russian, Polish, and Ukrainian document make it clear that 
Stalin and his internal security services “were profoundly concemed” with how 
Churchill’s Fulton speech might buoy the morale of rebels and insurgents. Spec- 
ulation about a third world war between the Anglo-Saxons and the Russians 
percolated through the resistance movements against Soviet power and inspired 
Ukrainian and other nationalists to imagine that in a new world conflict they 
might be liberated. “Throughout Soviet-occupied Eastern Europe, Churchill’s 
Fulton speech was like a call to arms,” or $0 it seemed inside the Kremlin and 
among Stalin's police chieftains. 

Ideclogy conditioned Stalin's thinking, but his suspicions were reinforced by 
experience and reality. In Romania, Poland, the Balkans, Ukraine, and Turkey, 
British and American officials conducted clandestine operations, albeit on a small 
scale, to nurture unrest and establish ties with opposition leaders. Of course, 
Stalin's brutal repression, his transfer of subject nationalities, and his wrangling 
for bits of Iranian and Turkish territory also fomented instabiliry and encouraged 
the policies that exacerbated his suspicions. 

Yet Stalin was not embarked on a cold war. He was vacillating, saying con- 
tradictory things, pursuing divergent policies. Historians violently argue about 
Stalin's motivations and his goals precisely because his rhetoric and his actions 
were so inconsistent. In 1993, when Soviet documents from this period were 
first becoming available, the Norwegian historian Odd Ame Westad wrote, 
“Stalin’s foreign policy is not as much inexplicable in its parts as incoherent in its 
whole.” This description seems even truer now, in view of still more documents 
that have been brought to light. 

For although Stalin delayed the withdrawal of his troops from northem Iran, 
asked for new rights in the Turkish Straits, and installed progressively more com- 
munist governments in Poland, Romania, and Bulgania, he also withdrew Soviet 
troops from Czechoslovakia and from the island of Bornholm in the Baltic; 
allowed free elections in the Soviet occupation zone in Austria and in parts of 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia; pulled Soviet troops out of Manchuria; and con- 
tinued to discourage revolution or communist seizures of power in Greece, Italy, 
and France. In Germany, Stalin consolidated the Soviet hold over the Soviet 
occupation zone yet talked repeatedly, both privately and publicly, about honor- 
ing the Potsdam pledges to keep Germany unified and demilitarized. He told the 
German communists whom he had placed in power in Berlin to cease radical 
actions and plan for a unified Germany. He instructed them to join with Social 
Democtats in a new Socialist Unity Party (SED) and to posinion themselves ta 
win elections in all four occupation zones. Yet the actions of Soviet armies in 
eastern Germany brutalized the people and eroded any popular support the com- 
munists might have gamered. Stalin, wates Norman Naimark, an eminent histo- 
tian of Stalin’s European policies, “had no firm plan for en Europe, = 
even what we would call today a ‘road map.’ ... He was too tactically inclined 
for that” and too responsive to local circumstances and unforeseen developments. 

Stalin did not want a rift with the Western powers. Agreement with the 
United States, he told Polish communists in late 1945, was still possible. Know- 
ing that his election speech of 6 February 1946 had been interpreted in the West 
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to mean that he was surrendering the wartime alliance and resuming an ideolog- 
ical offensive, Salin made repeated public and private efforts to clarify his views. 
After telling the new U.S. ambassador in Moscow, Walter Bedell Smith, that he 
believed the United States and Britain were united to thwart Soviet Russia, he 
insisted that he wanted to cooperate with them. “We should not be alarmed or 
apprehensive,” said Stalin, “because of differences of opinion and arguments 
which occur in families and even between brothers because with patience and 
good will these differences would be reconciled.” He said the same to Labour 
delegates and to journalists from Great Britain. There will be no war, he told 
Alexander Werth, the correspondent of Britain's Sunday Times. ‘1 absolutely 
believe,” he said, in the possibility of long-standing cooperation with his wartime 
allies. “Communism in one country is entirely possible, especially in such a 
country as the Soviet Union.” If he had been seeking to orchestrate opinion 
agains the Americans and British, it is hard to comprehend why he would 
have permitted such interviews to be printed in the Soviet press. And in his last 
meeting in January 1946 with departing U.S. ambassador Averell Harriman, just 
two weeks before his Bolshoi speech, Stalin told him, “As to our foreign policy 
conceptions, the Soviet Union and the United States can find a common lan- 
guage.” He then inquired whether it might still be feasible to get a large loan 
from the United States, as previously had been promised. He made clear that 
he would not make political concessions in retum for the lean, but the money 
was still needed for postwar reconstruction. It would take six or seven years, he 
admitted, to restore the devastated districts of westem Rvussia. 

But Stalin wanted Westem cooperanon also in order to control the possible 
reviva] of German and Japanese power. He was angered that the United States so 
blatantly monopolized the occupation of Japan, a nation that he deemed a 
perennial threat to Russia, and he could not accept American indifference to 
his strategic umperatives. He wanted to be treated as a partner, 
one. In Germany, understanding that the Western allies would n 
membering the country into separate zones and believing they 
ing to harness the Western zones’ latent power to serve Wester interests, Stalin 
shifted course. In mid-1945, he started to champion German unification and to 
favor German economic revival. His aim was a unified, demilitarized Germany 
in the Soviet sphere of influence, which he now believed would compete with 
Britain and America and constrain their domination of the intemational econ- 


omy, Sull, 2 unified, revived Gennany might also maneuver out of control and 
Join a Western capitalist alliance against Soviet Russia, or it might act indepen- 
dendy, rearm, and aim for revenge and territorial revision, Conciliating the 
Germans, Stalin grasped, might make Germany less revanchist, but it would be 
risky. Hence cooperation with the Americans and the British was imperaGve: 
however suspicious he might be. At the very least, he knew that cooperation 
Was indispensable if he was to get reparations from the westem zones ° 


Germany, which he desperately wanted for Russian reconstniction. 


A unified Germany, with all its attendant uncertainties, also made it more 
imperative to dominate the Soviet Union's Eastem European borderlands- 
Hence throughout 1946 and 1 


947, Stalin ordered Molotov to work with Bym® 


albeit a junior 
Ot agree to dis- 
were maneuver- 
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and British foreign minister Emest Bevin to complete peace treaties with the 
Eastem European nations that had fought with Germany during the war. Stalin 
wanted, writes one of Hungary’s leading Cold War historians, to foster a com- 
munist “takeover in East Central Europe by peaceful means, while preserving 
Soviet-Western cooperation as well.” 

Truman did not know how to deal with these twists and cums in Soviet 
policy, with the signs of truculence and the contrary evidence of self-restraint. 
In February 1946, his ablest diplomat in Moscow, George F. Kennan, sent a 
long telegram to Washington, saying that “at the bottom of the Kremlin's view 
of world affairs is a traditional and instinctive Russian sense of insecunty.” The 
Soviets, Kennan concluded, did not believe in the possibilicy of any permanent 
reconciliation with the West. But Ambassador Harriman left Moscow at about 
the same time with a typically ambivalent view of the Soviet dictator: 


It is hard for me to reconcile the courtesy and consideration that he 
showed me personally with the ghastly cruelty of his wholesale liquida- 
tions. Others, who did not know him personally, see only the tyrant in 
Stalin, I saw the other side as well—his high intelligence, that fantastic 
grasp of detail, his shrewdness and his surprising human sensitivity that he 
was capable of showing, at least in the war years. | found him better 
informed than Roosevelt, more realistic than Churchill, in some ways the 
most effective of the war leaders... | must confess that for me Stalin 
remains the most inscrutable and contradictory character | have known— 
and leave the final word to the judgment of history. 


President Truman did not have the luxury of waiting for the judgment of 
histary, of course. He had to make decisions in real time. He, too, wavered, He 
was angry with Bymes’s temporizing. He was outraged by news of Soviet war- 
time espionage against the Allies. He liked Churchill's tough words in his Fulton 
address. He told the Soviets to get out of northerm Iran. He instructed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to draw up contingency war plans. He encouraged Bymes to 
unite the British and American zones in westem Germany, to ameliorate condi- 
tions there, and to win the support of the German people. If the Kremlin 
objected to Anglo-American moves, their views could be ignored, ; 

But Truman did not seek a showdown. He recognized the unrepresentative, 
Soviet-imposed governments in Romania and Bulgaria. In late 1945, he asked 
General George C. Marshall, the renowned wartime army chief of staff, to go 
to China to work out a settlement between the Communists and Nationalists 
there, He encouraged Under Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson and his aides 
to work on a plan for the intemational control of atomic energy. He continued 
to oversee the demobilization of U.S. forces. He instructed Bymes, much as 
Stalin instructed Molotov, to finish the peace treaties regarding Eastern Burope, 
Italy, and Finland. He wanted General Lucius D. Clay, the deputy military gov- 
emor in Germany, to keep meeting with his Soviet, British, and French counter- 
parts on plans for the nation's unification. Truman's closest aides, Clark Clifford 
and Gearge Elsey, drew up a long report in the summer of 1946 claiming thar 
the Soviety Union was not simply chiseling on its earlier agreements, as the 
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president already believed, but intent on world domination. When Secretary of 
Commerce Henry Wallace remonstrated against this view and spoke publicly in 
behalf of a more conciliatory policy toward the Kremlin, Truman fired him. Yet 
at the same tme, the president locked the Clifford-Elsey report in a safe and 
bided his time. : 
Tuxman was not eager to sunder the great wartime coalition he had inher- 
ited from Pioosevelt. A breakdown would complicate his domestic priorities nd 
weaken his patty. Strife with the Soviet Union, Truman knew, would require 
foreign aid to beleaguered countries, more defense spending, fewer tax reduc- 
tions, and spiraling inflation. Republicans were already lambasting him for rising 
prices, labor unrest, and high taxes: Notwithstanding the consensus among his 
foreign-policy advisers that the Soviet Union was a great threat, Truman did 
not quite know what to do. After his party suffered a humiliating defeat in the 
congressional elections of November 1946, he asked General Marshall to 
become his secretary of state, but gave him no marching orders, and the general 
himself was known for his prudence and restraint. Marshall did nor want con- 
frontation. He wanted to negotiate a German peace treaty with the Russians. 
Before he arrived in Moscow, however, worsening intemational conditions 
dashed any lingering hopes for a sustained détente.... 

Neither Truman nor Stalin wanted a cold war. Yer it came. Why? 

The Cold War came because conditions in the international system created 
risks that Truman and Stalin could not accept and opportunities they could not 
resist. Neither the president of the most powerful country the world had ever 
known nor the cruelest dictator the world had ever witnessed was in control of 
events. And the beliefs and experiences of both men magnified their perception 
of threat and fear of betrayal. Each felt he had to act because danger loomed. 
ag had to act because opportunity beckoned. 

_From the time World War II drew to a close, nothing frightened American 
eer ae the economic plight and social strife that the war had 

In Ap 1945, as the fighting in Europe was in its last sta es, John 
J. MeCloy, the influential assistant secretary of war, retumed fro: “pt to 
Europe and presented an apocalyptic account of conditi aig Sree big 
7 , nditions. “There com- 
plete eee social and political collapse goin we 
extent of which j in hi ” : 
Secretary of te gv apn The situation in Germany, he rold 
ever happened in the world.” Woting 
andapated the chaos, but the details 
A few months later, in July, 
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been so serious. Europe's industrial and social life had “come ro a complete and 
utter standstill.” The “whole fabric of social life,” Acheson wamed, “might go to 
pieces unless the most energetic steps are taken on all fronts.” 

People suffered. People endured. People yearned for a better future. People 
discussed, disputed, and imagined altemative political and economic orders. 
Capitalism was blamed for the Depression, the war, and genocide. Describing 
conditions in Czechoslovakia, the historian Igor Lukes wnites that after the war, 
“Many in Czechoslovakia had come to believe that capitalism... had become 
obsolete. Influential intellectuals saw the world emerging from the ashes of the 
war in black and white terms: here was Auschwitz and there was Stalingrad. The 
former was a by-product of a crisis in capitalist Europe of the 1930s; the later 
stood for the superiority of socialism. In November 1945, the British historian A. 
J.P. Taylor commented: “‘Noboby in Europe believes in the American way of 
life—that is, in private enterprise.” People, he said, “want Socialism, bur they 
also wane the Rights of Man.” 

This was not mere rhetoric. What concerned US. officials was what was 
happening on the streets and in the voting booths. Everywhere in Europe, com- 
munist and socialist support seemed to be mounting, In Belgium, the Commu- 
nist Party grew from 9,000 in 1939 to 100,000 in November 1945; in Greece, 
from 17,000 in 1935 to 70,000 in 1945; in Italy, fom 5,000 in 1943 to 1.7 
million at the end of 1945; in Czechoslovakia, from 28,000 in May 1945 to 
750,000 in September 1945. In France, Italy, and Finland, communists were 
already getting 20 percent of the total vote; in Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, and Sweden, it was close to 10 percent. In Easter European coun- 
tries, 20 to 50 percent of the populace aligned with leftist parties. Support for 
socialist parties made the left appear even more threatening to those in the cen- 
ter and on the right. In Great Britain, the Labour Party emerged triumphant in 
July 1945 and, to the astonishment of Americans, unseated Winston Churchill, 
Everywhere, people seemed to be clamoring for land reform, social welfare, 
and nationalization of industry. “They have suffered so much,” said Acheson, 
“and they believe so deeply that governments can take some action which will 
alleviate their sufferings, that they will demand that the whole business of state 
contro! and state interference shal) be pushed further and further.” To many 
Americans, private enterprise and free markets appeared endangered by a resur- 
gent left, 

Conditions in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa were no more reassuring, In 
Japan, fifteen million people were homeless and the economy near collapse, 
China was engulfed by political strife and civil war. Ip South Asia, the Congress 
Party under Mohandas K, Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru was continuing India’s 
long struggle for independence, In Southeast Asia, revolutionary nationalist 
movements were blossoming. The communist leader Ho Chi Minh clamored 
for France's recognition of Vietnam's independence. Achmed Sukamo pleaded 
for Dutch recognition of Indonesia's sovereignty, Indeed, embedded in the 
entire international system was the problem of Europe’s former colonies in Asia 
and Africa that now wanted independence; the solution to this problem wauld 
gradually reconfigure the international order, kindling in Moscow immense 
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hopes for progress and change and generating in Washington immense fear and 
never-ending frustration. , 

US, officials hoped conditions would improve. In many places they did, but 
not enough to allay officials’ apprehensions. In March 1946, Acheson told a con- 
gressional committee, “The commercial and financial situation of the world « 
worse than any of us thought a year ago it would be. Destruction is more com- 
plete, hunger more acute, exhaustion more widespread than anyone then realized. 
What might have been passed off as prophecies have become stark facts.” At cabi- 
net meetings, Truman’s advisers discussed food shortages and the social disorder 
and political upheaval they were engendering. “More people face starvation and 

even actual death,” the president acknowledged, “than in any war year and per- 
haps more than in all the war years combined.” 

What hovered over these deliberations were fears that Stalin would ty to 

capitalize on these conditions. There would be “pestilence and famine in Central 
Europe next winter,” Secretary of War Stimson had told President Truman on 16 
May 1945. “This is likely to be followed by political revolution and Communistic 
infiltration.” The next month, Undersecretary of State Joseph Grew gave the pres- 
ident a Jong report on the international communist movement. “Europe today,” it 
concluded, was a breeding ground for “spontaneous class hatred to be channeled 
by a skillful agitator.” Over the next two years, while Soviet and American officials 
wrangled over Eastern Europe, Iran, and Turkey, this perceived threat did not 
abate. The “greatest potential danger to U.S. security,” the newly formed Central 
Intelligence Agency concluded in September 1947, “lies ... in the possibility of 
the economic collapse of Westem Europe and of the consequent accession to 
power of elements subservient to the Kremlin.” 

Heavy snows and frigid temperatures during January and February 1947 
transformed alarm to action. British officials confided that financial dante 
would force His Majesty’s government to withdraw from the easter 
Mediterranean, thereby exposing Greece and Turkey to additional risk. “The 
reins of world leadership,” Assistant Secretary of State Will Clayton wrote, “are 
fast sipping from Britain's competent but now very weak hands, These reins will 

be picked up either by the United States or by Russia. If by Russia, there will 


almost certainly be war in the next decade or so with the odds against us.” 
Clayton feared that the Greek communists would gain power and align Greece 
with the Soviet Union. The success of the communists in Greece would have 4 
bandwagon effect throughout Europe. President Truman put it this way: 


If we were to rum our back on the world, 

ened and divided as a resulr of the Wal, 

without much effort on the part of the 

- - uns our avowed lack of interest would lead to the growth of 
mesic Communist parties in such Euro countri 
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: ‘ ant threats. Inaction ... could result 
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Thereafter, it “would be the policy of the United States to suppor free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by ouside 
pressures.” He asked Congress to allocate four hundred million dollars in aid 
for Greece and Turkey. A “fateful hour” had arrived. Nations had to choose 
“between alternate ways of life... If we falter in our leadership,” Truman 
wamed, “we may endanger the peace of the world,” 

Three months later, after failing to make headway on a German settlement 
at a conference in Moscow, Secretary of State Marshall gave a commencement 
address at Harvard in which he proposed that the United Stares help to fund 
Europe’s reconstruction should Europeans design a satisfactory plan for it. The 
Soviet Union was not acting aggressively, bur it was consolidating its influence 
in Eastern Europe and maneuvering to capitalize on mounting unrest in Western 
Europe. “Europe is steadily deteriorating,” said Assistant Secretary Clayton on 27 
May. “Millions of people in the cities are slowly starving.... Without further and 
substantial aid from the United States, economic, social, and political disintegra- 
tion will overwhelm Europe.” In the westerm zones of Germany, rations were 
cut to twelve hundred calories per day per person. Marshall and his assistants 
feared that without additional food deliveries they would lose “the great strug- 
gle ... to prevent [Germany] going communistic.” 

Truman understood that he needed to put events in a context that the 
American people could comprehend if they were to support the initiatives he 
was now contemplating. He explained that it was a struggle between alternative 
ways of life, It was not a military struggle but a political one, an ideological 
struggle, a spiritual scruggle. Nations in much of the world, Truman stated in a 
speech at Baylor University just days before he announced the Truman 
Doctrine, were heading toward central planning. Free enterprise was challenged 
everywhere. And where free enterprise was endangered, so were other cherished 
freedoms, such as freedom of speech and of religion. In the president's view, all 
these freedoms were indivisible. They were at risk because of the devastation 
wrought by the war, because of people's yeamings for 2 better future. They 
were at risk because strong communist parties were competing successfully for 
office, because armed minorities were willing to use force to seize power, and 
because the Kremlin hovered in the background willing to give succor to such 
efforts and eager to capitalize on them. 

America’s own future was at tisk. “Our deepest concern with European 
recovery is that it is essential ro the maintenance of the civilization in which 
the American way of life is rooted,” Truman explained. If Europe fails to 
recover, the people of these countries might be driven to the Philosophy of 
despair [of totalitarianism]. Such a turn of events would constitute a shattering 
blow to peace and stability in the world. It might well compel us to modify 
our own economic system and to —_ ae sike of our OWN Sécurity, the 
enj of our freedoms and privileges. 
lee cridieien motivated to act, then, not because Stalin was an evil 
dictaror, killing millions of people in his own country and subjugating peoples 
on the periphery of the Soviet Union, but because of conditions in the interna- 

tional system, and out of fear that social turmoil and economic paralysis in 
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Europe would play into communist hands, affording Stalin new opportunities to 

expand Soviet power. They also feared that floundering occupation oo nage 

Germany and Japan might allow those countries to gravitate into 2 Soviet orbit 
and that decolonization in the third world would be exploited by the Kremlin. 
They had learned that once a totalitarian government possessed great power, it 
was likely to wage war, and even if it did not wage war, its control of huge 
resources and markets throughour Eurasia meant that it endangered Amenica s 
free political economy. “If communism is allowed to absorb the free nations, 

Truman subsequently explained, “then we would be isolated from our sources 
of supply and detached from our friends. Then we would have to take wre 
measures which might really bankrupt our economy, and change our way of life 
so that we couldn’t recognize it 2s American any longer.” 

No country was more critical than Germany. The integration of Germany 
into the postwar international system. was the overriding issue. “The only really 
dangerous thing in my mind,” said George Kennan in 1946, “is the possibility 
that the technical skills of the Germans might be combined with the physical 
resources of Russia.” From the moment the war ended, top U.S. officials recog 
nized that the revival of German coal production was essential for the economit 
revival of the rest of Europe, on which, in tum, social peace depended. During 
the Potsdam Conference, President Truman had ordered General Dwight D. 

Risenhower, then commander of American troops in Europe, to make the pro- 
duction and export of twenty-five million tons of coal the number one priority 
of U.S. occupation policy in Germany (other than the health and safety of U.S. 
troops themselves). This priority had far-reaching implications. The successful 
large-scale mining of coal, acknowledged General Clay, meant “some restoration 
of the German economy, and some industrial activity to support coal mining.” 
But the econonty in the British, French, and American occupation zones 
floundered during 1946, causing immense consternation in Washington. Whe? 
officials went to work designing the Marshall Plan, Kennan and his associates ™ 
the State Department maintained that reviving German production was the key 
to European recovery, yet they feared that a revived Germany might not b¢ 
within their power to control. There was no certainty how it would bebav® 
once the occupauon was over or how it would orient itself in the internatio 
system, When Marshall went to Moscow to discuss the future of Germany at 
big Four Council of Foreign Ministers in March 1947, he took Jobn Fost’ 
Dulles, the prominent Republican foreign-policy spokesman, with h% 
Genmany’s economic potential, Dulles told Marshall, had co be integrated jn 
western Europe without “giving economic mastery to the Germans.” This er 
a daunting challenge, as Dulles recognized. Once they began recoverin® a 
acknowledged, the Germans would “almost certainly be dominated by # spi 
of revenge and ambition to recover a great power status.” They might 
with the Soviet Union or act independently. Either way, danger lurked. 
But it could not be avoided Steps had to be taken to expedite coal PhO" 
tion in the Ruhr. No reparations in the form of raw materials, machine ae 
anything else should be given to the U.S.$.R. German resources had to be a 
nessed for the recovery of westem Burope. The Moscow conference P 
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foundered on this issue of reparations. Although Marshall hoped to sustain war- 
time cooperation, he told Stalin, he could not continue to haggle about the 
future of Germany. Action was imperative. At a meeting on 3 July, Secretary 
of State Marshall, Secretary of War Robert Patterson, and Secretary of the 
Navy James Forrestal agreed “Germany must cooperate fully in any effective 
European plan, and that the economic revival of Europe depends in considerable 
part on a recovery of Genman production—in coal, in food, steel, fertilizer, etc., 
and on efficient use of such European resources as the Rhine River.” A week 
later, General Clay was instructed to boost the level of industial production in 
the westem zones. 

The American offensive—the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and 
the rebuilding of westem Germany—was a reaction to the anarchy in the 
international system, upon which the United States believed the Kremlin 
might capitalize. Fear drove policy. Truman and his advisers understood they 
were placing the reconstruction of westem Europe and the cooptation of west- 
em Germany over their desire to sustain their wartime cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. They did not seek to provoke Stalin or to endanger Soviet secu- 
rity, but they believed they had to act as they did, even if it meant that the 
U.S.S.R. would feel provoked. Prudence demanded action. 

Stalin was not surprised. The capitalists were acting as capitalists, seeking to 
form a bloc against Soviet Russia. Initially, he pondered Soviet participation in 
the Marshall Plan. He sent Molotov and a hundred technical advisers to a con- 
ference in Paris in July 1947 to discuss Marshall's overture for the Buropean 
Recovery Program. But while Molotov negotiated, Stalin changed his mind. 
He saw encirclement. He believed, quite rightly, that the terms for participation 
included the opening of the east European nations where the Red Army was sul 
enforcing Soviet control, The financial credits would prove illusory, he said, and 
would form a pretext to isolate the Soviet Union. The Americans were trying to 
Maneuver their way into Eastem Europe, They were seeking to hamess German 
power against the Soviet Union, Stalin ordered the governments of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, which were mightily enticed to participate, not to permit themselves to 
be lured by the American offer. , 

But Stalin did much more than pressure his allies co rebuff American overtures. 
Sceing danger, he orchestrated a new round of purges in Eastern Europe, m9 
the composition of governments, and planted his minions in power more Sonny. 
Soviet delegates walked out of the Allied Control Council that was supposed ro - 
governing Germany. The Kremlin tightened controls over access to Berlin, an 

i fet zone in eastem Germany. In 
suppressed opponents of the SED in the Soviet z : ton 
Czechoslovakia, Stalin supported a communist seizure of power in February 1 48; 
almost ovemight a democratically elected government was transformed into a 
“People’s Democracy.” With other nations on the Soviet periphery , Stalin negou- 
ated defense agreements. Inside his own country, he boosted military expenditures. 
“We do not wish for war,” he said, “but we are not afaid of it. 

Stalin believed the capitalists had thrown down the gauntlet. Although he 
had been planning the move for quite some ume, he convened a meeting in 
Poland in September 1947 and established the Communist Information Bureau 
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(Cominform) to improve his control over and coordination among ree 
communist parties. At this meeting, his representatives announced that ¢ e 
world was being divided into two camps. Peaceful coexistence was ae 
Western capitalist initiauves had to be thwasted. The Marshall Plan had to 
defeated. Efforts to unite and reconstruct the western zones of Germany had to 
> teat Stalin could and did articulate the reasons for national self 
restraint. They could and did wam friends and potential allies not to fuel the 
suspicions of sensitive and powerful adversaries. But they could not control 
their own fears and instincts, their passions and aspirations. The structure of the 
international system and their ideological mind-sets overcame their initial desire 
to sustain their nations’ collaboration. 
The condition of the international system engendered fears and opportu- 
nities. At the end of the war, international society was astir with demoralized 
peoples yearning for a better future after decades of depression, war, genocide, 
and forced migration. In the center of Europe and in northeast Asia the defeat of 
Germany and Japan left huge vacuums of power. In time—and not a very long 
tame, contemporanes assumed—the occupations would end and the Germans 
and Japanese would reconstitute their governments and political economics. 
They would then decide how they would configure themselves in the interna- 
tional system, but their future trajectory was a huge, unsettling question mark. 
Elsewhere in the world—in Asia, Affica, and the Middle East—local leaders 
and indigenous elites felt emboldened to scek independence as they witnessed 
their colonial masters’ strength erode, They were inspired by the rhetoric of free- 
dom and the affirmations of the principle of national self-determination. They 
wanted to modemize their countries, overcome the humiliations of dependency, 
and extinguish the misery that came with poverty. Would they choose free 
enterprise and liberal democracy, or planned economies and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat? 
Stalin and Truman had to make sense of these realities, to integrate them 
into belief systems that comported with their rational calculations of national 
self-interest, the exigencies of domestic politics, and the aspirations and sensibili- 


ties of potential friends and clients. They were agents of change and shapers of 


international history, But they were enveloped by structure and belief... 


Anticommunism at Home 
ELLEN SCHRECKER 


During the mid-50s, everybody who applied for a permit to fish in the New Your 
City reservoirs had to sign a loyalty oath. In 1957, nearly three years after che 
United States Senate censured Joe McCarthy, the state’s commissioner of w2t¢" 
supply, gas and electricity refused to grant fishing permits to two Communi 
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Absurd as such provisions may seem today, at the ime they had considerable logic. 
The commissioner was simply protecting the city’s drinking water from possible 
saboteurs who might poison it while pretending to troll for trout. 

It is all too easy to dismiss such seemingly irrational behavior as the symptom 
of a mass emotional aberration, the political by-product of the nation’s underly- 
ing psychic insecurities. But such measures as the banning of communist fisher~ 
men from the New York City reservoirs also reflected an, albeit unsophisticated, 
attempt to deal with what was then perceived as a serious threat. Americans at 
every level of society genuinely believed that Communism endangered the 
nation. The perceived threat was quite specific: subversion, espionage, and sabo- 
tage. Communists would try to overthrow the government or at least undermine 
its policies on behalf of their Soviet masters. They would spy for the Kremlin. 
And if war came, they would try to sabotage the nation’s defense industries and 
other vital facilities. 

Whatever the reality of the communist threat may have been—and in the 
light of the new evidence that has emerged from Moscow's and Washington's 
formerly closed archives it tums out that the Kremlin's undercover operations 
may well have been more extensive than many historians had previously 
assumed—what is important for understanding the political repression of the 
McCarthy period is the way in which that threat was perceived. At that moment 
in the late 1940s when the superstructure of anticommunism was being erected, 
there were enough instances of supposed subversion, espionage, and sabotage to 
convince political leaders and ordinary ciuzens alike that Communists endan- 
gered the United States and required a drastic response. It was the plausibility 
of the threat—based on the connection between the commonly exaggerated 
image of Communism and an equally exaggerated notion of the nation’s vulner- 
ability to it—that spurred American policymakers to protect internal security by 
cracking down on domestic Communists. 

The main danger, of course, came from abroad. In the crucial early years of 
the Cald War, as the struggle with the Soviet Union came to dominate 
American foreign policy, federal officials increasingly came to view domestic 
Communism as part of a worldwide Soviet conspiracy. Accordingly, communist 
activities that had previously been opposed for political and ideological reasons 
now became matters of national security. The perception thar domestic Com- 
munism was a threat evolved in tandem with the growing confrontation with 
the Soviet Union. The rwo. in fact, fed each other, their preexisting antagonism 
to Communism intensifying the hostiliry and suspicion with which some 
Ameri kers regarded the Russians.... 

Stalin rn deempeioattin to control Easter Europe as well as what the 
Americans viewed as his expansionist moves toward the Middle East convinced 
most of the important military and civilian policymakers within the Truman 
administration that the Soviet Union endangered international stability. The 
Kremlin's rhetorical embrace of 2 worldwide revolution was another source of 
concern. American policymakers worried that Moscow was encouraging 
European communist parties to block the restoraton of the capitalise economic 
system that most U.S. officials considered vital to their nation's, as well as the 
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world’s, well-being. Since Truman and his advisers viewed all of postwar Europe 
(not to mention the Third World) as peculiarly vulnerable to a communist take- 
over, the situation seemed dire indeed. The Soviets were challenging the United 
States on every front: ideological, economic, and strategic. Or so it seemed... 
Over the next few years, the Cold War escalated as both the United States 
and the Soviet Union took ostensibly defensive actions that looked ever more 
threatening to the other side. The USSR solidified its hold over Eastern Europe, 
imposing communist governments throughout the region largely in order to 
ensure its own security. Truman and his advisers, however, assumed that the 
Kremlin's desire for expansion had no limits; and they came to view all 
American foreign policy within the context of a worldwide struggle against 
Communism. Containment shaped every program, whether it was the economic 
aid to Western Europe envisioned under the Marshall Plan or military assistance 
to the French in Southeast Asia. 

Moreover, as the antagonism intensified, contaiment took on an increas- 
ingly military cast—and an increasingly global one. Washington exaggerated 
the Kremlin's power and assumed that Stalin was orchestrating every ant- 
imperialist or revolutionary struggle from Vietnam to South Africa. Outside of 
Eastern Europe, this was not the case; most of the insurgencies that Washington 
claimed were run by Moscow had indigenous roots, even if, as in Vietnam, they 
were led by Communists. In 1949, the communist victory in China and the det- 
onation of a Soviet atomic device heightened the sense of crisis, Could the 
United States be losing the Cold War? Truman ordered the development of 
the hydrogen bomb and requested a major reassessment of American foreign 
policy. That reassessment, enshrined in the National Security Council report of 
April 1950, known as NSC-68, viewed the Kremlin as a threat to all of Western 
civilization and called for a massive military buildup to save the world, 

By the time the North Korean army crossed the 38th parallel on June 25: 
the United States had become so ideologically mobilized that there was 7° 
debate about the Soviet Union's responsibility. Though the invasion was actually 
the culmination of a festering civil war, most American policymakers and ordi- 
nary citizens assumed that Stalin was testing the nation’s resolve. Determined ¢° 
avoid a replay of the West's prewar appeasement of Hitler at Munich, the’ 
would not capitulate to an aggressor, This time, Washington would resist the 
supposed Soviet advances even if it required direct intervention in Kores 
increased aid to the French in Indochina, where another struggle was loomin® 
Of course, both conflicts were far more complicated than that and were © 
involve the United States in years of bloody, fruitless warfare. But in the & 
oF all the stereotypes and oversimplifications that had developed with regard " 
the Sovier Union, a more realistic assessment of the situation in Korea #” 
Southeast sa was out of the question. Moreover, the growing anticomm 
repression within the United States that accompanied the intensification of the 
Cold War ruled Out any serious debate about foreign policy. of 

The linkage is obvious. In a crude but not incorrect way, McCarthyis? ft 


be seen as the home front of the Cold War. As the confrontation with 5° . 
Communism escalated, so, too, did the campaign against domestic Communi® 
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The intensification of the Cold War made it increasingly easier for Hoover and 
the other members of the anticommunist network to convince the rest of the 
Washington political establishment that the internal threat had also grown. Not 
only was there evidence that made the existence of the threat seem plausible, but 
the deepening sense of crisis engendered by the conflict with Moscow made it 
possible to put a damaging spin on activities that had once been considered 
harmless, 

By 1950, American policymakers tended to view American Communism as 
just another weapon in Stalin's arsenal. They assumed that the Soviets, who were 
implacably committed to the destruction of the capitalist world, would do what- 
ever they could to weaken the United States. The openness of American society 
made the nation peculiarly vulnerable to the Kremlin’s advances. As the authors 
of the influential NSC-68 described ic, the threat, though dire, was quite specific; 
it was “serious espionage, subversion and sabotage, particularly by concerted and 
well-directed communist activity.” 

The most obvious Soviet agents were, of course, Russians. And, in fact, 
even before the Cold War escalated, there was considerable concem about 
the activities of Russian nationals in the United States. The FBI, which seems 
to have kepe Soviet diplomats under routine surveillance, assumed that they 
and their compatriots in other Russian agencies were involved in espionage. 
Late in 1946, Hoover became upset about a group of Soviet engineers who 
were supposedly looking at air compressors in Ohio but were actually “taking 
copious notes, obtaining blueprints, diagrams and photographs of electrical, 
Sewage, gas and water systems, power plants, transportation terminals, bridges 
and other strategic points in such cities as Washington, New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia.” The FBI director was sure they were up to no good and 
he communicated his concen to the White House, where it was also taken 
Seriously... 

The activities of Soviet diplomats and other Russians were, of course, only a 
subsidiary aspect of the internal security problem and one that could be handled 
mainly as a matter of routine counterintelligence. The main danger, and the one 
that was to transform the concen about Soviet operations in the United States 
into the pretext for a wave of domestic political repression, was the fear that 
thousands of American citizens might also be working for the Kremlin. : 

Several key assumptions untdergirded thac fear and shaped the government t 
approach to intemal security. One was that the Sovier Union exercised complete 
control aver Communist parties throughout the world and used them os 
ments in its struggle for intemational hegemony. Another dehumanized individ- 
ual Communists and posited that their robotlike obedience to party discipline 
made them all potential Soviet agents, “requiring,” as Clark Clifford oe 
1946, “only the direct instruction of a Soviet superior to make the potentiality a 

reality.” This formulation appeass with asronishing regularity in the official cor- 
respondence of the period. FBI reports routinely recycle it either as a direct 
warning from Hoover or else as the testimony of one or another of the major 
ex-Communist informers: “Every American Communist should be considered a 
potential agent for Soviet Russia.” 
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As a result, once the Cold War transformed the Soviet Union into an 
enemy, it took litle imagination to see American Communism as a threat to 
national security. It became commonplace to view all the CP’s activities if not 
as actual efforts to undermine the United States at least as preparations for doing 
so. Moreover, since party members were active in so many areas, alarmusts could 
detect the Kremlin’s hand everywhere. rs 

One alleged threat was political subversion. While no one in a position of 
authority seriously worried that the CP would overthrow the government, 
communist propaganda directed against the nation’s defense and foreign poli- 
cies was another matter. The party's supposed attempts to subvert the military 
seemed particularly menacing. The danger came from the Leninist doctrine of 
“revolutionary defeatism" that urged Communists to take advantage of the 
opportunity presented by an unpopular war to tum the army against the gov- 
ernment and mount a revolution. Though obviously useful to the Bolsheviks 
in the war-torn Russia of 1917, such a program was absurd with regard to the 
stable American political system of the 1940s and 1950s. Nonetheless, concern 
about subversion of the military surfaced whenever the CP opposed United 
States foreign policy, first during the Nazi-Soviet pact period and then during 
the Cold War. 

References to revolutionary defeatism grace the big communist trials of the 
1940s and 1950s. In the 1947 perjury tial of Carl Marzani, a New York City 
undercover policeman testified that Marzani had urged young Communists to 
join the army during the Nazi-Soviet pact period “so that we can disintegrate 
the morale of the men.” Similar charges surfaced during the 1949 Smith Act 
trial of the CP's leading officials. Not only did the prosecutors read into the tran- 
script the most damaging passages on revolutionary defeatism in the works of 
Lenin and Stalin, but they also had FBI informers testify about meetings at 
which party leaders discussed “the possibility, feasibiliry, and so forth ... of turn- 
ing 2 war into a civil war through the medium of civil disobedience.” 

Communists, it seemed, did more than just talk about subverting the mili- 
tary. As the Soviet Union tightened its grip on Eastern Europe in the aftermath 
of World War Il, Truman and his advisers began to worry that the rapid demo- 
bilization of the United States's armed forces was weakening the nation’s ability 
to oppose the Kremlin's advance. Because of the widespread clamor for the 
retum of American soldiers, it would have been politically suicidal in 1945 and 
1946 for the government to have urged the retention of large numbers of troops 
overseas. But, for some policymakers, the demand for rapid demobilizatiop 


concealed something more ominous than mere homesickness, Early in 1946, 


American Gls in Europe, the Philippines, and Hawaii mounted demonstrations 


to dramatize their desire to go home. The presence of alleged Communiss 


among the organizers of these protests convinced both military intelligence 2"4 
the FBI that Moscow was involved, _ ‘ 


= oy vat he seemingly indicated subversion within the armed foro 
$ what the Joint Chiefs of Staff called “anti-caste” agitation, ie,, protests 4 

racial discrimination. Such charges surfaced in Marzani’s tial; he was reputed © 

have been working “to sow resentment : 


and discontent among Negroes.’ The 
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allegations were not new; the CP had long been accused of taking advantage of 
the grievances of Aftican Americans and using them for its own purposes. The 
Cold War transformed such accusations into a matter of national secunty. Again, 
there scemed to be evidence, especially after Paul Robeson, perhaps the most well 
known African American in the party’s orbit, made the widely reported remark at 
a communist-sponsored peace conference in Paris in 1949 that if war broke out 

between the United States and the Soviet Union, American blacks did not have to 

fight for their country. 

Few public officials or politicians expressed much concern about the CP’s 
open opposition to American foreign policy. [ts covert impact, however, was 
assumed to be more dangerous. Secret party members might gain influence 
within the government and use their positions to further Soviet objectives. 
Such a scenario aligned the new Cold War concem about communist subver- 
sion with the highly partisan Communists-in-government issue and gave 
credibility to the damaging allegations of Joe McCarthy and his allies that 
Communists and fellow travelers had penetrated the New Deal and were still 
directly influencing policy. 

There was litte, if any, evidence for such allegations. The Truman adminis- 
tration certainly never took such charges seriously. Bur its opponents did—or at 
least claimed to. The FBI and the rest of the anticommunist network assembled 
enough pieces of circumstantial evidence for the administration's conservative 
enemies ta construct a number of ostensibly plausible scenarios that purported 
to show how highly placed communist agents had subverted American foreign 
policy. Most of these scenarios either identified particular individuals as party 
members or else cited specific incidents in which officials had come into contact 
with alleged Communists and then implemented policies that supposedly hurt 
American interests. Since the contacts had existed and since Communism was 
assumed to be peculiarly virulent and contagious, it is passible to understand 
why even the most outrageous charges of someone like Senator McCarthy 
could have a certain patina of plausibility. 

In 1946, several years before he was to accuse the former Stare Department 
official Alger Hiss of espionage, Whittaker Chambers told Raymond Murphy, 
the department's security officer, that the main job of his underground party 
unit “was to mess up policy.” Chambers repeated these alleganions before 
HUAC in August 1948, claiming that the Communists he worked with had 
entered the government not “for the purpose of espionage, but for the purpose 
of infiltrating the government and influencing government policy by getting 
Communists in key places.” When pressed by the FBI to give examples of how 
the members of his underground unit had influenced policy, he mentioned 
NLRB decisions, farm mortgages in Oklahoma, and an attempt “to influence a 
decision regardi r beet workers.” 

he rane offer any substantive evidence that Hiss or the other 
alleged Soviet agents had subverted American foreign policy. But for Republican 
critics of the Roosevelt and Truman administrations, Hiss's presence within the 
American delegation at the Yalta conference in 1945 was proof enough. After 
all, Yalta had been the place where, so these critics claimed, Eastem Europe 
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and China had been sald out to the Russians. Hiss had never made policy, 
however. The highest official linked to the supposed ring of communist ms 
was Harry Dexter White, an assistant secretary of the Treasury during an 
immediately after World War IL White was responsible for much of the 
Treasury Department's postwar international financial planning. He played an 
important role in establishing the International Monetary Fund and was its first 
American director. He was, so the FBI charged, “in a position to secure favor- 
able consideration for the U.S.S.R. in financial matters” and “would have the 
power to influence to a great degree deliberations on all international financial 
arrangements.” , 

Later on White was also charged with baving helped the Communists take 

aver China. For those members of the anticommunist network who believed 
that the CP had infiltrated the policy-making levels of the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations, the “loss” of China in 1949 definitively confirmed 
their suspicions, According to the scenario, which Alfred Kohlberg, Jo« 
McCarthy, and the other professional anti-Communists pushed during the 
early fifties, the State Department had let Mao Zedong take over China 
because the officials wha dealt with East Asian affairs were under the CP's 
influence. Though it was true that many of the nation’s China hands were crit- 
ical of Chiang Kai-shek, they neither favored the Chinese Communists, no? 
more important, had anything to do with their eventual tivmph, Chiang’ 
Nationalist regime was perfectly capable of losing China on its own. But, a3 
we shall see, there was enough circumstantial evidence for Kohlberg and his 
allies to construct a plausible case that communist influence within the State 
Department had caused the loss of China. 

The other sensitive area of American politics in the 1950s was nuclear weap- 
ons. Naturally espionage was a concern; but there were policy considerations 3 
well. Again, the allegation that there had been communist influence at the high 
est levels was used by people with other agendas. The main target here w2! 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, the nation’s most famous atomic scientist. O; penber 


mer was completely loyal, but he did question both the Kendopineat of the 
hydrogen bomb and the air force's enthusiasm for strategic bombing, Moreove" 
Oppenheimer’s past had been suspicious enough to raise some eyebrows. 

_He had come out of Berkeley, which even in the 1930s was a hotbed Md 
radical politics. Oppenheimer had not been in the party, but many of his friends 
and students, as well as his ex-girlfriend, brother, and sister-in-law, were. Aad ht 
wife (whose first husband had been killed in the Spanish Civil War) was a friend 
of Steve Nelson's, the party's local Organizer during the late thirties and eatlY 
forties. Though he abandoned his left-wing politics in 1942 when he 
the Manhattan Project's scientific director, Oppenheimer remained an object ° 
suspicion. Worse yet was an incident im which a Berkeley friend named 1 ako 
Chevalier had conveyed a request ta spy for the Russians. Oppenheimer “ 
rejected the Proposition out of hand but when he informed the Maunhatte" a 
oer fecunity people about the incident, he initially tried to shield Chevalie® * 
said that three unnamed individuals had made the approach. He soon told 
truth but the ariginal lie continued to hurt him. 
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The FBI had been on Oppenheimer's trail for years. In 1941 ic puc him on its 
list of potential subversives to be picked up for custodial detention. In the years 
that followed, Hoover repeatedly wamed the military authorities and the Truman 
administration about the distinguished physicist’s “Communist affiliations.” 
Nonetheless, it was not until 1953 that his enemies within the defense establish- 
ment finally got his security clearance revoked. In the November 1953 letter to 
J. Edgar Hoover that officially triggered Oppenheimer’s fall, William L. Borden, 
the former executive director of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, claimed that “more probably than not,” the physicist “acted under a 
Soviet directive in influencing United States military, atomic energy, intelligence, 
and diplomatic policy.” ... 

Naturally, the FBI had a strong investment in proving that such spying took 
place and in exaggerating its importance. Counterespionage had always been the 
Bureau’s main mission in the field of intemal security and its activities in that area 
had expanded enormously during World War Il. Peace, therefore, posed a prob- 
lem; the FBI would have to reduce its operations unless there was a new evemy 
te protect the nation against. Soviet spies certainly fit the bill. Given J. Edgar 
Hoover's ideological predilections as well as his agency’s institutional needs, it is 
easy to see why the Director and his men emphasized the threat of espionage and 
stressed that all party members would spy for the Russians if given the chance. 
The message got through, largely because the big spy cases of the early Cold 
War amplified and legitimized the FBI's contentions, convincing most 
Americans—publi¢ officials and ordinary citizens alike—that the Communist 
party was breeding spies. 

These cases have yet to be completely resolved. The end of the Cold War 
has opened many previously sealed Soviet and American records. As the 
evidence accumulates, it does seem as if many of the alleged spies had, indeed, 
helped the Russians. Though the FBI and its informers may have embroidered 
the details a bit in order to get publicity, preserve a witness's credibility, or— 
most important—get a conviction, it is clear that some kind of espionage took 
place during the 1930s and 1940s, However, because the data is so incomplete, it 
is hard to assess how extensive that spying was. The U.S. intelligence agenctes 
that released the Venona translations claim that they mention two hundred 
Ameticans. But not all the individuals can be identified. In addition, most of 
the names are aliases and we have to rely on the intelligence agencies’ assertion 
that the cover name “Liberal,” for example, actually refers to Julius Rosenberg. 
It taak years to decode the KGB's telegrams and the ageucies involved have not 
indicated when the documents were first deciphered nor how the identifications 
were made. 

Though the FBI seems to have operated on the assumption that anybody 
who had been in or near the Communist party and then associated with people 
who associated with Russians was involved with espionage, many of the records 
that have been released do not reveal whether the transmission of secrets actually 
occurred or whether American intelligence agents just assumed that it had. fn a 
sense, it makes little difference. Because Communism had been so tharoughly 
demonized, it did not take much evidence to convince most Americans that 
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mmunists spied for Russia. As a result, whether que or not, the espionage 
cn on believable. They amplified the perceived threat of American 
Communism, thus allowing many moderates and liberals to acquiesce and 
justify forms of political repression that under other circumstances they would 
never condone.... | 
McCarthy gave [the anticommunist] movement its name and, in return, fit] 
gave him his agenda and ammunition. As the point man of the anticommunist 
network, he brought to the cause enormous energy, a genius for publicity, and a 
refusal to play by the rules. He had always been a renegade. After entering poli- 
ties as a local judge, he switched parties, lied about his military recard, and then 
won election to the Senate in the Republican sweep of 1946 as a traditional 
Midwestem conservative. Since red-baiting was a common GOP campaign prac- 
tice that year, McCarthy’s use of the tactic against his Democratic opponent was 
unexceptional. Nor, except for his sdeaziness, did he distinguish himself during 
his first few years in Washington, Under attack in Wisconsin for illegal carmpaign 
practices, he also took money from companies whose interests he furthered and 
he defended the German SS men responsible for the 1944 massacre of unarmed 
civilians and American POWs in Malmédy, Belgium. Throughout, he displayed 
the same crudeness, dishonesty, and lack of principles chat later got labeled as 
McCarthyism. But until he latched onto the Communist issue, he remained 
largely unknown. 

All that changed on February 9, 1950, when he announced to the annual 
Lincoln Day Dinner of the Ohio County Women's Republican Club in 
Wheeling, West Virginia, that he held in his hand a list of 205 Communists 
in the State Department. He continued to allude to his lists over the next few 
days as he traveled through the Rocky Mountain states on a speaking tour for 
the Republican party. Pressed for specifics, he began to change the numbers 
and the charges, Perhaps it was only fifty-seven Communists, as he told repor- 
ters in Salt Lake City on February 10, or eighty-one, as he explained ro the 
Senate ten days later. Maybe they weren’t really “card-carrying” Communists, 
but “loyalty risks” or “people with Communist connections.” His allegations 
would probably have been dismissed as just so much Republican hor air ha 
Truman and the State Department not scrambled to rebut them, demanding 
that he supply them with every name he had. As a result, by the sime 
McCarthy returned to Washington, he had thrown the administration ont? 
the defensive and remvigorated the GOP's charge that the Democrats wet? 
soft on Communism. 

Because be was such a flagrant self-promoter, the sincerity of McCarthy * 
commitment to anticommurusm has long been open to doubt. He certaibly 
came to it late—identifying himself with the Communists-in-government is¥€ 
— eral years after other politicians had taken it up. At times, he even rold “ 
friends that he had embraced the issue to enhance his career. But he had oe 
shied away from red-baiting and, if he was not at first a true believer, he “7 
became one. Long after expediency would have dictated greater moderation, 


clung to the cause, determined to root out the Communist conspiracy that. 
clamed, threatened the United States. 
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If misrepresentations, threats, or outright lies were needed, he had no qualms 
about employing them. “I don't enjoy this task,” he announced, “It is a dirty, 
disagreeable job, but a job which must be done.” And be would liken it co his 
boyhood chore of killing the skunks that menaced his mother’s chickens, “a 
dirty, foul, unpleasant, smelly job. And sometimes after it was done, peaple did 
not like to have us sit next to them in church.” He gloried in his toughness, his 
image as an [nish barroom brawler who “deals with Commies via the fist” and 
“fights like a truck driver.” Because of his notoriety, it became common to 
equate him with the use of unfair tactics against Communists. Buc, as we have 
seen, J. Edgar Hoover and many of the other professional anti-Communists also 
bent the rules where Communism was concemed. 

Even so, Joe McCarthy was noisier, more impulsive, and more skillful in 
gaining publicity than the rest of the anticommunist network. Newspapers 
were still the nation’s leading source of information and McCarthy knew how 
to get his message on the front pages. He phyed for headlines, recognizing the 
importance of feeding reporters with the 1950s version of sound bites. He knew 
how to time his public statements to meet the wire services’ constant demand for 
updated stories and how to provide the concrete details, names, and numbers 
that made his charges seem fresh. The more sensational his allegations, the better. 
“McCarthy was a dream story,” the head of the Chicago Tribune’s Washington 
bureau recalled. “I wasn’t off page one for four years.” ... 
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The Consumer’s Republic: 
Mass Culture, Consumer Markets, 
and Identity in the 1950s 


For many Americans, the 1950s were a decade of unprecedented prosperity, ecorwmic expansion, 
high employment, and suburban growth. Affer de crises of the Great Depression and 
Word War II, many working people were able to enter the ranks of the U.S, middle dass for 
the first time. The decade's economic prosperity was rooted in two transfonnations: the continued 
development of the defense industry spurred by the Cold War and the spread of a consumer 
society that relied on the widening availability of affordable, mass-produced consumer goods. 
Indeed, the 1950s witnessed the birth of a full-fledged “consumer's republic” that had several 
features: its economy was driven by sass consumption rather than industrial production, it 
assigned heightened inipontance to advertising and mass communication, it placed the conswunption 
of goods and services at the ceer of political and cultural identity, and it both created and appealed 
to new kinds of consumer rnarkets. Among the most powerful of these new markets was the 
‘youth masleet’”—conprised of the “baby boomer” generation bom between 1946 and 1964: 

The prosperity of the 1950s was a source of both cultural optinisn and anxiety. On the 

one hand, the economic expansion of the decade underscored the power of the United States 0” 


the word stage in the years afier World War Il. The nati ia had come 
ities nations of Europe and Asia had 


their economies and in i the 
opposite for the United States: it had <TR indlemeed esas’ 
the 1930s, securing its ranking as the world’s strongest economy. And with the advert 
the Cold War, the nation’s status as an affluent, consumer Sotiety appeared to confer ils supe 
Mlority over the Soviet Union. Yet percolating beneath the upbeat veneer of the 1950s was an 
array of cultural anxieties. The end of World War I had hot seen the outbreak of peace, ~ 
rather the birth of the Cold War and an anns race that raised the terrifying specter of meer 
annihilation, The Cold War also had profound domestic implications, unleashing fear, Pa” 
ve and suspicion during the McCarthy era. Meanwhile, there were millions of Ameria” 

10 remained excluded from the promises of the affluent society: the nation's poor (espe 


propelled the country out of the Great Depression of 


+ 
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those in remote rural communities and in inner cities); the country's African Americans, who 
remained systematically excluded from the nation’s dominant political, economic, and cutural 
institutions; and women, who were lauded for their domestic roles as wives and mothers but 
were denied acess to the nation’s public life. At the same time, affluence itself enerped as 2 
potential threat to the integrity of the nation. Conunentators from across the political spectrum 
feared that mass consumption might make Americans soft and conformist, and that it was 
contributing to social problems like juvenile delinquency. Still others worried that the modem 
world of advertising was manipulating people’s desires and suming Armterican citizens into 
vapid, puppet-like consumers. Thus the “consumer's republic” of the 1950s contained multi- 
ple ambiguities. It promised to bring the good life within reach of millions of Americans and 
served as a fonnidable symbol of American power on the world stage. Yet, by placing consumnp- 
tion at the center of the nation’s cultural and economic life, it threatened to undermine ideals of 
industry, hard work, and thrift that had long been seen as essential to the American character. 


DOCUMENTS 


The documents that follow illustrate the complexities of American consumer cul- 
ture in the postwar era. They address four dominant themes: how the postwar 
economy was celebrated and tied to national strength; the ways Americans’ rela- 
tionship to the consumer economy was mediated along lines of race and class; the 
creation of market segmentation; and, finally, the cultural fears unleashed by the 
growth of mass consumption during this period. To begin, prosperity itself was a 
telatively new phenomenon, especially for Americans who had emerged from 
depression and war, Postwar business leaders feared that fresh memories of the 
Depression might fuel a revival of New Deal reform, a prospect they sought to 
avoid. They thus spent millions of dollars on campaigns to convince Americans of 
the benefits of the U.S, economic system. Document 1, an excerpt from a pam- 
phlet titled “The Miracle of America,” was part of an effort launched in 1948 by 
the Advertising Council, 2 non-profit organization that works with advertising 
agencies, media outlets, and corporate advertisers. While mass consumption fueled 
the postwar economy, it also became the object of cultural anxiety. For eample, 
some observers feared that the very popular medium of television was making 
Americans increasingly passive (Document 2). More than any other demographic, 
young people in the 1950s were recognized as constituting a powerful consumer 
market with its own distinct desires and tastes (Gee the advertisement featured in 
Document 3), The spread of advertising provoked fears that consumers were 
being transformed into victims of psychological manipulation, a theme Vance Pack- 
ard explored in his 1957 book The Hidden Persuaders (excerpted in Document 4). 
Mass consumption also raised questions about whether racial groups could maintain 
their unity and cultural integrity, issues E. Franklin Frazier raised pointedly in 
his 1957 book Black Bourgeoisie: The Rise of a New Middle Class (excerpted in 
Document 5). By the early 1960s, advertisers were waking up to the lucrative 
potential of the African-American urban market, the subject of Document 6, 
Taken together, these documents reflect both the hopes and the fears that 
surrounded consumer culture in the 1950s. 
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1. U.S. Business Celebrates the 
“Miracle of America,” 1948 


Ir all started ... when Junior looked up from his homework: 

“It says here America is great and powerful on account of the Amencan 
economic system. What's our economic system, Dad?” 

Dad put his paper down and appeared ta be thinking hard. 

“I'd like to know, too,” Mother put in. “I think in these times every American 
ought to be informed about what makes up the American way of life.” 

“So do I,” Sis added. 

“Well, | could give you all sorts of answers,” Dad said. “But maybe we 
ought to get the story straight from the one who knows it best,” 

“Who's that?” asked Junior. 

“You'll recognize him all right,” Dad said. “Let’s go!" 

So they did.... 

Junior gasped, “Gee whiz—I know him!" 

“Uncle Sam,” Dad began, “my boy here wants to know what makes 
America great. You know—our economic system and all that. Fact is, I guess 
we all do.”... ‘ 

“In the early days, men and animals did most of our work, 

<3 even No the wind to run our machines. 

en we In tO use Water pow i 
some places no ~ 5 power —s + nen Rane Ne nk 
We needed something better. Our inventors and business men kept testing 


and trying. There would be bi . 
that could be used anywhe “ ig rewards in our free market for reliable power 


At last we had it—thanks to an ingenious Scotsman—James Watt, He 


veloped engines run by gasolin 
, " e q 
Now we're looking for ways to use atomic ae iat 


the incentive to profit b ine ime ee: Why? Because we have had 
shies p Y making improvements—and backing them with ou! 


cotton gin that did 50 me wark, 
arded by the US. Amy, Instead ° 
standard parts which could be 


order for muskets aw 
arately, he tumed out 


=, 


Exceopss fom “The Mira a 
de of Ameren,” 4 Parnphiet prepared for i Sees lnc. (1948) 
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Eh Terry saw that if he cut his costs by mass production, and distributed a 
bigger volume more widely, he would benefit more people and make more 
money. And it worked out exactly that way! 

Pins had jong been made by hand, selling as high as 20 cents each. Then a 
Connecticut man perfected machines to make two million pins a week! 

Down through the years, Americans invented hundreds of thousands of 
work-saving machines. 

Of course, it takes money to make and install those new, labor-saving 
machines in factories—more money than any one man could afford. A machine 
for one worker often costs thousands of dollars. So the owner took in many 
partiers—thrifty men and women who received stock in exchange for their 
money. All these partners joined to form a company which they owned together. 
In order to make a profit in competition with other companies, they had to tum 
out better and less expensive products. 

The same new freedoms that made Americans ingenious and inventive made 
us better and better workers—no matter what our jobs. 

The planners and managers of industry found new and improved ways of 
designing factories and work flow—so that goods were turned out more quickly 
and cheaply. 

They found new and better ways to get those goods from the factories to 
the stores and into the homes. Advertising and selling opened up bigger markets 
by telling the story to millions. 

And the individual worker became steadily more skillful at his job. He real- 
ized that the more he could produce during the hours he worked, the more he 
would increase his own value. When many workers did that, it added up to 
national prosperity! 

Labor unions and collective bargaining strengthened the worker's sense of 
security and improved working conditions. The result is that America gradually 
developed the greatest group of skilled workers and technicians the world has 
ever seen... 

It is because we Americans produce so much better for every hour we work 
that we eam more and can buy more... 

... and the end is not yet. We have learned that in the long run, when output 
per hour goes up, prices drop, so more people can buy and all of us gain, 

“But when output per hour goes down, prices rise, so fewer people can bity and all of 
us lose. 

~ OF course, there are unusual periods when these principles don’t seem to 
work—times when business is far above or far below normal. But over the 
long pull you'll find that these nules of productivity do apply. 

On the average, productivity bas increased in the United States alrnost one- 
fifth every 10 years since 1850. We topped this in the 20 years 1920-1940, and 
We can do it again!” 

“Can we keep right on doing it?” Dad asked. 

“We certainly can!” Uncle Sam replied. “If everybody who plays a part in 
making things will team up to do it, we can raise productivity so far and so fast 
that we can share the benefits and have real security for al! our people.” 
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2. U.S. News and World Report Assesses the Perils of Mass 
Culture and the Evils of Television, 1955 


The biggest of the new forces in American life today is television. There has 
been nothing like it in the postwar decade, or in many decades before that— 
petbaps not since the invention of the printing press. Even radio, by contrast, 
was a placid experience. 

The impact of TV on this country has been so massive that Americans are 
stil wondering what hit them. Has the effect been good or bad? What perma- 
nent effects on the American way of life may be expected? These and other 
questions are considered in this survey. 

Probably there are some people in the U.S. who have never seen a television 
program, but you would have to go into the hills to find them, Two out of three 
U.S. families now own their own sets, or are paying for them. In 32 million 

homes, TV dials are flicked on and off, from channel to channel, at least 100 
million times between 8 a.m. and midnight. 

Everywhere, children sit with eyes glued to screens—for three to four hours 

a day on the average. Their parents use up even more time mesmerized by this 
new marvel—or monster, They have spent 15 billion dollars to look since 1946. 
Now, after nearly 10 years of TV, people are asking: “What hath TV 
bear What 1s this ap daing to us?" 
ole answers to this question are very hard to get. Pollsters, sociolog; s 
doctors, teachers, the TV people th i a 
than conclusions be tieha ey ha in ET SC Ca 

But almose everybody has an opinion and wants to air it, 
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understanding of people in other parts. That TV is making politics “‘a rich man’s 
game,” tuming statesmanship into a circus, handing demagogues a new weapon. 
But it is giving Americans their first good look at the inside of their Government, 
letting them judge the people they elect by sight as well as by sound and fury. 

That TV has distorted and debased Salesmanship, haunting people with sing- 
ing “commercials” and slogans. However, because or in spite of TV, people are 
buying more and more things they never before thought they needed or wanted. 

These are just some of the comments that people keep on making about 
TV. The experts say thar it probably will be another generation before there is 
a firm basis of knowledge about television’s impact on America. 

Today’s TV child, the boy or girl who was bom with a TV set in his home, 
is too young to analyze his feelings. Older people, despite their frequent 
vehemence about TV, are still far from sure whether they have all Aladdin's 
lamp or hold a bear by the tail... 


What Is It? 


Why do people want TV? A 867.50-per-week shoe repairman in San Francisco, 

puts it about as plainly as anyone can. “TV,” he says, “is the only amusement 

fy afford.” That was the reason he gave for paying four weeks’ wages for 
is set. 

The cobbler's comment explains TV’s basic lure. It is free entertainment 
except for the cost of [the] set, and repairs and electricity. It becomes so absorb- 
ing that a broken set is a family catastrophe. People will pay to have the set fixed 
before they will pay the milk bill, if necessary. 

What does TV do to people? What do people do with TV? The researchers 
are digging into these questions all the time. In general, they come to theories, 
rather than conclusions. There are three main theories: 

THEORY “A”: This is widely held by people whose professions bring them 
into close contact with juveniles—judges, district attorneys, police officers, 
Ministers. It assumes that TV is bound to be affecting the American mind and 
Character because it soaks up one to five hours a day or more that used to be 
spent in outdoor play, in games requiring reasoning and imagination, or in read- 
ing, talking, radio listening, or movie-going. 

Even the more passive of these pursuits, the theory runs, required more 
exercise of brain than does TV watching. Then, toa, many TV programs, the 
theorists say, are violent or in questionable taste. ra 

Net effect, according to these people, is a wasting away or steady decline in 
certain basic skills among American youngsters. Children lose the ability to read, 
forfeit their physical dexterity, strength, and initianve.... 

THEORY “B": Mainly held by sociologists, communications economists, poll- 
Stes, This is that television is changing the American mind and character, although 
hobady knows for sure just how. The evidence is too fragmentary. The analysts 
are disturbed by some aspects of TV's effect on viewers. Some think TV is condi- 
Honing Americans to be “other directed,” that is, getting the ideas from mena 
else. The early American, by contrast, 6 supposed to have been “inner directed, 

3 man who thought things out for himself on the bass of lus own reasoning. 
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A fancy name for this suspected effect of TV 1s “narcotic ener aa ~ 
means that more and more men come home in the evening, drop ~~ a cha 
front of the TV set after supper and dip into a dream world of un ee 

However, the same researchers confess that TV can have a ar — 
influence, bringing to the masses a taste “wd the arts and sciences, 4 pe 

ouldn’t get any other way. 
ee oe is aus in TV people themselves like to think. It is 
that television is rapidly becoming “one more service” to the U.S. public, — 
medium such as newspapers, magazines, radio. Some people watch TV a jot, 
others very little. Most people want a set around, but some don’t lean on it. mY 
The TV people nunimize the idea that TV is dominating American life. It 7 
almost as if they were afraid their own baby is getting too big. What they usually say 
is that the people who allow their lives to be controlled by television were similarly 
dominated by radio and the movies—and that they are only a small minority... 


What's on TV 


What do people get on TV? What do they want? Three out of every four TV 
programs are entertainment shows.... In a typical week of the peak TV season 
in January of last year, crime, comedy, variety, and Westem shows accounted for 
42.7 per cent of all TV program time on New York City screens, News 


accounted for 6.1 per cent of TV time—about the same share of time as was 
taken by quiz, stunt, and contest shows, Other 


informational types of TV 
shows, such as interviews, weather reports, travelogues, children’s instructional 
Programs, and cooking classes, got 16.2 per cent of the time, 

Rating figures tend to show that people are getting just about wha they 
want, in the opinion of the broadcasting industry, According to the “popularity” 
ratings of top shows, comedy and drama and straight entertainment are out pull- 
ig everything else. 


What about information? The popularity cards seem to indicate the reaction 
38 a stifled yawn. In a two-week period last June, 
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The public is fickle. Top rating is hard to hold. The viewers tire rapidly of a 


particular show unless the producers manage to come up with fresh material, 
new appeals. 


3. 7-Up Appeals to the Teen Market, 1957 
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4. Vance Packard Warns against 
the “Hidden Persuaders,” 1957 


The use of mass psychoanalysis to guide campaigns of persuasion has become < 
basis of a multimillion-dollar industry. Professional persuaders have seized “= 1 
m their groping for more effective ways to sell us their wares—whether 
products, ideas, attitudes, candidates, goals, or states of mind, 

This depth approach to influencing our behavior is being used in many fields 
and is employing a variety of ingenious techniques. It 1s being used most exten- 
sively to affect our daily acts of consumption. The sale to us of billions of dollars 
worth of United States products is being significantly affected, if not revolution- 
ized, by this approach, which is still only barely out of its infancy. Two thirds of 
America’s hundred largest advertisers have geared campaigns to this depth 
approach by using strategies inspired by what marketers call “motivation 

analysis.” 

Meanwhile, many of the nation’s leading public-relations experts have 
been indoctrinating themselves tn the lore of psychiatry and the social sciences 
in order to increase their skill at “engineering” our consent to their proposi- 
tions. Fund raisers are tuming to the depth approach to wring more money 
from us. A considerable and growing number of our industrial concerns 
(including some of the largest) are secking to sift and mold the behavior of 


their personnel—particularly their own executives—by using psychiatric and 
psychological techniques. Finally, 


this depth approach is showing up nation- 
ally in the professional politicians’ intensive use of symbol manipulation and 
reiteration on the voter, who more and more is treated like Pavlov's condi- 
Uoned dog, 


__ The effarts of the persuaders to probe our everyday habits for hidden mean- 
ings are often interesting purel 


i y for the flashes of revelation they offer us of 
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so that they can more 
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Certain of the probers, for example, are systematically feeling out our hid- 
den weaknesses and frailties in the hope that they can more efficiently influ- 
ence our behavior. At one of the largest advertising agencies in America 
psychologists on the staff are probing sample humans in an attempt to find 
how to identify, and bean messages to, people of high anxiety, body con- 
sciousness, hostility, passiveness, and so on. A Chicago advertising agency has 
been studying the housewife’s menstrual cycle and its psychological concomi- 
tants in order to find the appeals that will be more effective in selling her cer- 
tain food products, 

Seemingly, in the probing and manipulating nothing is immune or sacred. 
The same Chicago ad agency has used psychiatric probing techniques on Little 
girls. Public-relations experts are advising churchmen how they can become 
more effective manipulators of their congregations, In some cases these per- 
Suaders even choose our friends for us, as at 2 large “community of tomor- 
row” in Florida, Friends are furnished along with the linen by the 
Management in offering the homes for sale. Everything comes in one big, 
glossy package. 

Somber examples of the new persuaders in action are appearing not only in 
merchandising but in politics and industrial relations. The national chairman of 
a political party indicated his merchandising approach to the election of 1956 
by talking of his candidates as products to sell. In many industria) concerns now 
the administrative personnel are psycho-tested, and their futures are charted, by 
trained outside experts. And then there is the trade school in California that 
boasts to employers that it socially engineers its graduates so that they are, to 
use the phrase of an admiring trade journal, “custom-built men” guaranteed to 

have the right attitudes from the employer's standpoint. 

What the persuaders are trying to do in many cases was well summed up by 
one of their leaders, the president of the Public Relations Society of America, 
when he said in an address to members: “The stuff with which we work is the 
fabric of men's minds.” In many of their attempts to work over the fabric of our 
minds the professional persuades are receiving direct help and guidance from 
T€spected social scientists. Several social-science professors at Columbia — 
sity, for example, took part in a seminar at the university attended by dozens on 

ew York public-relations experts. In the seminar one professor, in a ~ o 
chalk talk, showed these manipulators precisely the types of mental manipulation 
they could a ith most likelihood of success. . 

"al this pon eget manipulation has its constructive and its amusing 
pects; but also, I think it fair to say, it has seriously antihumanistic implications. 

Uch of it seems to represent regress racher than progress for ae his 4 
Struggle to become a rational and self-guiding being. Something new, in at 
appears to be entering the pattern of American life with the growing power o 
wale ers " * . . . 

in a of print, film, and air wave the typical pairs tc citizen : 
Commonly depicted as an uncommonly shrewd person. He or nas rt en 
4 a thoughtful vorer, migged individualist, and, above all, as a careful hardheade 
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consumer of the wondrous products of American enterprise. He is, in short, the 
following of twentieth-century progress and enlightenment. 

Most of us like to fit ourselves into this picture, and some of us surely are 

justified in doing so. The men and women who hold up these glowing images, 
particularly the professional persuaders, typically do so, however, with tongue in 
cheek. The way these persuaders—who often refer to themselves pood-naturedly 
as “symbol manipulators’—see us in the quiet of their interoffice memos, 
trade journals, and shop talk is frequently far less flattering, if more interesting. 
Typically they see us as bundles of daydreams, misty hidden yearnings, guilt 
complexes, irrational emotional blockages. We are image movers given [0 
impulsive and compulsive acts. We annoy them with our seemingly senseless 
quirks, but we please them with our growing docility in responding to their 
manipulation of symbols that stir us to action. They have found the supporting 
evidence for this view persuasive enough to encourage them to tum to depth 
channels on a large scale in their efforts to influence our behavior, 

The symbol manipulators and their research advisers have developed their 
depth views of us by sitting at the feet of psychiatrists and social scientists (partic- 
ularly psychologists and sociologists) wha have been hiring themselves aut 3 
“practical” consultants or setting up their own research firms. Gone are the 
days when these scientists confined themselves to classifying manic depressives: 
fitting round pegs in round holes, or 
Solomon Islanders. These new experts, with training of varying thoroughness: 
typically refer to themselves as “motivation analysts” or “motivation researchers.” 
The head of a Chicago research 
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The reason why I mention merchandisers more frequently than the other 
types of persuader in this exploration is that they have more billions of dollars 
immediately at stake and so have been pouring more effort into pioneering the 
depth approach, But the others—including publicists, fund raisers, politicians, 
and industrial personnel experts—are getting into the field rapidly, and others 
with anything to promote will presumably follow... 

The motivational analyst and symbol manipulator pooling their talents, and 
with millions of dollars at their disposal, make a fascinating and at times disturb- 
ing team. Results of their maneuvers indicate they are still quite a way from 
being infallible. Many of them are quick to admit their techniques are still not 
Precise, But startling beginnings are being made. 

These depth manipulators are, in their operations beneath the surface of 


American life, starting to acquire a power of persuasion that is becoming a matter 
of justifiable public scrutiny and concem. 


5. E. Franklin Frazier Critiques 
the Black Bourgeoisie, 1957 


The black bourgeoisie, as we have seen, has created a world of make-believe to 
shield itself from the harsh economic and social realities of American life. This 
world of make-believe is created out of the myth of Negro business, the 
Teports of the Negro press on the achievernents and wealth of Negroes, the 
Tecognition accorded them by whites, and the fabulous life of Negro 
“society.” Some of the middle-class Negro intellectuals are not deceived by 
the world of make-believe. They will have nothing to do with Negro “soci- 
ety” and refuse to waste their time in frivolities, They take their work seriously 
and live in relative obscurity so far as the Negro world is concerned. Others 
seek an escape from their frustrations by developing, for example, a serious 
interest in Negro music—which the respectable black bourgeoisie often pre- 
tend to despise. In this way these intellectuals achieve some identification 
with the Negro masses and with the traditions of Negro life. But many more 
middle-class Negroes, who are satisfied to live in the world of make-believe 
but must find a solution to the real economic and social problems which they 
face, seek an escape in delusions. ee 
They seek aes in delusions involving wealth. This is facilitated by the 

fact that they have had little experience with the real meaning of wealth and 

that they lack a tradition of saving and accumulation, Wealth to them means 

Spending money without any reference to its source. Hence, their behavior 

Generally reflects the worst qualities of the gentleman and peasant en or 

their only vital traditions spring. Therefore, their small accumulations of capital 

and the income which they receive from professional services within the Negro 


eee 

Repnnted with penmision of Free Press of Simon & Schuster, Inc., from Blark Bourgeotste; The Rise of a 
New Middle Clas by E. Franklin Frazier. Copyright © 1957, 1962 by the Free Press Copyright © 
Tenewed 1985, 1990 by Thomas L Jones, All nght reserved. 
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community make them appear wealthy in companson with the low economic 
status of the majority of Negroes. The delusion of wealth is supported by the 
myth of Negro business. Moreover, the attraction of the dejusion of wealth is 
enhanced by the belief that wealth will gain them acceptance in American life. 
In seeking an escape in the delusion of wealth, middle-class Negroes make a 
fetish of material things or physical possessions. They are constantly buying 
things—honses, automobiles, furniture and all sorts of gadgets, not to mention 
clothes. Many of the furnishings and gadgets which they acquire are never 
used; nevertheless they continue to accumulate things. The homes of many 
middle-class Negroes have the appearance of museums for the exhibition of 
American manufactures and spurious art objects. The objects which they are 
constantly buying are always on display. Negro school teachers who devote 
their lives to “society” hke to display rwenty to thirty pairs of shoes, the major- 
ity of which they never wear. Negro professional men proudly speak of the 
two automobiles which they have acquired when they need only one. The 
acquisition of objects which are not used or needed seems to be an attempt 
ta fill some void in theiz lives. 
The delusion of power also appears ta provide an escape for middle-class 
Negroes from the world of reality which pierces through the world of make- 
believe of the black bourgeoisie. The positions of power which they occupy in 


the Negro world often enable them to act autocratically towards other 
Negroes, especially when the 


such cases the delusion of 
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Despite the tinsel, glitter and gaiety of the world of make-believe in which 
middle-class Negroes take refuge, they are still beset by feelings of insecurity, 
frustration and guilt. As a consequence, the free and easy life which they appear 
to lead is a mask for their unhappy existence. 


6. Advertisers Discover the 
African-American Urban Market, 1964 
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Rockwell’s everyman figure in the “Freedom of Speech” poster, and Rockwell's 
ESSAYS 


Willie Gillis (the common man as G.L). The war years also prolonged the mod- 
est redistribution of income from rich to poor that had begun during the 1930s. 





i 1950s is asso- 
Perhaps more than any other decade of the twentieth century, ine 
eed tk the idea of upward class mobility—that is, the notion that more 


Americans were able to successfully enter the ranks of the middle class than at 
any ume cither before or since. These two essays explore the theme of a 
mobility from two different directions. In the first essay, the late — 
Marchand, a prominent historian of advertising, shows how a wide range © 
popular cultural texts celebrated “classless prosperity"—the idea that ane 
prosperity was leveling class distinctions in American society, In the secon 

essay, historian Lizbeth Cohen, in contrast, focuses on the reality of persistent 
class inequality in the 1950s, suggesting that upward economic mobility was 
neither as extensive nor as far reaching as many scholars have assumed. 


Visions of Classlessness 
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Although this process was to come to a standstill in the late 1940s, Americans 
emerged from the war confident of a snowballing trend toward economic 
democratization and a clasdess culture. 

Meanwhile, in what Frank Fox has characterized as “World of Tomomow” 
advertising, business interests painted stirring images of the technological future. 
Wartime research, when applied ta consumer products, would bring new power 
and comfort to the common man in a “thermoplastic, aerodynamic, supersonic, 

ic, gadgetonic” postwar world. Popular anticipation of a Precise water 
shed moment—when the war would end and the “future” begin—took on a 
millennial cast. In style these wartime visions paralleled themes of the General 
Motors Futurama at the 1939 World's Fair. The message was one of man’s tech- 
nological dominion over nature, of machines as social solutions, Yer another 
Wartime message, infused in advertising and other forms of popular culture, 
Promised that victory would restore a cherished version of the true American 
Way of life, based on the small town, the commer drugstore, and the close-knit 

ily—an image aptly described as “American Pastoral.” 

Instead, the atv world brought bureaucratic complexity, cold war insecu- 
rity, and a shrunken sense of individual mastery. {t produced a technology of atomic 
Peni as well as material comfort. Inspired by the sweeping democratic promises of 
Wartime ideology and a hunger for security and stability, Americans welcomed the 
notion of classless prosperity. Enticed by expectations of increased power and con- 
trol, they reacted with dismay as they found themselves slipping into a condition of 
Greater vulnerability and dependency. In response they embraced popular culture 
reveries that seemed to enhance their sense of personal dominion. 

The postwar period saw the emergence of a popular culture more en, 
neous than Americans had previously known, as the cold war reinforc ne 
end toward consolidation, This greater homogeneity also reflected changes a 
demography, increasingly centralized production of popular culture a an 
artifacts, and more effective dissemination of popular culture by the media, — 

One measure of increasing homogeneity was a decline x" npee-heareken 
from ethnic cultures, By the time of World War Ul, pag fo 
had been cut off for a full generation. Between 1940 and ~ a percentage 
of foreign-bom declined from 8.8 percent to 5.4 percent, “- “rT er 
Of Americans with at least one parent of foreign birth fell os : ae : 
13.5 percent. A decline in carriers of ethnic culture such es reign anguag 
Newspapers, theaters, musical organizations, and social h ré 0 : ra 

emographic changes. Commercial entertainment increasingly a « . 
attractions of ethnic folk culture and filled the new increments ~ a 
time. Network radio expanded its nationalizing and homogenizing in —e : 
and radio sets in use increased right up to the advent of an teat —, fomn % 
agent of common popular culture—television. ames “- ~ = - the 
“big four” popular periodicals, Life, Reader ’s Digest, Look, an hide sd aetin 
Post, increased their combined total circulation by 105 percent. Although some 
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groups did maintain “taste subcultures,” more and more Americans read, heard, 
and saw the same popular fare. : 
Another measure of hornogeneity was the decline of class and regional dif- 
ferences in clothing and recreation. During the late 1940s sales of traditional 
work clothes fell precipitously, with the production of men’s casual pants and 
shirts nsing almost as rapidly. More workers wore casual clothes on the job, 
and off work men of different classes seemed indistinguishable on the street. 
Life referred matter-of-factly in 1949 to blue jeans as part of a national teenage 
“uniform.” By the 1950s these classless, vaguely “westem” progeny of demo- 
cratic G.]. dungarees had come to symbolize the triumph of denim as an equal- 
izing casual wear for virtually all Americans. Steady increases in the length of 
paid vacations for workers had also begun to equalize the distribution of formal 
leisure ume. The Bureau of Labor Statistics even argued that by 1950 the earlier, 
distinctively “working class” patterns of spare-time activities and expenditures 
had almost disappeared among urban workers, 

Signs of a national culture abounded. In the early 1950s, as journalist Russell 
Lynes remarked, Sears, Roebuck ceased publication of regional catalogs on the 
grounds that tastes in fiuniture had become identical throughout the country. 
Fortune reported that tastes in food were “flattening” regionally. Merchandising 
consultants began to talk about a “standard middle-maior ig 
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manipulative, whatever-will-sell attitude by the producer? Then TV seemed to its 

critics to have unquestionably triumphed as de mass culture medium. 

Actually, TV probably served more to nationalize and homogenize than either 
to uplife or degrade. Television advertising embedded slogans, brand names, and 
affective imagery into the national consciousness with a new intensity, creating 
symbols for a more uniform national language. Television also helped promote 
the “common language” functions of national sports spectatorship. Together with 
convenient air travel, TV made attractive the nationalizing of the professional sports 
leagues. Minor league baseball declined as did a multitude of more significant local 
institutions—ethnic clubs, local union meetings, local political clubs—contribuning, 
in Martin Mayer's view, to individual feelings of anomie and powerlesmess.... 

_ The dream of suburban comfort and microcosnic control was a sinking 
mstance of upper-middle-class myopia. “Everybody” was not moving to the suburbs, 
despite impressions conveyed by Sunday supplements, TV advertisements, and pop- 

ular sociology. Most housing developments were priced out of the range of those 
below the median income, The migration that inundated the suburbs came primar- 
ily from those among the top 40 percent in family income, especially those of the 
professional and technological elites who made impresive gains in income after 

1945. Moreover, the most highly publicized sociological studies of suburbia focused 
On areas that were even more affluent than average—thus exaggerating “typical” 
Suburban prosperity. Since writers, academics, and advertising executives came 
from the very segment of society making the most rapid gains, they found 1t easy 
to believe everyone was riding the same wave of prosperity. The idea of a consum- 
mated classlessness struck them with the force of a revelation. 

The celebration of this “clasdess prosperity” permeated the popular culture 
that other Americans of the era consumed. Russell Lynes helped popularize the 
new “obsolescence” of class with his essay “High-brow, Low-brow, Middle- 

brow" in 1949, Life magazine’s version carried 2 striking two-page chart depicting 
the cultural tastes of Lynes's various “brows” in ten categories ranging from furni- 
ture to entertainment. Economic classes were obsolete, Lynes insisted; people now 
chose their pleasures and consumer goods strictly on the basis of individual taste. 
Sociologist William Whyte noted the “displacement of the old class criterion” by 

the impntse to ‘culture’ and ‘good taste."” Values were “coming together, he 
“Oncluded, and the suburbs had become the “second great melting pot.” 

_ “The distinction between economic levels in the ownership of tangibles is 
diminishing," the Bureau of Labor Statistics noted, thus “breaking down the bar- 
Mets of community and class.” Sportswriters celebrated the supposed democrati- 
zation of golf: “Class lines are eliminated,” they argued, “when the nation wears 
‘Ports clothes.” Producers of the big-money TV quiz shows nurtured popular 
enthusiasm for illusions of equality by creating such folk heroes us the “cop 
Who knew Shakespeare.” The sponsor of “The $64,000 Question” explained: 

We're trying to show the country that the little people are really very 
intelligent..." Winners were prototypes of the common man and woman, sym- 

Is of democratized intelligence. Advertisers now cast affluent suburban families 
not only as models of appropriate consumer styles bur also as realistic portrayals 
Of average Americans. In the 1920s and 1930s, Americans had known that they 
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were seeing explicit models of high socety “smarmess” in many ads. Now they 
were encouraged to see the advertising models as mirrors of themselves. — 
Such images and perceptions of classlessness eventually found expression in 
the language itself The 1961 Webster's Intemational Dictionary acknowledged the 
existence of a new word not recognized in earlier editions: life-style. This new 
term, which gradually replaced the older phrase “way of life,” conveyed nuances 
of classlessness.... Behind the rise of the word life-style lay the assumption that 
increases in real income, the equalizing qualities of new synthetic fabrics and sub- 
urban amenities, and the expansion of automobile and appliance ownership had 
created a totally middle-class society in which all significant differences were sim- 
ply free expressions of personal tastes. 
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the Capital. The physical mobility of the 1940s also enhanced the church's role as 
social anchor in the midst of social disruption, a place where new residents in a 
community might make social contacts. Theologian Will Herberg concluded that 
the three major faiths, Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism, had come to serve 
as a new American “triple melting pot” for third-generation immigrants as ethnic 
subcultures declined. But Herberg and other religious leaders also womied about 
the quality of the new “religious awakening.” What could one make of an enthusi- 
asm for faith in which 86 percent of all Americans declared the Bible to be the word 
of God, yet 53 percent could not name a single one of the four Gospels? Perhaps 
the answer lay in a 1957 Gallup poll in which 81 percent affirmed their expectation 
that “religion can answer all or most of today’s problems.” 

Postwar piety was paralleled by a surge of psychology. The prewar decades 
had witnessed a considerable popularization of the concepts of psychology and 
Psychiatry, especially among the well-educated. World War II increased popular 
awareness of applied psychology and its contributions to personnel selection and 
“adjustment.” Familiarity with psychological jargon—neurosis, inferiority com- 
plex, schizophrenia, maladjusnment—was already widespread. But in the postwar 
years, psychology became a popular mania. Publishers responded to a thirst for 
self-analysis quizzes, how-to-do-it manuals, and psychological advice. A typical 
issue of Reader's Digest contained at least wo articles of the “What's Your Per- 
sonality?” and “Do You Think like a Man or a Woman?” variety. 

Among books and films one could almost predict that if it was “serious,” it 
was also psychological. Even the durable western tended to become a stage setang 
for the playing out of psychological dramas. Advertisers threw themselves headlong 
into motivation research and “depth interviews” in a search for those “deeptying 
habits, feelings, aversions, inner compulsions, and complexes” that might inhibit 
the buying impulse, Arzybasheff included in his fanciful cartoon of “Improved 
Design for Modem Man” for Life in 1951 a hole in the side of the modem 
woman's head labeled “Aperture for easy access to brain comparmient by 
Psycho-analyst.”” When Lucy set up her “Psychiatric Help—5¢" booth in Charles 
Schulz’s popular “Peanuts” comic strip, it simply marked with mild satire a logical 
conclusion to the trend toward universal dissenunation of popular psychology. 

The craze for the psychological explanation did not reflect unequivocal accep- 
tance of psychological techniques. True, psychologists were much in demand to 
Provide explanations of juvenile delinquency, rock ‘n’ roll music, marnage pro- 
blems, personal aptitudes, and college panty raids. Even the Kinsey Reports on 
sexual practices were accepted as useful by a majority of Americans. But the fre- 
quency with which psychology and psychoanalysis served as topics for humor 
attested to deep ambivalence about psychology’s “contributions.” Although psy- 
chology promised a kind of control, an opportunity to reshape ones personality 
Or gain a form of dominion by understanding and manipulating others, m also 
awakened fears that one might be the object rather than the agent of manipulation. 

In The Hidden Persuaders (1957), Vance Packard found a large audience for his 
Wamings about dangers embedded in motivation research and Subliminal sugges~ 
tion by advertisers. Americans might have been more alarmed if they had been 
fully aware of such new psychological “machine” and techniques as the “People 
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Machine,” Galvanic Skin Response, “Simulmatics,” and “aroma mood music,” to 
ich some ad agencies were giving curious, if skeptical, attention. William 
which some ad agencies giving E 
Whyte, in The Organization Man, desctibed the pressures toward conformity 
embodied in the proliferating personality tests given by business organizations. 
Whyte even appended a subversive chapter on “How to Cheat on Personality 
Tests” as his meager contribution to the preservation of personal dominion. Amer- 
icans worried about “brain-washing,” and 1950s science fiction movies were 
sometimes as concemed with loss of personal control, with invasion or infiltration 
by some alien force, as they were with the specter of atomic warfare. As the 
autonomy of the individual scemed to shrink, psychology, for all its fascination, 
still did not offer unequivocal assurance of gaining dominion over self. 

Millions of Americans, however, hopefully sought such assurance from a 
fusion of psychology and religion. A major element in postwar popular culture 
was the “cult of reassurance,” promoted most effectively by the Presbyterian 
minister Norman Vincent Peale. An amalgam of psychology and rrligion, the 
cult gained its initial postwar impulse from Rabbi Joshua Liebman’s prescriptions 
for the cure of inner tensions in Peace of Mind (1946). Liebman's book topped the 
best-seller list in 1947 and eventually sold a million copies, Peale advanced the 
movement's momentum with his best-selling A Guide to Confident Living (1949) and 


then with The Power of Positive Thinking (1952), which dominated the nonfiction 
best-seller charts from 1952 to 1955, soon surpassing nwo million copies... 

A popular culture of reassurance was not everybody's answer to powerlessness. 
It was true that certain consolidating tendencies—the influences of network tele- 
vision and the common language and repetitious visual landscapes of national 
advertising, pop architecture, and restaurant and motel chains—worked to rein- 
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produce specialized films for minority audiences—one of which was teen-agers. 
Radio followed the same pattern. Advertisers soon recognized the existence of a 
Massive teen-age market. Eugene Gilbert built a large marketing business by provid- 
ing advertisers with inside information on teen-age consumers. His trick was spec- 
tacularly simple: employ teen-agers themselves to quiz other teen-agers about their 
wants and needs. Eventually Life confirmed the discovery ofa teen-age market in an 
article entitled “A New $10 Billion Power: The U.S. Teen-age Consumer.” Life 
Personalized the story by featuring pictures of the loot accumulated by “the business- 
man’s dream of the ideal teen-ager,” Suzie Slattery from (where else?) California. 
Attempts by the media to explore the rebellious aspects of the teen-age cul- 
ture created new fissures in popular culture. In the movie Rebel without a Cause 
(1955), the plot and dialogue comprise a virtual textbook of popular psychology. 
The police lieutenant is an amateur psychologist; the hero's mother, a castrating 
female. The father's toultiple complexes make him a complete buffoon. The 
hero's friend is a self-destructive neurotic, abandoned by his parents; and the her- 
Oine’s father panics at her emerging sexuality and treats her with alternating rage 
and condescension. Rebel without a Cause was a “lesson” movie for parents: be care- 
ful and understanding, or this (rebellion) could happen to you. But James Dean’s 
Portrayal of the teen-age hero, his most influential acting role, diverted attention 
to the style and mannerisms of the misunderstood “rebel.” Youths made the 
movie theirs, Vicarious rebels adopted the Jarnes Dean image as an expression of 
“ontempt for the satiated and challengeless life of middle-aged suburban America. 

The evolution of popular music revealed even more vividly the process of 

disruption, the fraying of social nerves by age conflicts. Before the 1950s producers 
Of popular music had largely ignored age differences, and the songs of adults and 
teen-agers were the same. As late as 1951 Gallup polls on favorite vocalists showed 
little variation among age groups. Far more significantly, the pollsters did not 
fecord responses for persons under 21. Yet teen-agers were already a major buying 
Public for records, and the average age of purchasers continued to fall during the 
1950s. With the rise of the 45 rpm record (cheap, unbreakable, easy to transport 
and change) and the transformation of radio in the early 1950s, the weight of teen- 
48¢ preferences tipped the scales toward diversity in this form of popular culture. 
_ . Even earlier, fragmentation had begun to appear within the popular music 
Industry. A baycott by radio stations in the early 1940s had broken the monop- 
oly of the “big three” record companies. Radio disc jockeys gained i, naps 
and technological advances meant that production of quality recordings was no 
longer confined to a handful of studios in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
Independent companies, the primary producers of “race” and hillbilly" music, 
Gained new opportunities. Still, che resulting tremors in the industry were rela- 
Svely minor. From 1946 to 1953 the six dominant recording companics— 
nee Columbia, Victor, Capitol, MGM, and Mercury—recorded all but 5 of 
*he 163 records that sald over a million copies. . 

Radio, in reaction to the abrupt abduction of ts general audience by TV, cast 
about for minority tastes to satisfy. One market for subcultural progranuning was 
teen-agers, Specialized radio stations now gave them a medium of their own. 
Some argue that teen-age audiences created “rock ‘n’ roll,” Others explain that 
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werful consolidating force in popular culture, was also, inadvertently, 
Pipe! yr this vehicle of dissent and fragmentation. Both are largely cortect, 
together these two forces set the stage for a popular culture explosion. 4 
By 1953 certain ingredients of rock ‘n’ roll had been fermenting for “ 
years. Migrations out of the South had increased national familiarity with “hill- 
billy” and black styles in music, In the late 1940s Billboard magazine, the arbiter 
of pop music, bolstered the respectability of both styles by rechriscening ~ 
“hillbilly” category as “country and western” and race music” as “rhythm an 
blues.” Elements of each style began to appear in pop hits. Meanwhile, with 
the postwar demise of the big bands, the individual singer gained prominence. 
Frank Sinatra epitomized the trend, winning the adulation of young “bobby- 
soxers” in the carly 1940s and sustaining his popularity by projecting qualitis 
of sincerity and involvement. Meanwhile, country singers Roy Acuff and then 
Hank Willams won buge followings with their sincere, emotional styles. 
Against the backdrop of a pallid, taken-for-granted prosperity and cold wat 
perils about which youth could do little, 2 thirst arose among the young for 
forms of popular culture that would permit expressions of highly personali 
emotion. Frankie Laine (“Jezebel,” “Your Cheatin’ Heart,” “1 Believe’) “sold 
Emotion ... with a capital E” even more explicitly than did Sinatra, In 195! 
Johnnie Ray stimred up a riotous teen-age response and set new standards for em” 
ton and involvement in his popular hit “Cry.” Ray, unlike Sinatra, was neithe! 


smooth nor controlled. He exposed an emotional vulnerability as he abandoned 
himself to the song’ 
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Tall Sally,” outsold Pat Boone’s bland cover version. With his frantic movements 
and raucous shouts, Little Richard, in Charlie Gillett’s words, was “coarse, uncul- 
tured, and uncontrolled, in every way hard for the musical establishment to take.” 
The lines were being drawn largely on the basis of age, although the preference of 
many white teen-agers for “black” music added another dimension to the rift. 

Critics of the new music and of the mixed-up, misunderstood hero decried 

the new mystique. The tough, self-pitying “sad-bad-boy” figures represented an 
“apotheosis of the immarure.” “Rock ‘n’ roll used a jungle strain” to provoke a 
“wave of adolescent riot.” How could a prosperous, middle-class nation find sarisfac- 
tion in such moronic lyrics and “quivering adolescents”? Time compared rock ‘n’ roll 
concerts to Hitler’s mass meetings, and other critics denounced the new music as 
nauseating and degenerate, an appeal to “vulgarism and amimality,” Could a consol- 
idating popular culture even begin to bridge the gap suggested by such reactions? 

Extreme views would remain irreconcilable. But 1955 elevated to stardom a 
versatile performer who brought the rock ‘n’ roll movement to a climax yet ulti- 
mately helped partially to reconcile rock with mainstream popular culture. Elvis 
Presley, the “hillbilly cat,” as Greil Marcus writes, “deeply absorbed black music, 
and transformed it...." The style of his early singles was “rockabilly"——“the only 
style of early rock ‘n’ roll that proved white boys could do it all—that they could 
be as strange, as exciting, as scary, and as free as the black men who were sud- 
denly walking America’s airwaves...” Even as Elvis moved up to RCA and 
National fame in 1955 and 1956 with “Heartbreak Hotel” and “You Ain't 
Nuthin’ But 2 Hound Dog,” he continued to evoke sexuality, exhibitionism, 
and a defiance of restraint. Elvis projected emotional involvement; he encomi- 
Passed the prized qualities of both toughness and vulnerability. 

But Elvis not only fulfilled the image of frustrated, sensitive, rebellious hero for 
the new teen-age generation; he was ao “hellbent on the mainstream.” By the end 
Of the 1950s, he had achieved hits with gospel songs and sentimental ballads. Eventu- 
ally, one of his best-selling albums was “Blue Hawaii.” His style encompassed 
schmaltz as well as rebellion, Las Vegas as well as Memphis, Along with Pat Boone, 
Bobby Darin, Bobby Rydell, Paul Anka, Ricky Nelson, and a host of new teen-age 
Sooners, and with the added influence of Dick Clark’s “American Bandstand” on 
TV, Elvis eased rock ‘n’ roll’s way into the mainstream. The aura of challenge and 
threat in rock was overshadowed by the sentimentalities of teen-age love. By 1960, 
the popular music industry was fragmented. The venerable and consensus-based 
“Your Hit Parade” had expired after a period of senility, spurred on by rock ‘n 
roll, More concemed with the style of performance than with the song itself, the 
New rock audience was bored by interpretations of hit rock numbers by “Hit Parade 
regulars. But, thus far, the fissure created in American popular culture by rock ‘n’ roll 
and generational stress had proved to be a crevice rather than a chasm. 

Teen culeure and rock ‘n’ roll, however, were not the only signs in the late 
1950s of a possible countermarch in popular culrure away from homogeneity 
toward segmentation. In reaction to the severe inroads of TV, movie-makers 
had sought specialized audiences that included intellectuals as well as teen-agers. 
Radio had fully adopted specialty programming. Gated, exclusive suburban 

€velopments gained in popularity. Portents of a difficult future for the great 
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mass-cicculason, general-audience magazines began to appear, as both Life and 
Saturday Evening Post lost advertising. Despite the “whitewardly mobile oe 
sages of middle-class black magazines like Ebony, inklings could be found in 
eventual movement of blacks to a more protective, conserving attitude towa : 
the distinetive qualities of their own culture. On top of everything, enclaves ° 
“beatniks” now flaunted a life-style even more irreconcilable with mainstream 
popular culture than that associated with rock ‘n’ roll. ‘ 
One prospect for popular culture at the end of the 1950s was fragmentation, 
with increasing specialization in production and participation. But in one significant 
way, the consolidating process in American popular culture continued to move 
ahead, The history of modem popular culture is more characteristically an aspect 
of the history of business than an aspect of the histories of art, literature, music, OF 
architecture. And the business interests chat determined the available choices for most 
popular culture consumers had not been verging toward fragmentation or diversity. 
The “popular culture establishment”—in the form of CBS, NBC, and ABC, of 
General motors, Walt Disney Enterprises, MGM, and Time-Life, or the J. Walter 
Thompson, Young and Rubicam, and other great advertising agencies—certainly 
wielded a more extensive control over the range of products and images available 
to the public in 1960 than in 1945. These gumts, like most of the small popular 
Nielsen ratings, and the audi- 
sell the sponsor's goods... 
omplexities, Americans found 
visions of an emerging classless- 
ness and vicarious compensations for 2 hedged-in, manipulated feeling. Popular 


» evasions, material artifacts, and vicarious expen- 
ences through which Americans tried to recapture a sense of dominion. 
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“social service state for the benefit of the mass middle class” evolved in the post- 
war era, distributing individual benefits by way of the GI Bill, government sub- 
sidies, and tax breaks accrued to homeowners, consumers of durable goods, 
credit borrowers, and male-breadwinner taxpayers. In contrast, the alternative- 
empowemnent as a unionized, class-conscious working class-was hindered, even 
delegitimized, by Congress's passage of the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, 

A counterrevolution with long-lasting consequences, the act reestablished 
much of the managerial authonity that the New Deal's pro-labor Wagner Act 
of 1935 had challenged and put new shackles on labor. Taft-Hareley expanded 
the list of prohibited “unfair labor practices” to include such critical organizing 
Strategies as mass picketing, sympathy strikes, and secondary boycotts, where a 
union takes action against a company not itself involved in a labor dispute in 
Order to pressure another firm with which the union is disputing. The act 
empowered employers—and even the government—to acquire anti-stnke 
injunctions and to resist the union shop through state “tight-to-work” laws, 
The act barred the organization of supervisory personnel like foremen and 
purged communists, many of them members of the founding generation of the 
CIO, from union leadership. By all these measures, Taft-Hartley set out to tor- 
pedo the wartime explasion of union power, and to a large extent it succeeded. 

erican union membership never surpassed its end-of-war height of 35 percent 
of the workforce and remained largely contained within the economic sectors 
and regional territories and that it had conquered during its rise in the 1930s. 

The actions and words of postwar unions themselves scemed to reinforce this 
shift from militant workers to the more middle-class purchasers as Gtizens desired in 
the Consumers’ Republic. To begin with, labor was obsessed with expanding work- 
ers’ Purchasing power; hardly a publication or speech failed to hail it as the ideal route 
to—and outcome from—full employment, high wages, and economic growth. By 
Injecting workers so centrally into the macroeconomics of the postwar mass 
Consumption economy, CIO and AFL labor leaders like Philip Murray, Walter 
Reuther, and George Meany inevitably drew attention to workers as consumers 
With material desires and ambitions. In the wake of the 1946 senkes and the cestric- 
tions imposed by Taft-Hartley a year later, labor leaders reoriented their bargaining 
Objectives away from demanding a greater say in shop floor operation and company 
decision-making from employers and more extensive social provision fom govern- 
ment toward maximizing workers’ purchasing power, by pegging a to 
Consumer prices through automatic cost-of-living adjustments (COLAs) and to 

ivi j factors (AIFs). By the early 1960s the 
Productivity through annual improvement factor ro 
COLA/AIF Principle had spread from the auto industry to more t of al 
Union contracts nationwide. Meanwhile, unions focused within their awn organi- 
Zations on programs such as credit unions and consumer counseling poe a 
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Another way that unions supported the Consumers’ Republic was by 
endorsing its gender prescriptions, in particular using the growing emphasis on 
consumption to strengthen male authority in the family. Labor had long 
endorsed a traditional ideal of the family through its demand for a “family 
wage”: adequate eamings for the mule breadwinner to support non 
wage-caming dependents, After a depression that had undermined the ability of 
many male breadwinners to provide adequately for their families, and a war that 
had lured more women than ever before into the industrial labor force, unions 

were cager to reestablish the principle of the “family wage.” “The Americaa 
standard of living 1s based upon the eamings of the main breadwinner,” the 
United Steelworkers of America asserted emphatically in 1945, “[I}t reject 
the concept that other members of the family have to work in order to provide 
the family with the necessary living essentials.” Thus, as labor’s attention to cone 
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class” that the Department of Labor claimed in its How American Buying Habits 
Change of 1959 had characterized the prewar nation. The Labor Department 
went on to assert: “The wage-earner’s way of life is well-nigh indistinguishable 
from that of his salaried co-citizens;” with which the business press enthusiasti- 
cally concurred. A Business Week headline blared “Worker Loses His Class 
Identity,” while Fortune gushed that “the union has made the worker to an 
amazing degree a middle-class member of a middle-class society,”? What social 
scientists have since labeled the “embourgoisement” of workers also implied a 
trade-off: rewards of material prosperity and social integration in return for 
ceding shop floor control and company govemance to management, and for 
accepting private corporate welfare such as pensions and health insurance in 
Place of an expanded and more social democratic welfare state. Whether called 
a “Fordist compromise,” the “new social contract,” or the “Treaty of Detroit” 
in reference to the United Auto Workers paradigmatic contract with General 
Motors in 1950, the deal was supposedly the same: corporate America got 
industrial stability, and workers learned to derive increasing satisfaction and 
Status from the lives they created outside of work, thanks to high wages and 
Senerous fringe benefits. The well-paid steelworker in Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town, Obio, enjoying all the accouterments of middle-class life, became the 
icon of the postwar “affluent worker.” 

The ideal promoted by the Consumers’ Republic, however, should not be 
confused with the actual lives of American workers during the postwar period. 
What the Eisenhower administration's Department of Labor and the business 
Press claimed were the new mules of the game—essentially, the integration of 
working-class Americans into a mass middle class—did not necessarily reflect 
the reality of working-class life, nor how working people viewed it. Uncovering 
the “real rules” requires deeper investigation into how the structures of the Con- 
sumers’ Republic, intended to facilitate upward social mobility, actually worked. 

The vehicle most often credited with moving working-class Americans into the 
Postwar middle class through higher education and easy capital—the GI Bill— 
orchestrated much less social engineering than it promised and has been Gren. credit 
for. Despite the rampant rhetoric of social mobility surrounding the bill, evidence 
Overwhelmingly indicates that the better off a GI was going into the war, the better 
off VA benefits made him after it, The reasons were twofold: first, the programs 
themselves favored vets who already had educational and financial resources; and 
Second, the joint public-private structure of the Gi Bill meant that the federal gov- 
érnment channeled its dollars through existing instirutions—the real estate industry, 

anks, private colleges—and thereby underwrote rather than challenged long- 
Standing discriminatory practices. A closer look at education programs and 
financial benefits, the core GI Bill programs, reveals how they worked—or 
didn't—to make workers middle class. - 

A number of factors converged to make 1 difficult for working-class Gls, 
Many of whonr did not hold high schoo! diplomas, to use their benefits to propel 
themselves into middle-class occupations. To begin with, multiple investigations 
confirmed that veterans who had graduated from high school or had some 
College education before the war were more likely than their less educated 
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comrades-in-arms to be among the half of all veterans who took advantage of GI 
educational benefits, and when they did, they overwhelmingly favored academic 
over trade education. Sixty-five percent of World War II vets had been working 
full-time in a regular job before entering service. About 20 percent had been 
attending school full-time. But among the students, demand for GI educational 
benefits was much higher than among the workers: 70 percent made use of 
them, broken down into 71 percent of high school graduates, 82 percent of 
those who had been enrolled in college, and 55 percent of those who already 
were college graduates. The GI Bill thus helped many vets already on the college 
track to retum to it. Among 10,000 vets enrolled in select colleges soon after the 
war, only 10 percent told investigators that they “definitely” could not have 
attended college without the GI Bill, and another 10 percent said “probably” 
not. “Given that 55 percent of World War II vets had less than a high school 
education at discharge, not surprisingly three times as many vets used their ben- 
efits for vocational training as for formal schooling, but that got them better-paid 
working-class jobs, not middle-class ones. A Louis Harris survey of aging veter- 
ans in 1983 confirmed that twice as many vets had worked as better-paid skilled 
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other financial cushion found themselves forced to use up their mustering-out 
Pay quickly. When the New Jersey CIO surveyed vets in its ranks in 1947, it 
discovered that only one veteran in ten could afford to let his terminal leave 
bonds remain uncashed, drawing interest; three-quarters had to apply the pro- 
ceeds to current living expenses, and half had to use at least part of the funds to 
Pay debts incurred over the past year. 

Securing new capital was not much easier for working-class vets than hold- 
ing on to what little they already had. Many unions and veterans complained 
that the GI Bill’s business and home loan program, administered as it was 
through private banks and savings and loan associations, gave government back- 
ing to profit-seeking lending institutions, which then proceeded to discriminate 
against those who did not qualify as traditionally defined “good credit risks.” As 
One union leader cynically put it, “The GI Bill of Rights is a wonderful piece of 
legislation but it is meaningless... Take leans for instance. A fellow has to be a 
Philadelphia lawyer to go in there and ask for a loan. Then he has to fill out 
about 999 forms and, in the end, he doesn't get anything.” Max Roller of the 
liberal American Veterans Committee agreed, recalling that from newspaper arti- 
cles Promoting VA business loans he had thought “all the GI had to do was to 
89 to the bank, present his discharge, and get $2000. So I came home. I spoke to 
the bank about it... They asked me: ‘What security can you offer?’ Well, 
frankly, the average Gi hasn’t got any security for he doesn’t make any money 
in the anny.” 

Banks’ admission that they tumed down a majority of veteran loan 
applicants—purportedly to protect vets from ruinous debt—only substantiated 
the limited effectiveness of VA loans in facilitating upward mobiliry. For exam- 
Ple, the thirteen member banks of the Newark Clearing House Association, 
Which coordinated VA loan applications in the city, complained that govern- 
Ment propaganda had created a widespread belief among Gls that loans were “a 
Sort of reward for their military service,” granted solely on that basis. Faced with 
6052 Joan applications already by December 1946, “Newark decided to put on 
the brakes for the veterans’ own protection; the Newark War Veterans Service 
Bureau explained to City Hall. After reviewing candidates “courteously but 
Searchingly,” only 605 Joans were granted, 10 percent of total applications. 
“Newark bankers were deeply interested in government loans to veterans, but 
NOt at the expense of the veterans’ inexperience and folly,” or, they might have 
added, at too much risk to themselves! 

Labor saw the hand of the real estate and banking industries all over the Gl 
Bill's joan program, but had litde success challenging their powerful Washing- 
fon lobbies. Groups such as the National Association of Home Builders 
©Pposed any government involvement to spur low-cost homes other than 
Oan guarantees as “socialized housing.” By 1953, when banks were less 
“veteran-conscious"’ and less attracted to the lower rate of interest stipulated for 
B©vernment-guaranteed loans, many even stopped bothering with them, which 
lef, Needier borrowers with still fewer alternatives to nsing commercial interest 
Mates. It came as no surprise that the Bradley Commission concluded in 1956 
that use of the loan guaranty had been highest among veterans who had 
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ao ah ily well-paid occupations before entenng service—professional 
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Back Home: A Study of Veteran Readjustment, published in 1951, substantiate 
that by and large, those who entered colleges or universities were young men 
who would have gone on to higher education anyway. Others did take Ganee 
at trade schools, but a number who dropped out, as well as men who failed 0 
claim any education or training benefits at all, identified as their chief reason the 
limited subsistence offered a nian with a family to support. “What good 1s the Gl 
Bill going to do me? No married man could afford it, unless he's got lots 
dough,” one ex-serviceman grumbled, while another observed, “Except for the 
fellows that want to go to school, it seems to help very few.” Nor, the intel- 
viewers concluded, was full-time schooling an option for less privileged veteralls. 
as “a large maonity had not completed their high school education.” For olde! 
poorly educated vets in particular, the “years of adult living that separated them 
from their last expenence with school made the possibility of further education 4 
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The assumption that workers’ and their unions’ growing concem with con- 
sumption marked their automatic ascension into the American middle class falters 
on more than the structural limitations of the GI Bill of Rights. Even after the 
initial difficulties of reconversion, workers’ opportunity to achieve middle-class 
affluence—to acquire a home, the latest-model car, and a credit card or to send 
their children to college—was constantly dampened by economic uncertainty. 
Wages of unionized workers grew, even doubled in some cases, but still earnings 
for many fell short of minimum requirements for a “moderate standard of living 
as defined by the Department of Labor Statistics, while even more undermining, 
workers could never put wormies about plant closings and job layoff far out of 
mind. During the recession of 1957-58, one of the worst of the postwar era, 
layoffs were Tampant. With 300,000 autoworkers unemployed, 1t took almost 
seventeen years of seniority to retain a job in Detroit's auto plants. Nor did 
COLA contract provisions always keep up with inflation. During the raging 
inflation of the Korean War, workers’ ability to consume suffered from climbing 
Ptices, as well as from the Federal Reserve's raising of interest rates to curb credit 
Purchase and hence inflation. Jn the mid-1960s inflation again ate into workers 
buying power, despite rising wages. And it hardly need be said that workers 
Outside of the unionized manufacturing sector—often young, minority, and 
female—found employment even less stable and lucrative. 

In 1955, the i that President Eisenhower hailed working-class 
Americans as members of the respected and prosperous nuddle class, Life — 
ne profiled the travails of John and Sophie Michalewicz of Detroit, m4 — 
almost lost the home they were building after a Chrysler layoff in 1948, ha 
barely held on to their new television in 1950 when short work — = 
earings, minimally celebrated Christmas in 1954 due to al ay same 
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they subverted workers’ purchasing power and upset - b se reread 
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own special dreams and desires, their own value systems, their own way of react- 
ing to products, to advertising, or to sales messages.” 
When two other sociologists—Ely Chinoy and Bennett Berger—set out in 
the 1950s to test how participation in a mass consumer society affected the class 
identity of automobile workers, they too concluded that workers displayed a dis- 
tinctive constellation of values and choices that differed from middle-class ones. 
Chinoy argued that workers in “Autotown, USA” (Lansing, Michigan), finding 
work meaningless, sought personal fulfillment through consumption outside of 
work, shunning opportunities for upward social mobility on the Job: “as long 
as possessions continue to pile up the worker can feel that he is moving 
forward." As one welder interviewed by Chinoy pur it, “My next step is a nice 
litle modern house of my own. That’s what I mean by bettering yourself—or 
getting ahead.” Lest Chinoy’s findings suggest that workers who shunned 
advancement on the job nonetheless became middle class through purchasing 
homes, the experience of Berger's Ford workers indicated otherwise. For thes 
autoworkers dwelling in suburban homes, surrounded by consumer goods, in 
Milpitas, California, buying a house in a “working-class suburb” reinforced rather 
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featuring thirteen appliances, none Westinghouse, appeared shortly thereafter in 
the Newark News, the local’s president, Richard Lynch, penned a poisonous 
rebuke: “I am shocked at the inconsideration of Bars for the 10,000 Westing- 
house workers in New Jersey.” The next month, Lynch reminded his own exec- 
utive board, “The greater the total sale of Westinghouse products, the greater the 
Profit and the job security for Westinghouse union members. And the greater 
the profits, the greater the opportunity for additional and overdue benefits in 
next year’s contract.” Although weekly issues of The Toh, the local’s newsletter, 
Were filled with postwar labor's “party line” of the necessity of sustaining worker 
purchasing power, shop floor concems such as foremen abuses, illegal subcontract- 

ing of work, too frequent layoffs, and encroaching automation of the preduction 

Process regularly appeared as well, as did frustrations with national politics and 

limitations in state social and labor policy on occasion. Buying power may have 

become an obsession with members of Local 410 TUE, but they did not sell out 

their commitment to improving their work lives-or advocating a more progressive 

govemment-in the process, 

Workers who owned homes and bought televisions not only worried about 
workplace issues in the privacy of their union newsletters, they were sometimes 
willing to stand up to employers by striking, and even by “wildcat striking,” 
Unauthorized job actions that violated the union contract. As workers risked 

€ wrath of their union leaders as well as their bosses when they undertook 
*$€ protests over such issues as shop conditions, pay scales, production stan- 

» staffing, and health and safety provisions, they confirmed the fallacy of 
‘suming worker contentedness during the supposedly prosperous and pacific 
ra of the Consumers’ Republic. At Ford in 1953, for example, in the heyday 
of the Treaty of Detroit, 127 wildcat strikes occurred, involving 20,603 workers 
and 7,120,056 lost production hous. By 1960, 60 percent of a sample of 150 
Major employers listed workers’ wildcat striking over local plant issues as one of 

© most serious labor relations problems they faced. y = 

Government, corporate, and labor interests that collaborated in designing the 
Consumers’ Republic may have rhetorically promised working-class Americans 

at social integration and material equality as members of a mass middle class 
Would accompany their expanded purchasing power, but other aspects of state 
Policy and social reality continued to reinforce class distinctiveness: labor legisla- 
Yon like the Taft-Hartley Act kept organized labor in a straightjacket; the GI Bill 
Offered Only limited upward mobility; the tx structure became increasingly less 
Progressive as the postwar era went on; and evolving residential and commercial 
Patterns would increasingly reinforce class segmentation rather than class integra- 
Hon. Even as the white-collar job sector grew, so that by 1957 for the first time 
¥ Outnumbered the blue-collar sector of 25 million by half a million — 
Many Americans held on to their working-class identity. According to polls, 
In 1950 only 37 percent of Americans identified as middle class, and as late as 

It was still t . . 

The ideology of the Consumes! Republic that provided the biveprine fo 
*econvenion may have heralded the arrival of class integration while it implicitly 
endorsed gender differentiation and even inequality, but in the end working-class 
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iscrminag id women of all clas- 
i from some of the same discrimination as did 
oe mas anlage and equality assumed to be intrinsic to a vital mas 
unmeples economy succeeded more in making promises than in Byam 
delivery. Even where a nsing standard of living increased workers’ capacity to 


sume, doing so did not necessarily mean mass mobility into the more secure life of 
the middle class... 
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CHAPTER 3 


+ 


To the Brink: Berlin, Cuba, and the 
Threat of Nuclear War 


The death of Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin in 1953 and the end of the Koreans War later 
the same year brought about a relaxation of Cold War tensions. In 1955, Sor the first time 
since Ue East-West struggle began, U.S, and Soviet leaders met to discuss their differ 
ences. The warming trend did not last, however. Nuterous developments later in the 
decade and in the early 1960s rekindled Cold War hostilities and pushed the two super 
powers claser to the brink of nuclear war than they had ever been, 

Tensions escalated in 1957, when the Soviet Union launched an unmanned satellite 


dubbed Sputnik into orbit, leading many Americans to believe—wrongly, as it turned 
a Moscow had gained a dangerous advantage in military and space technologies. 

. Headers called for a major buildup of American military power. Meanwhile, the 
rapid crumbling of European colonial empires and 
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wher the communists ordered construction of the Berlin Wall, sealing off the Western sector 
of the city from communist-dominated East Genuany. 

An even bigger crisis centered on Cuba. Cuban revolutionaries led by Fidel Castro 
overthrew a U.S. -backed dictatorship in 1959 and, over the following two years, formed 
4 partnership with Moscow. Cuba's accession to the communist bloc alanned American 
leaders, who viewed Cuba, just 90 miles from Florida, as part of the U.S. sphere of 
influence. In April 1961, the Kennedy administration backed an invasion by Cuban 
exiles intent on overthrowing the Castro regime. The invasion was a humiliating failure 
Jor Kennedy and had the counterproductive effect of tightening the bond benween 
Moscow and Havana. Indeed, the Soviet government decided in 1962 to install nuclear 
missiles on the island to help protect the Cuban regime and offset U.S, nuclear superi- 
ority worldwide. When American spy planes discovered the Soviet plan, the Cuban 
missile crisis—13 days of tense standoff between Moscow and Washington—ensued, 
ending only when the two sides struck a bargain that has only been fully understood 
iM recent years, 


DOCUMENTS oe 


By the late 1950s, many Americans sensed that their nation was losing 
Ground in the competition with the Soviet Union. Especially worrisome 
Were Soviet advances in military technology, a fear strongly reinforced by 
the Sputnik launch on October 4, 1957. American anxiety about expanding 
Oviet military capabilities is well captured in Document 1, a report by a 
high-level advisory committee sent to President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
* Month after Sputnik was launched, Eisenhower took such warnings a 
ously and devoted more resources to national security. But he also worried 
about Boing too far in building up American military power. In his 
sewell address before stepping down from the presidency in January 1961 
*Scument 2), Eisenhower warned that the United States risked destroying 
dividual freedoms and concentrating too much authority in the hands of an 
Untepresentative “military-industrial complex" if it focused too much on the 
Soviet challenge. 
The new president, John F. Kennedy, showed no such 
we thite House, On the contrary, he _— — a 
(Document 3), to j a sweepin; or greater 
i munism nA zs wield godine on around the ry a 
€nnedy did not always act with such boldness while president, his — . 
Brted thar the country had entered a new era of grand ambition at ming Pa 
road. No challenge seemed to lie beyond the enonnous capabilities of a de 
~ and activist nation. " i 
ard inistration taken 
fered = oe Sadia tae tng Ee (Playa Giron) on the southera or a. 
Cuba. On April 17 and 18, 1961, Cuban émigrés trained by the om a 
Bence Agency failed miserably in cheir attempt to invade Cuba ne a si 
°F against the Castro government. In Document 4, the report of a commu! 
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charged with investiganing the failure, U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk reflects 
on various flaws in the invasion plan. 
Chastened by their failure, U.S. leaders responded assertively when Soviet 
leader Nikita Khrushchev threatened in June 1961, as he had done periodically 
over the previous three years, to end Westem occupation rights in Berlin. In a 
chilling speech to the nation on July 25, 1961 (Document 5), Kennedy pledged 
to defend the American position in the city and urged Americans to prepare 
themselves for the possibility of war. 
Fears of nuclear war peaked in October 1962 after US. aircraft overflying 
Cuba photographed Soviet workers installing launch sites for nuclear missiles. 
Document 6 is taken from the transcripts of two meetings on October 16 in 
which Kennedy and his top aides discussed possible responses to the Soviet ini- 
tiative. Although many advisers urged the president to order an immediate attack 
on the missle sites, the president opted to blockade the island and demand that 
Moscow remove the weapons. A peacefisl end to the crisis was assured only after 
the two sides reached a bargain on October 27, when the president’s brother, 


Atromey General Robert F. Kennedy, met alone with Anatoly I, Dob ' 
the Soviet ambassador in Washington. The hei no 


became apparent only after the 


missiles in exchange for Washington's promise 0% 
to invade Cuba and to remove U.S. nuclear missiles based in Tukey, The latter 


U.S. concession was so sensitive that both American and Soviet authorities kept it 


secret for decades, 
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Tmanagement and shortage of raw materials, and should drop by 1980 to half its 
present rate, its GNP would be more than half of ours as of that date. This grow- 
ing Russian economic strength is concentrated on the armed forces and on 
investment in heavy industry, which this year account for the equivalent of 
roughly $40 billion and $17 billion, respectively, in 1955 dollars. Adding these 
two figures, we get an allocation of $57 billion per annum, which is roughly 
equal to the combined figure for these two items in our country’s current effort. 
If the USSR continues to expand its military expenditures throughout the next 
decade, as it has ducing the 1950's, and ours remains constant, its annual military 
expenditures may be double ours, even allowing for a gradual improvement of 
the low living standards of the Russian peoples. 

This extraordinary concentration of the Soviet economy on military power 
and heavy industry, which is permitted, or perhaps forced, by their peculiar 
Political structure, makes available economic resources sufficient to finance both 
the rapid expansion of their impressive military capability and their politico- 
*conomic offensive by which, through diplomacy, propaganda and subversion, 
they seek to extend the Soviet orbit. 

The Soviet military threat lies not only in their present military capabilities— 
Mdable as they are—but also in the dynamic development and exploitation of 
military technology. Our demobilization after World War Il left them with 
4 gFeat superiority in ground forces, but they had no counter in 1946 for our 
Strategic Air Force nor for our Navy. They had no atomic bombs, no productive 
“pacity for fissionable materials, no jet engine production, and only an infant 
electronics industry. This situation was compatible with a then-backward county, 
*© much of whose most productive areas had suffered military attack and 


eae Their industrial base was then perhaps one-seventh that of the United 
tes, 


their 


The singleness of purpose with which they have pressed their military- 
a ered industrial development has led to spectacular progress. They have 
evelaped a spectrum: of A- and H-bombs and produced Gissionable material 
sudicient for at least 1500 nuclear weapons. They created from scratch a 
Sng-range air force with 1500 B-29 type bombers; they chen substantially 
slipped it with jet aircraft, while developing 2 short-range air force of 
Jet bombers. In the field of ballistic missiles they have weapons of 
1m. [nautical miles] range, in production for at least a year; successfully 
‘ested a number of 950 n.m. missiles; and probably surpassed us in ICBM 
‘velopment... | 
_ Since the prevention of war would best protect our urban population, we 
“Sign the highest relative value to the following measures to secure and augment 
ae aetetrent power, These would protect our manned bombers from surprise 
“tack, increase our forces available for limited military operations, and give us 
no earlier and stronger initial operational capability (IOC) with inctermediate- 
"Be and intercontinental ballistic missiles.... 
Ut this is not sufficient unless it is coupled with measures to reduce the 
¢ vulnerability of our people and our cities. As long as the U.S, popula- 


Non is wide Open to Soviet attack, both the Russians and our allies may believe 
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at we shall feel increasing reluctance to employ SAC [Strategic Air Command 
ictear forces} in any circumstance other than when the United States is directly 
tacked. To prevent such an tinpairment of our deterrent power and to ensure 
ur survival if nuclear war occurs through miscalculation or design, we assign - 
ymewhat lower than highest value, in relation to cost, to a mixed program 0 
crive and passive defenses to protect our civil population.... ; 

A nationwide fallout shelter program to protect the civil population. ‘This 
eemis the only feasible protection for millions of people who will be increasingly 
»xposed to the hazards of radiation. The Panel has been unable to identify any 
other type of defense likely to save more lives for the same money in the event 
of a nuclear attack. 

The construction and use of such shelters must be tied into a broad pattern 
of organization for the emergency and its aftermath. We are convinced that with 
proper plantung the post-attack environment can permit people to come out of 
the shelters and survive. It is important to remember that those who survive the 
effects of the blast will have adequate time (one to five hours) to get into fallout 


shelters. This 1s not true of blast shelters which, to be effective, must be entered 
pnor to the attack.... 


The measures of highest value, ro strengthen our deterrent and offensive 
capabilities, 


are estimated to cost over the next five years (1959-1963) a total of 
$19 billions. 
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2. President Dwight D. Eisenhower Warns 
of a “Military-Industrial Complex,” 1961 


Crises there will continue to be. In meeting them, whether foreign or damestic, 
great or small, there is a recurring temptation to feel that some spectacular and 
costly action could become the miraculous solution to all current difficulties, 
A huge increase in newer elements of our defense; development of unrealistic 
Programs to cure every ill in agriculture; a dramatic exparsion in basic and 
applied research—these and many other possibilities, each possibly promising in 
itself, may be suggested as the only way to the road we wish to travel. 

But each proposal must be weighed in the light of a broader consideration: 
the need to maintain balance in and among national programs—balance between 
the private and the public economy, balance between cost and hoped for 
advantage—balance between the clearly necessary and the comfortably desirable; 
balance between our essential requirements as a nation and the duties imposed by 

€ nation upon the individual; balance between actions of the moment and the 
national welfare of the future. Good judgment seeks balance and progress; lick 
of it Eventually finds imbalance and frustration. 

The record of many decades stands as proof that our people and their gov- 
*mment have, in the main, understood these truths and have responded to them 
Well, in che face of stress and threat, But threats, new in kind or degree, con- 
“antly arise. 1 mention two only. 

A vital element in keeping i peace is our military establishment. Our a2 
ot be mighty, ready for instant action, so that no potential aggressor may be 
*mpted to risk his own destruction. 

Our military Organization today bears little relation to that a by “ _— 
wd Predecessors in peacetime, or indeed by the fighting men of World War 

OTea, 


Until the latest of our world conflicts, the United wii pene fest, asali 

Stry. American makers of plowshares could, with time and as require ae ~ 
Swords as wel], But now we can no longer risk emergency un aments 
National defense: we have been compelled to create a er - Sal 
Industry of vast proportions. Added to this, three and a half mil - bons — 
Women are directly engaged in the defense establishment. - Daied hoes 
-_ military security more than the net income of a 
“OrPorations, and a large arms 
This conjunction of an imunense military establishment ce—economic, 
Industry is new in the American expenence. The total influen son a 
Political, even spiritual—is felt in every city, every State house, ed develop- 
the Federal government. We recognize the unperative — — prs 
meat. Yet we mite. aot teil 06 comprehend its grave IP ac our society. 
"Sources and livelihood are all involved; so is the very structure 


a 


tan “ speech, January 17, 1964, in Piblic Papers of 


the Preddens, Duaght D Ebentourr, 
1 
py _ (Washingron, D.C.. U.S, Government Printing Office, 


1961), pp 1035-1040. 
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councils of government, we must guard against the acquisition of 
a. influence, wets sought or unsought, by the rnin Sapo” 
complex. The potential for the disastrous rise of misplaced power exists an 
Powe must never let the weight of this combination endanger our liberties or 
i We should take nothing for granted. Only an alert and 
democratic processes. We sho gz gra x 
knowledgeable citizenry can compel the proper meshing of the huge —— 
and military machinery of defense with our peaceful methods and goals, so ¢ 
security and liberty may prosper together. : 

Akin to, and largely responsible for the sweeping changes in our industrial 

military posture, has been the technological revolution during recent decades. 

In this revolution, research has become central; it also becomes more forsnal- 
ized, complex, and costly. A steadily increasing share is conducted for, by, ot a 
the direction of, the Federal goverment. 

Today, the solitary inventor, tinkering in his shop, has been over-shadowtd 
by task forces of scientists in laboratories and testing fields. In the same fashion, 
the free university, historically the fountainhead of free ideas and scientific dix 
covery, has experienced a revolution in the conduct of tesearch. Partly becaus 
of the buge costs involved, a government contract becomes virtually a substitute 


for intellectual curiosity. For every old blackboard there are now hundreds ° 
new electronic computers, 
The prospect of domination o 
Project allocations, and the power 
Tegarded. 
Yet, in holding scientific resea ~ 
aeaeloatie . “ tch and discovery in Tespect, as we should, 


equal and opposite danger that public nol; 1d insel 
become the captive of a scientific-technological elite. i Nias ai 
Tt is the task of Statesmanship ¢ 


other forces, new and old, within 
auning toward the supreme Boals 


f the nation’s scholars by Federal employment. 
of money is ever present—and is gravely to Dé 
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This much we pledge—and more. 

To those old allies whose cultural and spiritual origins we share, we pledge 
the loyalty of faithful friends. United, there is little we cannot do in a host of 
cooperative ventures. Divided, there is little we can do—for we dare not meet 
a powerful challenge at odds and split asunder, 

To those new states whom we welcome to the ranks of the free, we pledge 
our word that one form of colonial control shall not have passed away merely to 
be replaced by a far more iron tyranny, We shall not always expect to find them 
Supporting our view. But we shall always hope to find them strongly supporting 
their own freedom—and to remember that, in the past, those who foolishly 
sought power by riding the back of the tiger ended up inside. 

To those peoples in the huts and villages of half the globe struggling to 
break the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to help them help 
themselves, for whatever period is required—not because the communists may 
be doing it, not because we seek their votes, but because it is right. If a free 
an cannot help the many who are poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich. 

To our sister republics south of our border, we offer a special pledge—to 
Convert our good words into good deeds—in a new alliance for progress—to 
assist free men and free governments in casting off the chains of poverty. But 
this peaceful revolution of hope cannot become the prey of hostile powers. Let 
all our neighbors know that we shall join with them to oppose aggression or 
ne Version anywhere in the Americas. And let every _ power know that 
his Hemisphere intends to remain the master of its own couse. 

To that world assembly of sovereign states, the United Nations, our last best 
OP¢ in an age where the instruments of war have Gr outpaced the instruments 
Of Peace, we renew our pledge of support—to prevent it from becoming merely 
4 forum for invective—to strengthen its shield of the new and the weak—and to 
™ the area in which its writ may run. 

Finally, to those nations who would make themselves our adversary, ~ 
Offer not a pledge but a request: that both sides begin anew the quest . 
Peace, before the dark powers of destruction unleashed by science engulf a 

“manity in planned or accidental self-destruction. 
_ we dies ia tempt them with weakness. For only when our _" are oe 
“lent beyond doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that they will never 
*mployed, 

But neither can two great and powerful groups of nations ——- — 
Eur Present course—both sides overburdened by the cost of modern a 

rs rightly alarmed by the steady spread of the deadly -— ye sen 
finale to alter that uncertain balance of terror that stays the hand of man 

War. es D1 . . 

So let us begin anew—remembering on both sides that civility is not . a 
<4 peakness, and sincerity is always subject to proof. Let us never negotiat 
ON fear. But let u ear to negotiate... 

In your hand, syd oe yn more than mine, will rest the final —— 
°F failure of our ume, Since this country was founded, each generation o 
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wmencans has been summoned to give testimony to its national loyalty. The 
saves of young Americans who answered the call to service surround the 
Jabe. 

Now the trumpet summons us again—not as a call to bear arms, though 
ims we need—not as a call to battle, though embattled we are—but a call to 
gear the burden of a long ewilight struggle, year in and year out, “rejoicing in 
hope, patient in tribulation”—a struggle against the common enemies of man: 
tyranny, poverty, disease and war itself... 

In the long history of the warld, only a few generations have been granted 
the role of defending freedom in its hour of maximum danger. | do not shrink 
from this responsibility—I welcome it. I do not believe that any of us would 
exchange places with any other people or any other generation. The energy: 
the faith, the devotion which we bring to this endeavor will light our country 
and al] who serve it~and the glow from that fire can truly light the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans: ask not what your country can do for you~ 
ask what you can do for your country, 

My fellow citizens of the world: ask not what America will do for you, but 
what together we can do for the freedom of man. 


4. Secretary of State Dean Rusk Examines 
U.S. Failures at the Bay of Pigs, 1961 


After a few introductory remarks Secretary R < estimate of the 
prabability of success of the Zapata Plan. i ata ie 


Secretary Rusk: It was in the neighborhood aig 
ne ood of fifty per cent. It appea 
inate pret followed by further uprisings, If this failed the force could 


Mr. [Allen] Dulles [director of the Central Inte 
all looked upon this as a Pretty nsky operation 
Secretary Rusk: Th ’ 
the importance of su 


lligence Agency}: I think al 
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f increasin ee flow 
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Question: What was the feeling of the likelihood of a popular uptising fol- 
lowing the landing? 

Secretary Rusk: There was a very considerable likelihood of popular 
uprisings. 

Question: How essential was such an uprising regarded for the success of the 
Operation? 

Secretary Rusk: It was believed that the uprising was utterly essential to suc- 
cess in terms of ousting Castro, At one point we discussed the possibility of put- 
ting these men in as guerrillas. However, this concept was rejected on the basis 
of the fact that it would not spark an upnsing. 

Question: What was your understanding of the requirements for sufScient 
shock to spark uprisings? ' 

Rusk: The impression existed that 1,200 highly trained men 
expected to get ashore and run into some militia units and beat the hell out of 
them. This would be the kind of 2 bloody nose that would get things moving. 
The feeling was that there would be no fighting on the beach. It seemed that 
this area was virtually empty. There was 2 good chance the invasion force 
could get well ashore without being discovered. 

Question: What was expected to happen if the landing force effected a suc- 
cessful lodgment but there was no uprising? ' 

Secretary Rusk: In that case they would commence guerilla operations, 
ene the swamps and then into the hills, This swamp area was stated to 

the home of guerrillas. , 

Question: Was the point made that this area had not been used for guerrilla 

~— in this century? 
€cretary Rusk: 1 don’t recall. , 

Chins Was HL possibility of a sea evacuation of the force a 

Secretary Rusk: I don't recall. At least, it didn't make an umpression on me. 

Me point out that there was a minimum of papers...- , 

Uestion: Was it understoad that control of the air was const 
‘© the success of the landing? ; 

Secretary Rusk: Yes, it was understood that it we 
“i landing, but there was an inadequate appreciabor © 
M the ar... 

Question: What was the understanding of th 
Pass tO 4 guerrilla status in an emergency? 


€cretary Rusk: The impression was ¢ et. d day the 

Poe sce presented .< difficulty. At the beginning . pape the ee 
Presiden; and ] discussed the question of whether it ear time aia Somat 

* a§ Buernilas, However, it appears there was a delay in tuning 
*y didn’t have this action in mind. gill back to the beaches so 
thay central [Maxwell D.] Taylor: They were Fold t0 

they could be evacuated from the sa. 

th Cretary Rusk: Guerrilla actions were TF 

*Y tumed out to be, I do regret, however, 
Q ‘nother alternative. J suggested earlier that 


dered essential 


essential ta the success of 
f the enemy's capability 


e ability of the landing force to 


hat the ability of this force to pass to 
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of Cuba and then get a position with Guantanamo behind them. However, our 
military friends didn't want to spoil the virginity of Guantanamo. 

Question: What was the understanding of the ammunition situation at the 
end of April 182 Was the importance of air cover for the returning ammunition 
ships understood? 

Secretary Rusk: it was apparent that it was critical. The requirement for air 
cover wasn't as apparent as for air drops and getting the ships back in there, pa 
ticularly in regard to getting them some tank ammunition. 

Question; Was it known at your level that two of the ammunition ships had 
taken off from the beach area and kept going south? 

Secretary Rusk: No. 

Question: What degree of nonattribution was sought and why? Were the 
operational disadvantages ansmg from some of the restrictions imposed by 
efforts to achieve nonattribution clearly presented and understood? 

_ Secretary Rusk: We were hoping for the maximum, In retrospect, howeveh 
this looks a litde naive, The considerations involved in this were that if you have 
success all the problems solve themselves. However, if you have failure it’s ve 
nice if the United States is not involved... 

a ae To what extent did the CIA operations representatives have to 

sel” the operation to the other agencies of 2 

Secretary Rusk: You have to dra distine aoa toons icy side and 
the operational side.... On th W a distinction between the policy sir * 
Tonal aspects ++ On the operational side, we were oversold on the ope 
mae been do you mean by oversold on the operational aspects? 
cretary Rusk: It was presented j Nae at 
Question: What didn’ in (Oo optimistic terms.... 
fon ae do that we should have? 
ore the President made his decision, CLA and Delt 
President had all the & oo CIA plan in one presentation. . 
example, the question of what & i * overemphasized same of the fcto™ 
played too large a role teane ° 40 with this 1,200-man force. This 4 “ 
these 1,200 men, We certainly should have been able to hat 
Secretary Rusk: If 


° " pt 
1,200 men mlvaee. you are not Prepared to go all the way you shoulda { P 
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cover West Berlin—and we have given our word that an attack upon that city 
will be regarded as an attack upon us all. 

For West Berlin—lying exposed 110 miles inside East Germany, surrounded 
by Soviet croops and close to Soviet supply lines, has many roles. It is more than 
a showcase of liberty, a symbol, an island of freedom in a Communist sea. It is 
€ven more than a link with the Free World, a beacon of hope behind the Iron 
Curtain, an escape hatch for refugees. 

West Berlin is all of that. But above all it has now become—as never before— 
the great testing place of Western courage and will, a focal point where our 
solemn commitments stretching back over the years since 1945, and Soviet 
ambitions now meet in basic confrontation... 

_ We do not want to fight—but we have fought before. And others in earlier 
times have made the same dangerous mistake of assuming that the West was too 
nog and too soft and too divided to resist invasions of freedom in other 


So long as the Communists insist that they are preparing to end by them- 
Selves unilaterally aur rights in West Berlin and our conunitments to its people, 
we must be prepared to defend those rights and those commitments. We will at 
all times be ready to talk, if talk will help. But we must also be ready to resist 
- th force, if force is used upon us. Either alone would fail. Together, they can 

€rve the cause of freedom and peace. 
; The new preparations that we shall make to defend the peace are part of the 
io dara build-up in our strength which has been underway since ern 
hey are based on our needs to meet a world-wide threat, om a basis which 
“retches far beyond the present Berlin crisis. Our primary purpose is neither pro- 
Paganda nor provocatian—but preparation. , 
Atle first need is to hasten progress toward the military goals whine —_ 
Ww ntic allies have set for themselves, In Europe today nothing less will suffice. 
© will put even greater resources into fulfilling those goals, and we aicittal 
5 to do the same, i 
M The supplementary defense build-ups that ! asked from the Congress 1 
arch and May have already started moving us toward these and our other 
defense goal, They included an increase in the size of the py ee 
™proved readiness of our reserves, expansion of our alr —s ri T 
tepped-up procurement of needed weapons, ammunition, and other items. 10 
Msure 3 continuing invulnerable capacity to deter or destroy any aggressor, + oid 
Provided for the strengthening of our missile power and for putting 50% of our 
a and B-47 bombers on a ground alert which would send them on their way 
1 ; , . 
5 minutes waming. and still others must now be taken. We 


ose ‘ : 
measures must be speeded up forces quickly and in large num- 


must have sea and air lift capable of moving our 


“73 to any part of the world. — iti 
ut ea more importantly, we need the capability of placing f ng a 
Lea 2t the appropriate time a force which, combined with those re) ae a ee 
BE enough to make clear our determination and our a © ube e 
"ehts at all costs—and to meet all levels of aggressor pressure saaliaaieias 
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levels of force are required. We intend to have a wider choice than humiliation 
t nuclear action.... a 
= —s have another sober responsibiliry. To recogmze the possibilities of 
nuclear war in the missile age, without our citizens knowing what they should 
do and where they should go if bombs begin to fall, would be a failure of 
responsibility. In May, I pledged a new start on Civil Defense. Last week, 
] assigned, on the recommendation of the Civil Defense Director, basic responsi- 
bility for this program to the Secretary of Defense, to make certain it is adminis- 
tered and coordinated with our continental defense efforts at the highest civilian 
level. Tomorrow, I am requesung of the Congress new finds for the following 
immediate objectives: to identify and mark space in existing structures—public 
and private—that could be used for fall-out shelters in case of attack; co stock 
those shelters with food, water, first-aid kits and other minimum essentials for 
survival; to increase their capacity; to improve our air-raid warning and fall-out 
detection systems, including a new household warning system which is now 
under development; and to take other measures that will be effective at an early 
date to save millions of lives if needed, 
In the event of an attack, the lives of those families which are not hit in 4 
nuclear blast and ae can still be saved—if they can be warned to take shelter 
if that shelter is available. We owe that kind of insurance to our families—and 


Our country. In contrast to our friends in Europe, the need for this kind of prove 
Uon is new to our shores. But the 


hope to let every citzen know w 


" . is Peace in Berlin today, Th f rd trouble and 
tension is Moscow, , ; y. ¢ source of world ¢ 

aoil ont inthe W, not Berlin. And if war begins, it will have begun in Moscow 
For the choice of 
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that will eliminate this base. I don’t think we [can] sit still. The question becomes 
whether we do it by sudden, unannounced strike of some sort, or we build up the 
cusis to the point where the other side has to consider very seriously about giving 
in, or even the Cubans themselves, take some action on this. The thing that I’m, 
of course, very conscious of is that there is no such thing, | think, as unilateral 
action by the United States. It’s so involved with 42 allies and confrontation in 
many places, that any action that we take will greatly increase the risks of direct 
action involving our other alliances and our other forces in other parts of the 
World, So I think we have to think very hard about two major courses of action 
4s alternatives. One is the quick strike. The point where we think that there is the 
overwhelming, overriding necessity to take all the risks that are involved in doing 
that, I don’t think this in itself would require an invasion of Cuba. I think that 
with or without such an invasion, in other words if we make it clear that what 
we'te doing is eliminating this particular base or any other such base that is estab- 

hed. We ourselves are not moved to general war, we're simply doing what we 
said we would do if they took certain action. Or we're going to decide that this is 
the time to eliminate the Cuban problem by actually eliminating the island. 

The other would be, if we have a few days—from the military point of 
, if we have the whole time—then I would think that there would be 
another course of action, a combination of things that we might wish to 
consider. First that we stimulate the QAS [Organization of American States 
Procedure immediately for prompt action to make it quite clear that the entire 

emisphere considers that the Rio Pact has been violated.... 

I think also that we ought to consider getting some word to Castro, perhaps 
ugh the Canadian ambassador in Havana or through his representative at the 

UN. I think perhaps the Canadian ambassador would be the best, the better 
channel to get to Castro privately and tell him that this is no longer support for 
rem that Cuba is being victimized here, and that the Soviets are preparing 

iba for deseruction or betrayal. ; ' 

_ You saw the Times ai morning that high Soviet officials wae 
“ying, “We'll trade Cuba for Berlin.” This ought to be brought to aoe 
attention. It Ought to be said to Castro that this kind of a base 1s intolera e 
“nd nor acceptable. The time has now come when he must take the interests 
< © Cuban people, must now break clearly with the Soviet Union, prevent 

* Missile base fro ing operational... — 

But | think ‘a. fod oh: there are these two broad wee oy “4 
© Quick strike; the other, to alert our allies and Mr. Khrushchev that the “ 
hes utterly serious crisis in the making here, and that Mr. armen (uni tom 
a eae understand that or believe that at this point. 1 think we} be acing 
fen that could well lead to general war ... ; te 
ecretary of Defense Robert S.] McNamara: Mr. eT ohden 
Taner of unknowns in this situation I want to comment ner an je tr 
ae oy 1 would like to outline very a some possible tary 
eneral nd upon them, a. iis 
ut before sdeadiorts ahver the unknowns or outlining some military 


stematives, there are two propositions | would suggest that we ought to accept 
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as foundations for our further thinking. My first 1s that if we are to conduct an air 
scrike against these installations, or against any part of Cuba, we must agree now 
that we will schedule that prior to the time these missile sites become opera- 
tional. I'm not prepared to say when that will be, but 1 think it is extremely 
important that our talk and our discussion be founded on this premise: that any 
air strike will be planned to take place prior to the time they become 
operational. ‘ 
Because, if they become operational before the air strike, 1] do not believe 
we can state we can knock them out before they can be launched; and if they * 


tof : : bly 
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(National Security Adviser McGeorge] Bundy: Yeah. We have how many? 

McNamara: About fifteen, | believe it is.... 

Rusk: ... Mr. McCone expresses the view that Khrushchev may feel that it’s 
important for us to leam about living under medium-range missiles, and he's 
doing that to sort of balance that political, psychological plank. ] think also that 
Berlin is very much involved in this. For the first time, I’m beginning really to 
wonder whether maybe Mr. Khrushchev is entirely rational about Berlin. We've 
talked about his obsession with it, And | think we have to keep our eye on that 
element. But they may be thinking that they can either bargain Berlin and Cuba 
‘gainst cach other, or that they could provoke us into a kind of action in Cuba 
which would give an umbrella for them to take action with respect to Berlin. In 
other words like the Suez- Hungary combination. If they could provoke us into 
taking the first overt action, then the wodd would be confused and they would 
have what they would consider to be justification for making a move somewhere 
eke. But I must say { don’t really see the rationality of the Soviets pushing it this 
far unless they grossly misunderstand the importance of Cuba to this country... 

edy: You have any thoughts, Mr. Vice President? 

__ [ice President Lyndon B.] Johnson: ... I think that we're committed at any 
‘ime that we feel that there’s a build up thac in any way endangers to take what- 
‘ver action we must take to assure our security. ... I spent the weekend with the 
ambassadors of the Organization of American States. ] think this organization 1s 
fine, but 1 don't think, I don’t rely on ‘em much for any strength in anything 

-¢ this, And, the fact that we're talking about our other allies, I take the posi- 
rh that Mr. Bundy says, we ought to be living all these years... you get your 

Sod pressure up. But the fact is the country’s blood pressure is up and they are 

and they're insecure, and we're getting divided... 
Kennedy: ... What you're really talking about are cwo or three different 
ee ntions. One is the strike just on this, these three bases. One, the second is 
he broader one that Secretary McNamara was talking about, which is on the 
Sitfields and on the SAM sites and on anything else connected with missiles. 
ad ¥ 3 doing both of chose things and also at the same time launching a block~- 
it *, Which requires really the third and which is a larger step. And then, as I take 

> the fourth question is the degree of consultation... 

[Attomey General Robert F. Kennedy] RFK: Mr. President. , ; 
™ edy: Yes. RFK: We have the fifth one, really, which 1s the invasion. | 
would say that you're dropping bombs all over Cuba if you do the second, the 

Potts, knocking out their planes, dropping it on ail their missiles. You re cov- 

eas most of Cuba. You're going to kill an awful lor of people, and we're going 
© an awful lot of heat on it ... 
And then you know, the heat, you're goug to announce the reason thar 
You're doing ic is because they're sending in these kind of missiles. Well, I would 
it’s almost incumbent upon the Russians, then, to say, Well, we re going to 
hem in again, and if you do it again, we're going to do, we're going to do 
me thing to Turkey, or We're [sic] going to do the same thing to Iran.... 
nnedy: 1 think we ought to, what we ought to do is, is, uh, after this 
B this aftemoon, we ought to meet tonight again at six, consider these 


tend ¢ 
the 53 
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‘ meanwhile, we'll go ahead with this maximum, what- 
ik. wis hy Rage and, in addition, we will.... 1 don't think we got 
race fa on these missiles. They may be.... So st may be that we just have to, 
on can’t wait two weeks while we're getting ready to, to roll. Maybe just — 
to just take them out, and continue our other preparations if we decide a 2 

that. That may be where we end up. I think we ought to, beginning right ee 

be preparing to.... Because that’s what we're going to do saat. ~s 
certainly going to do number one; we're going to take out these missiles. ae 
questions will be whether, which, what I would describe as number two, pe nd 
would be a general air strike. That we're not ready to say, but we should | ~ 
preparation for it. The third 1s the, is the general invasion. At least we're going . 
do number one, so it seems to me that we don't have to wait very long. We, 
ought to be making those preparations... 


October 16, 1962, Evening 


McNamara: Mr. President, could | outline three courses ... of action we have 


Secretary Rusk mentioned this momin 
Khrushchev, by discussing with o 
cally to the problem... This seem 
and 1¢ almost stops subsequent military action. Because the danger of starting ae 


T capability is so great I believe we — 
decide against it, particularly if that nuclear capability included aircraft as W 
mussiles, as it well might ar that point. 


haven't discussed but lies in berweet the 


action 38 @ course of action that w i ~ 


diately i inst offensi¥ 
weapons entering Cuba in the fy ly impose an a blockade agains 


surveillance reconnaissance, which we d intain indefinitely © 
the future, we would be would plan to maintain ind 


red fwenty sorties or fifty sorties or a hune 
ie We haven’t worked out the deals 
Certain i i eto 
tomorrow or the next day. But ie’ - intelligence that we hop 
that into the more extensive air attacks apai 5 
i inst th the , 
against the potential nuclear sto _ -Balnst the MIGs, against ¢ 
the SAM sites means, as Max en 
i ‘ ossib] 2 
sorties per day for five days, Th Possibly seven hundred to 


is is the very, very rou lan that che e at 
have outlined, and at as their Jedgment that th fe iene of air attack w 
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should be carried out. To move beyond that into an invasion following the air 
attack means the application of tens of thousands, between ninety and over a 
bundred and fifty thousand men to the invasion forces. It seems to me almost 
certain that any one of these forms of direct military action will lead to a Soviet 
ilitary response of some type some place in the world. It may well be worth 

the price. Perhaps we should pay that. But I think we should recognize that 
Possibility, and, moreover, we must recognize it in a variety of ways... 

Rusk: I would not think that they would use a nuclear weapon unless they're 
Prepared to [join?] a nuclear war, I don’t think. | just don’t see that possibility. 

[Unidentified Speaker]: 1 would agree. 

Bundy: I agree. : 

Rusk: That would mean that, we could be just utterly wrong, bur, we've 


never really believed that Khrushchev would take on a general nuclear war 
Over Cuba... 


“ Kennedy: We certainly have been wrong about what he’s trying to do in 
uba 


ba. There isn't any doubt about that ... many of us thought that he was 
80ing to put MR.BMs on Cuba.... a hw ™ 
Bundy: But, the question that I would like to ask is, quite aside from wha 
We've said—and we're very hardlocked onto it, | know—What is the —_s 
5 Pat on the position of the United States of MRBMs in Cuba? How gravely 
this change the strategic balance? , 
said McNamare: Mac, I a the Chief chat this ae in effect. And they 
'@, substantially, My own personal view is, not at all... . 
rng: Ye Well now, what is it, in other, pap ge a, ant 
hours, what is it we need to do in order, if we're going to do, chit is 
“SY, one and two by Saturday or Sunday? You're doing — ae First, 
Namara: Mr, President, we need to do two things, 1 aoe the nuclear 
We need to develop a specific strike plan limited to the missiles an 


broader 
Norage sites, which we have not done. This would be a part of the bro 


P ties. 
: : inimum number of sorti 
put T think we ought to estimate the mis we ought to provide 


Since You've indicated some interest in chat possibility, 

YOu that option. We haven't done this. 
Mnedy: Okay. 

McNamara: But that’s an easy job to do. 


i ‘ ences. 
wceens tO me as a government, is to consider the consequ 
“nds Considered the consequences of any of th 


th Mse we haven't considered the consequences, mt don't know quite what 

ing tO" We ought to take now to minimize those. | ve started it,... Now 
= of a world we live in after we've scruck — ge ape world do we live 
in? ee launched fifty to a hundred sorties, wnat think conight.... 
Ow 


” ’ er co this, | 
Sty © stop at that point? I don't know i oof . “pe 
1 Of us...- he 
ces which I don’t believe are entirely ~ — _ satis, weg ts 
i eben it o hy th wher all Khrushchev demonstrated a sense 
tell us why they..-- : 


, uh... 
Of cou: ; he hasn’t been, 
“tution [thousands?] .., Berlin, he's been cautious, | mean 


hing we ought to do, 
The scone tones, | don’t believe 
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ees heel 2 t, 
dersecretary of Stare George W.] Ball: Several possibilicies, pend 
Oo “ arg is that he has given us word now that he’s mye ae ~ " loa 
ne 0 ‘ S Nee 
eding on the assumption, an , 
to the UN. He may he proce is, that this isn't going to be dis 
Id seem to support this, that this is 5 
Oe this 1s something he can 
t and that when he comes ovet , 
oe cexlay amir Cuba armed against the United Sates, or oo a 
nye ves, something in Berlin, saying he'll disarm Cuba if, uh, i pa re 
veld some of our interests in Berlin and some arrangement far it. 1 mean, 
is is 2, it’s a trading ploy.... 
ze Kenedy Why does he put these in there though?...what is the yn 
of that? It’s just as if we suddenly began to put a major number of MRB 
Turkey. Now that'd be goddam dangerous, | would think. 

Bundy: Well, we did, Mr. President. 4 it 
{Under-Secretary of State for Political Affairs} U.A. Johnson?: We di 
We... 

Kennedy: Yeah, but chat was five years ago. 


ve 
U-A. Johnson: ... did it in England; that’s why we were short... We # 
England two when we were short of ICBMs. oe 
Kennedy: Yeah, but that’s, uh ... that was during a different period isa 
U.A. Johnson: But doesn't he realize he has a deficiency of ICBMs, nee 


ye to 
PR capacity perhaps, in view of.,.. He's got lots of MILBMs and this is a W#Y 
balance it out 2 bit?... 


RFK: Let me say, of course ... one other thing is whether we should 
think of whether there is some other way we can get involved in this know 
Guantanamo Bay, or something, or whether there's some ship that, yo" 
sink the Maine again or something... p 

Kennedy, Well, it' a mystery to me... | don’t know enou ¢ 

ron, 


. its a 
ut if anybod ll ther time since 
Deo Mindiade wis ee ybody can tell me any othe t 


id have given us so clear provocation, ! % 
know when it’s been, because they've been awfully cautious aiid The Rus” 
I never... Now maybe our mistake 


is 
; re th 
was in not saying some tune befo 

re going to act. 


7. U.S. and Soviet Leaders Find a Formula 
to End the Cuban 


Missile Crisis, 1962 
Late tonight R. Kenn 


. come see him. We talked alone: ye 

. The Cuban criss, R, Kennedy began, continues ta quickly worse ow? 

ave Just received 4 Feport that an unarmed American plane was shot ind 

m 2 Teconnaisance fight over Cuba. The military is ee 
and respond to fire with fire, The US 


ee 
Lebow, Richard Ned; We al tno wer 
tinal Pinas Lntesy i am War. © 1994 Princeton University Prest. Reprinted 
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I interrupted R. Kennedy and asked him, what right American planes roe: 
fly over Cuba at all, crudely violating its sovereignty and accepted intematio 
norms? How would the USA have reacted if foreign planes appeared over its 
temitory? ‘ 

“We have a resolution of the Organization of American states that gives us 
the right to such overflights,” R. Kennedy quickly replied. - 

I told him that the Soviet Union, like all peace-loving countries, reso! = y 
rejects such a “right” or, to be more exact, this kind of true lawlessness, w: ~ 
people who don't like the social-political situation in a country cy “ A aad 
their will on it—a small state where the people themselves mage ~ 
maintained [their system]. “The OAS resolution is a direct violation i tC ~ 
Charter,” | added, “and you, as the Attorney General of the USA, the highes 

erican legal entity, should certainly know that.” 

R. Satay said that he realized that we had different a pe 
Problems and it was not likely that we could convince each other. ut “ - 
nutter is not in these differences, since time is of the essence. ag 
R. Kennedy stressed, “to lay out the current alarming situation the Acon of 
rape sees it, He wants N.S. Khrushchev to know this. This is the 
the situation now.” 

“Because of the plane that was shot down, there is now srong — oe 

© President to give an order to respond with fire if fired pan toe lights, 
econnaissance planes are flying over Cuba. The USA cant pes ‘os eae 
Cause this is the only way we can quickly get information abou! ons 
“onstruction of the missile bases in Cuba, which we believe pose a hei marti 
reat te our national secunty. But if we start to Gre in gen tne ABN ged 
hn Mill quickly stare chat will be very hard to stop. The same thing ieees th 
IRE extence of the issue of the misile bases in Cubs. The USA go pens h 
€rmined to get rid of those bases—up to, in the extreme tae UGA: Wet 
“tem, since, | repeat, they pose a great threat to the sera tes onlin quabe 
response to the bombing of these bases, in the course of w meaty sr 
lists might suffer, the Soviet government will undoubtedly is ad ch millions 
© against us, somewhere in Europe. A real war will begin, in aunts 
f Americans and Russians will die, We want to avoid that roe taking time 
sre that the gZovernment of the USSR. has the same ks ate neitite oi 
ee Way out [of the situation] is very risky (here R- the generals, and not 
if in Passing that there are many unreasonable heads among ieuation might get 
me among the generals, who are ‘itching for a fight’). The si 
* of control, with irreversible consequences. d, “is to get 

"The most important thing for us,” R. pre ores hale further 
woot aS possible the agreement of the Soviet gove’ d take measures under 
inn 0% the construction of the missile bases in _— he use these weapons. 
Le emational control that would make it piareg a dition to repealing all 
‘ *xchange the government of the USA is ready, ae there will not be any 
invayin® 0" the ‘quarantine,’ to give the assurances ‘Western Hemisphere are 

sso of Cuba and that other countries of the nee «of this.” 

Y (© give the same assurances—the US government 1s 


d 
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“And what about Turkey?” I asked R. Kennedy. 
“If that is the only obstacle to achieving the regulation | mentioned earlier, 
then the president doesn’t see any unsurmountable difficulties in resolving this 
issue,” replied R. Kennedy, “The greatest difficulty for the president is the public 
discussion of the issue of Turkey. Formally the deployment of missile bases in 
Turkey was done by a special decision of the NATO Council. To announce 
now a unilateral decision by the president of the USA to withdraw missile 
bases fom Turkey—this would damage the entire structure of NATO and the 
US position as the leader of NATO, where, as the Soviet government knows 
very well, there are many arguments. In short, if such a decision were announced 

now it would seriously tear apart NATO.” 
“However, President Kennedy is ready to come to agree on that queso" 
with N.S. Khrushchev, too. I think that in order to withdraw these bases from 
Turkey,” R. Kennedy said, “we need 4-5 months. This is the minimal amount 
of time necessary for the US government to do this, taking into account the 
procedures that exist within the NATO famework. On the whole Turkey 
issue,” R. Kennedy added, “if Premier N.S. Khrushchey agrees with what I've 
said, we can continue to exchange opinions between him and the president. 
using him, R. Kennedy and the Soviet ambassador. However, the president 
can't say anything public in this regard about Turkey,” R. Kennedy said agav!- 

Washington, and his brother, only 2-3 people know about it 
“That's all that he asked ne to 
said m conclusion. “The 
answer (through the 

next day (Sunday) 


1] not to get into a wordy discussion, whi ‘ 
a ee situation, unfortunately, is such ¢ i. 
developi . = whole issue. Unfortunately, even’ * 
loping < oe The Tequest for a reply maaan stressed 
hopes that the head of r Se Fequest, and not an ultimatum. The president 
--In the course of sb Ae government wall understand him correctly- 
the conversation, R, Kennedy noted that he knew 
' vision commentator Scali h rday wi 
possible w. cali had yesterday 
lines whited out). “YS £0 regulate the Cuban conflict [one-and-2-bal 
T should say that dunn 
Our 2 
case, I've never seen him i meeung R. K 
to the topic of “deception” (th 
4 t 
vious meeting), bur he did \ at he talked about 


After meetin 


& with me he 
whom, as R. Ke 


en immediately went to see the president, 
1 Ae spends almost al] his ume now 


with 
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+ ESSAYS 


Journalists, historians, and other commentators have passed judgment on the per- 
formance of U.S, leaders during the Berlin and Cuba crises ever since those 
events dominated headlines in the late 1950s and carly 1960s. Over time, the 
declassification of source material has enabled authors to refine their views, but 
the range of interpretations has narrowed only a little. The following essays 
reflect two major currents of thought. In the first selection, historian George C. 
Herring of the University of Kentucky offers a mostly critical view of American 
leaders, especially President Kennedy, for embracing hawkish, ideologically 
charged Policies and running grave risks of war. In the second essay, Princeton 
University historian Julian E. Zelizer takes a more sympathetic view of American 
decision-makers. Zelizer suggests that the president, dedicated to peace despite 
thetoric that sometimes suggested otherwise, resisted strong political pressures 
‘0 adopr belligerent policies and skillfully managed to avoid a devastating war. 


Ideology and Ambition 
GEORGE C. HERRING 


The world of the late 1950s was increasingly complex and infinitely more dan- 
8rous [than it had been a few years earlier]. Conflict between the Soviet Union 
de China, although still not out in the open, intensified at the end of the 
: Sade, complicating ties between the evo Communist powers and their rela- 
"ons with the United States. The relentless advance of technology raised grow- 
Ing fears of 5 nuclear war no one might win. Eisenhower and I chrust td vad 
Me need to ease Cold War tensions, but their cautious moves in that errr 
vonifused as much as they clarified relations between the tote EOE The 
dis had @ gained momentum of its own. The wo leaders initial a aahts 
ins *t would later be called detente ran afoul of hard-line oe in eac of an 
“a= and economic imperatives, and conflicts in other parts 

tha. Nothing fed public anxieties and the political turmoil of the sy se a ari 
din ~_ nsing threat of nuclear war and concems, often politica y i sha 
Ons ited States was lagging behind the USSR in acy a ent saan 
and Hejecen the centerpiece of the administration's New = Cold War vic- 
tor; Dulles often boasted that massive retaliation had won major nr oats 
hee But in the second term, the reliance on nuclear pia paleo ini a 
tals directions. Critics questioned the wisdoat ater mens correctly 
fea Weapons when the other side also possessed them. Europ a ito 
e es they might bear che brunt of a Soviet response in the ever! ons 
xchange and could nat but question U.S. dependence on nuclear weapons. 
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The impact on Japanese fishermen of radioactive fallout from a U.S. nuclear 
explosion in the Pacific highlighted growing popular fears about the dangers.... 
The New Look also provoked opposition from the other end of the political 
spectrum. Amy officers and a growing body of civilian defense intellectuals 
increasingly wamed that the rebance on nuclear weapons narrowed the nation s 
options to launching nuclear war or doing nothing. Especially as the Cold War 
shifted to the Third World, critics of massive retaliation called for building hs 
conventional forces and developing capabilities for dealing with insurgendc- 
With total war threatening nuclear annihilation, political scientist Robert 
Osgood insisted that limited war was the only rational alternative. Democrat’ 
senators Stuart Symington of Missouri, John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, and 
Henry Jackson of Washington, arguing on the basis of badly flawed intelligenc* 
wamed that while relying on nuclear weapons the administration had allowed 
the United States to fall behind the Soviet Union in its means of deliverin8 
them. Charges of a “bomber gap” surfaced as early as 1954, accompanied by 
demands that the United States undertake a massive building program to outstrip 
the Soviets in nuclear weapons and develop invulnerable delivery systems. 
More than anything else, the Sputnik “crisis” shaped the American mood of 
the late 1950s. On October 4, 1957, with maximum fanfare and propaganda, the 
Soviet Union put into orbit with a huge R-7 intercontinental ballistic missile @* 
world's first artificial satellite, a monumental scientific accomplishment. A month 
larger instrument carrying a live dog. The launch © 
. ane States to its core. The ago . 
© bedrock of the nation’s security. WD? 
New York Daily News called “Khnushchev’'s comet” appeared to undermine . 
and the New Look—~and add substan? © 


later, it orbited a much 


to near panic. Sputnik even provoked aa 
© world whether the Soviet system mign 
~ a huge problem in the — = i 
- the explosion of ican rocket 
crit pet ey Soa ae (‘Kapumnie” “Senend? Aontiew nervous) 
by H. Rowland Gaith Sand fear. The report of a blue-ribbon panel hea ed 
aither Jr., presented to Eisenhower in November and ea 
of the inadequacy of the nation’ andety by painting a frightening pic 
7 on’s d ! ect” 
like program for missile Sutera ang calling for a Manhattan rel on 
ag £0 
the Washington Post, a 08, the Gaither Report, a¢ ai 
history.” The 2 portrayed a “United States in the gravest danget “4 


ved wok? 
who fled to the West, damac’ act hatch for thousands of skilled ¥° | 
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the USSR in a contest where symbols had become increasingly important. 
Khrushchev also perceived that Berlin was among his adversaries’ most vulner- 
able positions—“the testicles of the West,” he called it. “Every time I give them 
a yank, they holler.” Now more secure in the Kremlin hierarchy, the Soviet 
leader interpreted as a victory U.S. refusal in July 1958 to send croops to Iraq 
to uphold the pro-Western government, further bolstering his self-confidence 
and confirming his view that threats and pressure were the only language the 
West understood, Exhibiting both his “peasant logic” and his reckless, sometimes 
bizare, diplomatic style—he compared it to playing chess in the dark—in 
November 1958 he squeezed hard by demanding that West Berlin be made a 
€ aty (a city govemed autonomously under intemational agreement). If the 
Wester allies did not comply within six months, he would conclude a separate 
Peace with East Germany, terminating the World War Il four-power arrange- 
ments and leaving the question of access to West Berlin in the hands of his 
East German ally. Khrushchev’s confused and risky diplomacy was designed to 
‘care the West into serious negotiations and wangle an invitation to visit the 
United States for a summit meeting, But his move was poorly thought out and 
Chara isti impulsive. If it failed, he casually remarked to his son, “Then, 
We'll ry something else.” 
ower agreed that Berlin was a “can of worms.” He also was eager 0 
rine the volatile German question. But he could not appear to give in to Soviet 
on a fe rebuffed hawkish proposals from his military advisers but stood firm 
0 Berlin. He ordered a quiet military buildup while calmly reassuring the 
sation. Khrushchey’s ultimatum expired May 27, 1959 ... without any com- 
ment from Moscow, The crisis eased momentarily, but Berlin would remain 
© most explosive spot in world politics for the next few years... 
pai Cold War played an important part in the 1960 presidential = 
> &1..,. Khrushchev's stonny autumn visit to the United States, complete wt 
“FY speech before the United Nations and the bizarre spectacle of the Soviet 
remier removing his shoe and pounding it furiously on the ego eo 
iio seemed so ominous—kept the Cold War threat ere aacsle 
‘ - Following themes his party had exploited since puinix, Vie 
ate John Tenoniy avons crticized the Republicans for a, io. 
12? * fall behind militarily and suffer a huge loss of presage in pinks ” 
or “new men to cope with new problems and new OPP Bling - 
inn chusetts senator blasted the Eisenhower administration fOr gaining 
“nt the rise of Castro. JFK won the election by 2 vazor-thin margins 


* Rugjority of nei 
neither the popular vote nor the states... he presidency, 
and Sain was only forty-three years old when ocr i ecieion. 


ion marked the coming of age of the World War 
in on ae Wealthy Boston Irish pee and former ae aE agar 
Rew president, a war hero himself, was strikingly handsome, - “ oe 
ti @ and ambitious, He attained no better than 2 lackluster 
te and was looked upon—with good reason—~2s 3 playboy. a hac 
. Y carried on dalliances with secretanes, movie stars, rea 
moll. As a senator, he did acquire some foreign policy experase, 
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special interest in decolonization. He consciously styled his presidency after his 
iustrious Democratic predecessors Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 
At home he committed himself to an extension of FDR's New Deal, the New 
Frontier, he called it. Like many of his generation, he was certain that foreign 
policy was the most exciting and urgent challenge a president faced. “I mean 
who gives a shit if the minimum wage is $1.15 or $1.25,” he confided to kindred 
spirit (at least on that issue) Richard Nixon. 

In foreign policy, JFK sought to recapture the blend of idealism and prag- 
matism that had stamped FDR's leadership in World War II. He gathered about 
him a young, energetic corps of advisers from the top echelons of academia and 
business, self-confident, activist men—"“action intellectuals,” they were called— 
who shared his determination to “get the country moving again.” The you 
and acerbic Harvard College dean and Henry Stimson protégé McGeorge Bundy 
was named national security adviser, World War Il systems analysis “whiz kid 

and Ford Motor Company boss Robert McNamama, secretary of defense. The 
president's younger brother, Attomey General Robert Kennedy, became his 
alter ego and closest adviser, even on foreign policy. In the aftermath of che 
a debacle, they would be tabeled—with more than a touch of irony 
the “best and the brightest.”... 
the conn ar routeramen accepted without question the basic assumptions Of 
Beijing, but th Le 7 my Perceived the tensions berween Moscow - 
the United Suath They ob Communism as monolithic and a mortal threo 
forward to heen”, - believed, as Kennedy put it, that they must “move 
ake inne ees — Waiting for it to come to us = a 
nflagrati ag¢ Curing World War Il, they feared another 9° 
co} ti . , they : 
through atone snd exhilarated by the prospect of leading the — 
that destiny had singled ve ee Victory. They shared a Wilsonian a 
j ‘ ur nation and themselves to defend the dem 
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threats. Certain that the emerging nations provided the principal battleground 
for Cold War competition, the administration sought ways to combat guerrilla 
warfare—an intemational disease” the United States must leam to “destroy.” 
The president pushed the military to study counterinsurgency methods and cre- 
ate elite units to employ them. He took particular pride in the green beret wom 
by the army's Special Forces. He also felt that America must strike at the source 
of the disease. He pushed for economic and technical assistance programs to 
eliminate the conditions in which Communism flourished and channel revolu- 
“onaty forces along democratic paths. 

Throughout the campaign, Kennedy had ominously wamied of the perils the 
nation faced, but he himself appears to have been unprepared for the magnitude 
of the problems. Khrushchev’s threat to resolve the status of divided Berlin on 

«OWN terms held out the possibility of superpower confrontanon. In January 
as the Soviet premier delivered a seemingly militanc speech pledging support 
of wars of national liberation. In fact, the statement defied Kremlin hard-liners 
nan the Chinese by renouncing nuclear and conventional war. It may even have 
_- intended to reassure the West. To the untutored ears of a new administra- 
(om it appeared a virtual declaration of war, and stepped-up Soviet aid to 
Castro’s Cuba and insurgents in the Congo and Laos seemed to confirm the dan- 
Ber. Such was the siege mentality that gripped the White House in early 1961 

t the President on one occasion greeted his advisers by grimly asking, “What's 
Bone Against us today?” : 
fe Cuba was the most vexing problem, and Kennedy early made a ne 

n. He had inherited CIA plans for a covert operation to overthrow we 
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- thing that had been endorsed by one of the great military mies “ ght 
“Mn The administration had dismanued an NSC orgenizanion yo e 
nor yrroVided some institutional safeguards against harebrained plots A ft 
§ Olce his grave doubts, and Kennedy rebuffed those advisers 7 fe bx 
a *Pticism, Despite misgivings himself, he approved the plan in hop v1 " wor To 
rine victory in his first months and because not to do so would Ieave ro- 

erable to Republican attacks. To conceal the U.S. role, he refused to p 
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blown cover made plausible deniability an illusion. The exiles were poorly 
trained, disorganized, and divided among themselves. The air strikes that were 
to take out Castro's air force did not do so and tipped off the impending in- 
vasion. The site was shifted to the Bay of Pigs, an especially inhospitable spot for 
an amphibious landing. Without air support and asked to execute a withdrawal, 
the most difficult of military operations, the ragtag exile forces were sitting ducks 
for Castro’s aircraft and well-prepared defenders, After three days of fighting, 140 
were killed, 1,189 captured The only answer to their final, tragic message—We 
are out of ammo and fighting on the beach. Please send help”—came in the form 
of rescue teams who managed to pick up twenty-six survivors... 

A stormy summit with Khrushchey at Vienna added to Kennedy’s problems. 
Over the long term, the June discussions may have helped the two men undet- 
stand each other, but the short-term results were disastrous, The president was 
severe pan from vanous ailments and heavily medicated. Although he spent 
houss preparing, he was psychologically unready for the encounter. Ignonné 
the advice of experts, he engaged in fruitless ideological spats with Khrushchev. 
In substantive discussions, they agreed only on the need for peace in Laos, whet? 
“eo had gn interests—or influence, They differed on terms “ 
oral test ~~ eir discussions on the most pressing and dangerous qssules 
ser Wipe 4 ign Certain that his younger and inexperienced advent? 
acceptable. Kennedy j achev made clear that the status quo on Berlin wi 4 
hts ‘ hee ly insisted that the United States would not surrender : 

- Khrushchev renewed the six-month ultimatum and reiterated his hY*? 


oa Peace. If the United States wanted war, he concluded, “let it be” 
ow.” “Tt will be a cold winter,” 2 solemn president retorted. 


Kennedy came home severely . 
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Ironically, what became one of the most conspicuous, ugly, and despised sym- 
bols of the Cold War was at first greeted by some Americans with a sense of relief. 
To be sure, some hotheads urged knocking the wall down before it was finished 
despite the obvious risk of war. In fact, few were willing to risk war and some 
actually accepted the wall as a way to ease tensions. Kremlinologists advised 
Kennedy that it was Khrushchev’s way of defusing an increasingly explosive situa- 
tion. Thus while dispatching Vice President Lyndon Johnson and former occupa- 
tion commander Gen. Lucius Clay to West Berlin and sending troops through 
Fast Germany into the city to reaffirm the U.S. commitment, the administration 
acquiesced. “A wall is a hell of a lot better than a war,” Kennedy privately mused. 

Although it brought the superpowers back from the brink, the wall did not 
resolve the fundamental issues, Following the summer crisis, Kennedy and 

Tushchey initiated personal, backchannel communications—what presidential 
advisers dubbed a “Pen Pal Correspondence.” Lower-level discussions on Berlin 
a : other front-bumer issues took place intermittently through the fall and into 

¢ winter of 1961-62. Khrushchev dropped his deadline; JFK made conciliatory 
Pe lic statements, As so often with the Cold War, however, hostility coexisted 
ey with conciliation. The Soviets conducted at least thimy atmospheric 
Uclear tests in the fall of 1961; the United States resumed underground testing. 
he pe cecasion in mid-October, U.S. and Soviet tanks faced off ominously at 
Cckpoint Charlie in Berlin. Soviet aircraft periodically harassed Amencan 
*n €s in German air corridors. At times, Americans got the impression that 
rerey bad put Berlin on the shelf on other occasions, appeared still a or 
tole HY: In Bet, it converged with Cuba in October 1962 to assume a cen 
in the most menacing of Cold War crises.... , ¥ 
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Weapons could be made operational before the United States detected them, 
forcing Kennedy to acquiesce. 

He was wrong on both counts, CIA analysts using information gleaned from 
the defector Col. Oleg Penkovsky and aerial photographs accurately identified the 
mystenous objects as medium- and intermediate-range missiles. McNamara may 
have been nght in arguing that these weapons did not significantly alter the overall 


strategic balance. From Kennedy's standpoint this was irrelevant. Stunned by 


Khrushchev’s bold ploy and boxed in by his own public statements that offensve 


Weapons in Cuba were unacceptable, he feared that to do nothing in the face © 
this most blatant Soviet challenge would be political and diplomatic suicide. 
To fully assess his optons, he fonned an Executive Committee (ExComm) of top 
advisers that met regularly dunng the crisis, He never seriously considered negon” 
tions to secure removal of the Weapons. The Soviets had secretly placed them mn 
Cuba and hed about what they were doing. To negotiate under such circumstances 
Would be seen as weak. He also Suspected that Moscow would drag out nego 
Operational. The omithological designations aie ‘ 
ce dunng ExComm deliberations, Hawks such #0 
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Indiana, Capehart asked, “How long will the President examine the situation 
‘ntl the hundreds of Russian troops grow into hundreds of thousands? 
_Concemed about his Republican opponents inside and outside the admunis- 
ration, the President told Marshall Carter, acting director of the CIA while 
Cone was away, that he did not want any of the U-2 information leaked 
he media because it would tum into political fodder ions si 
revealed ims With Khrushchev. Because he did not t an as aide 
any kind of serous offensive threat, he didn’t see any nee 
© data with the public. He refused to believe that the Soviets would take a 
“hance by Sending their nuclear Weapons so far away... - ; 
_ et the administration understood that it was facing a serious political chalengs: 
| ven Secretary of State Robert Manning wamed NSC Director McGeorge Bundy 
ein the public Mind missiles are missiles” and that “the presence of oe 
Sis : fermed missile installations on Cuban soil is certain to ete fr * eee 
ehewh eo ¢ American public, and on public opinion in ch “Any msi 
deplo aN ‘steeing with the analysis, Bundy wrote the presid * ie aa 
Rib N Cuba will Strengthen critics of the FRE ae 
Cholop:. | © €xpectation is that any missiles will have a ane . ania ions 
alan, 2p “impact, while surface-to-surface missiles would asad ace nee 
«¥en in the absence of proof that nuclear warheads were amving steakbe 
: hig oY Understood he had to calm these political ag aie naan i 
State ss Muon did not have a plan of action, the president pee edt 
“40 Rusk and Bundy that he would invite “the leadership — he cede 
Can, key Basbags and others,” to update them on some of t e 8 tae 
Claims 0% *bout the SAMs. By doing so, he hoped to undennine Rep 
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Mitigteg See? Or did it start considerably earlier Se the Civil ant argued ta 

ANd 4 y Or, inary people? What is the erees "A ny years h tonal il mor 
or Wh . 


0? 
ower movement that followed it? 
"cen, Wer movement rejected many aspec civil rights ae © jing shape’ 

Ve stressed the continuities berweet! munity building 
Wid disaes sacks a self-defense and (ot hat Ie stained 
4 ahs a og agipet foils icies Mal ig the 
Ince tis MS are still grappling with these gem blie policies : pransformins cE 
"9, the many laws, court decisions, « pent 
» cartier 
since HS late nineteenth centry ae of thes peed 
Telations in q single generation. Yer a structitre wat 
“ “eply embedded in the nation’s oe and social OPP 
“NS have profited from the new econone 


fe : 

jovenen inting 

is of the eae | lack 2 
qt 
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the Civil Rights Move | 

ened Meanwhile, pine of ical aid African Americans has acntally wor 

grams threatened to further slow ; pposition fo affinnative action and other minonty Pr 

dream invoked by Marti Seiten es of change. In the early twenty-first century, fhe 
artin Luther King Jr. remains only partially fulfilled. 


DOCUMENTS 


World War II mark ' 
Misc Affe janes atershed in the African American struggle for equal 
others found work in ee in the armed forces, albeit 1n segregated wits 
democracy raised expect efense plants. Wartime rhetoric about freedom an 
ble, and many Afncan See that racial progress on the home front was possi 
that had long been deni Seen displayed a new determination to secure ME ts 
greeted by violence in = em. But the return of African American soldiers ¥* 
report in July 1946 Fi S of the South, as suggested by 4 New York Times 
trantes Afncan Manna anes 1). Despite the sages threat r whute 
1 Supreme Court's 1954 oe agitate for their rights, culmin 
on in the matter of Brown ": 
ich he 


agalita” 


helped fuel 
1 an already a= 
y growing Civil Rights Movement. But Court 
. But the 
nhowe! wh? 


pnmanly by oO reve WV 
court d iS} 
, ec . 1) shap el 6 
sions, how eve Abo e ’ 
s Tr vea iv Was 


His “1 Have a Dr ngth from and yy 
a cam” MpINnNny 
vie ‘f Washington Peer betore a teniees tee 0 
+ Was couched in th ew 1963, which yo sp an iste” 
©. spintual feduapilee of he fe an mene 
che A nca de! 


church a 

nd the 

Ip ¢ equal 

Document 4, An nghts language of tl 1 

remembering the ny Moody descnbe the Declaration of Indep! “sip? 

ute viole $a 1963 sit-in in Jacksom. monte 
: r 


The 
years afte nce 
r 1963 ¢ that she 
: Were la » yi 
ie of the South nae marked by ae her fellow activists ° 
sO is » Many u 4 
Ci ase by a senes Fe of them met b ee ee strugele® 
V1 : Of ma vio > <6] res 
ights Acts of 1 YOr new laws y violent resistance gine 
64 and 1965 Leg court decisions incl rio” " 
» Which p wes : yd 
rohibited disc™™ 
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and empowered the federal 


Voting 
o educatio 
n, d > us ic fe 
, ind the use of public facilities, 
d other discrimi- 


£0vern 
ment to ac é 
act more decisively in ending segregation an 


Natory ‘ 
Ty practices, 
tical disen- 


Whil 
e these a 
c 
franchisement aaa sought to formally redress the systems of poli 
egregation that had been endemic to the Jim Crow 
hed in the urban 


South, rac 
orth, iad i slow kh also remained deeply entrenc 
eee and potion a of African Amenicans encountere discnmination 
and police oesvias ent, high rates of poverty, inadequate access health 
the erat against Bee By the mid-1960s, 3 new generation of activists was 
to neighborhoods hie conditions, calling for an end to police violence 
ee Bide’ see EAAMP AINE the right to black self-defense, and seeking 
¥ eight m = Sr sean people within nities. In 1964, 
mas ae after Martin Luther King Jr 

Hy Aftican ne X gave a speech in Cleve 
bh, Y of black n pencahy to embrace the political, social, and economic ph! 
ationalism, which emphasized self-help and the auconomy OF 
ant white society 


aC 
Commit i 
ni : ; 
19¢¢ ment 5) pa the ideal of integration into the domin | 
- The Black Panther Party, founded in Oakland, California, 1" 
Jatform statement for 


e 
thes Ndorsed simular princi . : 
principles, calling 1 1S founding P 
» (Document 97: 


their own commit 
delivered 
Jand, Ohio, 


PoWer « 
ks dataset 
e : . 
of ; Mergence eee the destiny of our Black communi 
righ cades Baek Power in the mid-19605 reflected the enduring ofl 
hale Xclusion of Bispe activism, while simultaneously anticipatin how muc 
wie Mt ea: violence would shape deindustrialized cities in the secon 
feth centu 
ry. 
M 1. The New York Times Reports 
J “tae, G a Murder in Georgia, 1 
he ys 
de 1 ar, and cguly 26—Two young Negroe> one a veteran Just rete 
ny 5 Shier were lined up last night near 4 secluded road and § 
as ¢ 
ed band of twenty white men. parson 
id today by LOY) 
k on his farm. 


4 We '€ ghast} P 
IMto-do Aas of the multiple lynching were (0 : 
ite farmer who had just hired sgroes 60 wor nid by the 


Nob N Was br 
e€ Tu i a 
Mdic ght mil ging the Negroes to lus farm when Hs - 
> u 
ing of one of the Nee his former 


AITs0 ‘ 
n said, that he was suspect® of having 
falcon 2" 


: Ww : inst TC 

hag tee “ey, gan ho were sisters and who had just rec 

us Bhized hi, to scream. Then a mob member s+ 
n, 


Cty 1Ose ed 
leader shouted: 


dan 
L , 
ned women, too,” the mob 


one 


dy 
hy 
Pennis 
SiON ne 
1 Of The Associated Press Copyright © 2013 
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mn 
ieki omen from 
. ineking W ; 
1 of the men then came back and dragged ei “: ciety, PS 
abs ard 
} mga A few moments later Mr. Hamson he . 
the auton Wis 
es DE 
' : mob dispersed. eiiithe 
them and aie uely sprawled bodies were found in a clump apable- Eoin the 
bet Rts . - sly reco 2 
| be i d pate the upper parts of the bodies scarcely recogt ; 
little-used side ; “2S 
: *p discharg' 
bullet holes, ~ahaed | 
aes rey’s mother, Monia Williams, said that her son had a ace barondn Te 
one , tgs “hi 
fter five years in the Amny and that she had received his disch 2 
alter > Pe 
fae ras the first 
mail just this week. s Sete tend wath , 
The lynching was the first in the nation m_ nearly aed py a MississipP 
f ys Were ha ) “A 
muluple lynching since nyo !4-year-old Negro boys o aso rane iia 2 
; / chi 
mob in October 1942, Por Georgia it was the first = = een 
pepon since 1918 when ten Negroes were lynched in Broo 


2. The Supreme Court Rules on 
Brown v. Board of Education, 1954 


In each of the case 


5, Munors of the 
“ves, seck the 


“id of the courts In ob 
their community on nonsegre 
denied Adiiission tw schools 
permitting se pTepation 
the plaintifh of the 
Ment. In each of th 
distnee court de 
doctnne 
doctrine, 


apresentl- 

negro race, through their legal Psiels 0 
“ining admussion to the puis ret been 
gated basis. In each instance, they 1iring at 
attended by white children under laws rat deprive 
according to race, This S¢grepauion was alleged amend- 
qual protection of the laws under the fourteenth “ feder 
© cases other than the Delaware case, a tase SURE equil : 
med relief to the pPlainnfis on the so-called “separate bu der that 
“0nOunced by this court in Plessy p, Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537, Un ibstan- 
quality of treatine n the races are provided st 
tally equal facilities S¢ facilues be Separate... caraalt” 

wt segrevated public schools are not “equ rote“ 
canuot be made “equ, and that hence they are deprived of the equal P 
4ON Of the laws, 


lia 4pproachiy 
the ame 


ten 


& this Problem, 


ay ‘dopted, ore 
We must consid 


“11 
ra yhel 
4 RAD Y 

We Cannot fur the clock back to | 

Odmenr w 


as nt- 
Yen to 1896 whe 


y 
5 Plessy v. Ferguson W ene and 
. * , i , 
shy &F public educanon In the hight of its full developa - cant 
: eeetn Pce in Amenean life throughour the nanon aly she thi BEY if oP 
c ¥, ; 
etemuned if SeeTCPauON public schools de tives these plainalls 
qual protection Of the laws, ‘J : 
Today, ¢ veh 
goveemmene eee  pethups the Most portant function of state 4! res fo 
eee y OmMpulsory schoo] 'tendance laws and the great expenditl on 10 
: ; 
ae on both demonstrate our Tecopnition of the Whportance of educsa abhe 
) Cmocr u “ 
chee € soctety. Ie 4, Tequired jy the Perfonnuance of our most basis i 
eS, even Service 4 ! { os 
Ythe , ac : ees 
good AltiZenship Today 4t 15 ining! > oes ee 
cultural Values, in Preparing | 
———— 
Excerpted tron Broun 
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: = ahead 
; oubrful that any 
days, it is d Z 
him to adjust normally to his environment. In eis ts denied the cs 
child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life the state has undertaken 
mity of an education. Such an opportunity, eer all on equal terms. - 
Provide it, is a nght which must be made available segregation of chilsren d 
hen ¢ the question presented: does the physical facilities an 
; ° Bh beats of race, even though nee of the minonty 
solely on the b: ace, » childe 
‘angible” factors may be equal, ct oinhre that it does. 
' ities? We belie : ifications 
froup of equal educational Opportunities? Pls ilar age and qualificano ihe 
suillar +} tus 
eee nit Bons Otiery r. iferiority as to their sta hake 
Paeli ‘ -aly eve 
t their race generates a feeling o re in a way unlikely ev 
'y that may affect their hearts and minds in a way 


© come the 


solely 


ne, 


We « 


~ of “separate 
doctnne of ‘sef 
but ¢ 


erently unequal. 
ated for whom 
mplained of, 
fourteenth 


©nclude th 


‘ anes y the 
atin the field of public education 
qual” J, 


h 
7. veo es are lm 
4 no place. Separate educational wn ae situ 
race. Y¢ hold that the plaintiffs and aes k segregation CO 
oa n brought are, by reason of the ranteed by the 
Ine the equal Protection of the laws gua 

ndmene. - 


s 
3. Jo Ann Robinson Seige pe 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott, 


ular morning's pickup 
ly Mond 


r ) 
1e Teg oday ne 
"Y the first buses went out for el for seats. But ¢ 

M this ¢ scram 

Passe), 6 this time People pushed on or sc 

d 


; 1g 
>ry beginning 
» very b £ iy 
ival. It was reported that at s¥ + in fact a few 
S’ arrival. It w There were 
" ~ es. 
WS ‘potted on several of the bus 
hag Who ) F 


These 
«s that day 
fF buses “TIOF, 
b threatened to ignore requests to bs ee people were peat + 
Ce 2 . phate cere seeme 
“nd that well-in Sctrinated into believing that w But fate seet 
Play, lac s 

he 


d few saw ~ 
+s, they became < 
ae So they cook 
seni cuopenes 
was “nary 4 co A 
re walking © 


1¢ 
Scorts accompanying tl de the bus. 
rad, they might be arrested if they ro "black cit 
“ith th, “ime Mstead. (The esis ware provided by eave 
\ m 4 riers, s 
P.) Soon, ©n most of the public mi Gp people we 

Btay ” * Single fare.” Instead, hundreds 

T CUxis : 

h Cars, 


se Who 

for thos 

ae no 
. icular J 

k late-risers on this part 


ming, boycott Was 


that the 


, a rere 
of '~ ly * ot : Passengers Were not Bae. che Iberry-seeking ¢ ay the 
hears the Mi,, y is Nbthe youce a to make itself ye glorious 
} a f ss UE en of Lexington, i ES “oO, what 

ign ety Negroes, joyously excl: 


shville. 
started Tt (Nashv 
‘ Ur Stare: 
es Buy Boycot and the Homen | 
te | fontgomery : a BED 
Press, 1987), 58-61. 
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white-capped city cops- Very 
e, 75 to 80 percent 0! 
25 percent white 
ed off the 
and nurses 
ok in 


All day long empty buses passed, trailed by 
few white passengers rode on that Monday. Of cours 
bus nders nonnally were black. But many of the 20 to 
nders respected the one-day boycott of black citizens and stay 
bus, too, to support it. Many whites hauled their maids, cooks, 
that day. One bus driver confessed that during a six-hour run he [0 


only $6.30. 
ame Up short. 


Downtown merchants counted the day’s receipts and c days 

: , ; ays 

too, especially compared to the preceding Christmas shopp!"8 SA 
ir earnings W"" 


” 


Negroes, who as a group had a reputation for spending the 
“were not in tow? ; 
ses home. st 
was not ol 
ristmas- 


; . rai 
said that while she was in one large department store, the realization ©" 


upon her that she was the only black customer in the store, 4 
out, She stopped in another store and found a similar condition. irhou! 
that there were no black people in town, she left and went home 


purchasing anything... lice 
ay » po 

; That day was rough on the bus dnvers. They complained (© the Pace 
inlet ee that they were being “persecuted and molested” in wae oh as 
by colored children who ndiculed them and stuck out their tongues acer 
they passed by = 
- ee to the complaints, officials asked Negro school paney a at 
sto on ff | 

p the children from gathenng on comers and poking out their to? o 8 


the embarrassed motormen,” Teachers dutifully instructed the ch 
about their business and not bother the bus drivers, The children obeyé ‘hell 
when any tots saw no one looking, especially their teachers they stuck “2 as y 
tongues at the “yellow monsters,” then looked angelicall " ahead of them! 
they had not done a thing! eet, Jo 

In windows, doorways, and yards, people peered at the huge, empty oa 
te ange The empty buses, each with its pair of white-cappe a 
Suddeniy, wae behid, evoked countless memories of bitter p2* one eased 

cgalica te emotions that had been held in for so long Wet 

heartless taunts, laughter, and hand-wavin 

"You wanted your buses, now you Ke tom!" 

“It's dey buses, let dem keep ‘om!" <— 

“Who wall you kick now?” anle 

No obscenity was employed, But though the taunts were yuld, ha 
they did the persecuted, oppressed people worlds of ae . : 

The Advertiser later (January 10, 1956) quoted 8 adi that on $ ol 
two-year-old man who had ndden the bas fo ai sii forty years ¥ sot 
front porch and laughed heartily every ume a b pally? A worl 
gleefully that the buses were dnving by her ite ached as cal 

Yet another woman “who had walked halal “ross town” bate 
nde by a minster who asked af she was tired She cpl “well = 


} be 
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Nay be ts = : - mv 
¥ be a bit tired, but for many years now my soul has been tired. Now my soul 
ul is free.” All dur- 


: ae So I don’t mind if my body is tired, because my S° ee 
isteesy ae day of the boycott, black drivers dunng off-hours gave WA je ee 
up bene! a Preachers, lawyers, doctors, businessmen, and ordinary to re 
back ae walking; it was said chat Ph.D.’s and no d's got ces oe «3 
Mon ¢a her ay brothers, all members of one race, sticking together oe an 
becam nite; A close bond of fellowship and friendship was created. u “s mi 

a tls . SRW Each person bore his part of the burden. The OE as oe 
Not Sikes jalopies, whatever the case was, the bus riders wake . gi ie 
80 lond ed up. And the boycotters loved it! They stopped ae a Bak 

on the job and kept many things to themselves. Petty Je ous 


Peared veicking with the 
a : 4 : sticking 
"ace," th nd they manifested a new trust for leadership. ‘a ation * hich did 
0 €Y astounded themselves, as well as the white pore"? 
W Wh; Cast 
What had “come over the darkies! 


lg White woman fired her maid because 
Cir Yo 
‘tery to 
Vormari 
mn Certain 


irl” sd to 

the “sullen girl ref 
Many white women disgu 

_ 

4 telephoned different mm) 

i as any new 


church fi ‘ ; vould nee 
or . ay wou 
all the information they * Then the ministe 


e ‘Or 
they mies Monday was half gone, Negroes had 1 


to add, after 


all whit ; were heat 
€, were more cordial. They sry unus = 
’ re af which was a very ’ yt for 


tence = we “Y'all come back to see U5 Fale reborm, UMP 
t tir lack customers held their heads higher es d, Many We git 

Ne. A greater degree of race pride Was exhibite vin, if the had wan : 
‘Wha * the response of the masses, and could no* pee Zu proud Te 
*anding . Changed them overnight into fearless, COU [f-respe { There ¥ $s 
Wick »¢® Bether for human dignity, civil nghts, and, yes © da genuue fondue 
for * Gee emess that drew th aes like a magnet. They i el Acted 1 
Manfaeanther They were really free—tfree insid | Th : a 

in their entire beings! They rook great s 


4. Anne Moody Describes 3 h 
a ¢ 2 3 ee 
Mississippi, May gohan de sinall 


te &Xact ¢ 
wet VY Il A.m., Pearlena, Memphis, and Tengo the se wa 
Wag at barn ceiated as soon as We es son Memph? gn ne 
lun i let re anous counters. Pearlena 14 to Jou 
“Leg ht now when it was 11:14. At LP 
“rand at exactly 11:15 we wert : 


tay 
NA 
Lin 
© Mo 


Od : 
¥ Coming of Age in Mississippi (New York: 
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Seconds before 11:15 we were occupying three seats at the previously s¢s- 
regated Woolworth’s lunch counter. In the beginning the waitresses scemed to 
ignore us, as if they really didn’t know what was going on. Our waitress walke 
past us a couple of umes before she noticed we had started to write our ow? 
orders down and realized we wanted service. She asked us what we wanted: 
We began to read to her from our order slips. She told us that we would be 
served at the back counter, which was for Negroes. 

“We would like to be served here,” I said. dle 

The waitress started to repeat what she had said, then stopped in the ioe 4 
of the sentence. She tured the lights out behind the counter, and she and me 
other waitresses almost ran to the back of the store, deserting all their white act 
tomers. I guess they thought that violence would start immediately alter pe 
whites at the counter realized what was going on. There were five or six oF . 
people at the counter. A couple of them just got up and walked away: A a 
situng next to me finished her banana split before leaving. A middle-ag 
white woman who had not yet been served rose from her seat and cam 
to us. “I'd hke to stay here with you,” she said, “but my husband is waitin: od 

The newsmen came in just as she was leaving. They must have discover 
what was going on shortly after some of the people began to leave the eg? 
One of the newsmen ran behind the woman who spoke to us and asked of 
to idenufy herself. She refused to give her name, but said she was 4 native 

Vicksburg and a former resident of California. When asked why she had te 
What she had said to us, she replied, “I am in sympathy with che pee 
movement.” By this me a crowd of cameramen and reporters had eit 
round us taking pictures and asking questions, such as Where were bar cpa 
Why did we sit-in? What Organizanon sponsored it? Were we students! 
What school? How were we classified? 
mie that we were all students at Tougaloo College, that nay ¢ 
y no particular organization, and that we planned [© § e of 
ie after the store closed. “All we Want 1s service,” was my reply °° ones 
them. After they had finished probing for about twenty minutes the 
almost ready to leave. , 10 
7 U 
Woah When athe gh school waned PAT 
now hawks senctk ml “t saw us they were sort of SE x ait 
» “ few started to heckle and the newsmen became 7 
again. Then the white : rro SHOR" 
= te students started chanung all kinds of anti-Nepr  nree 
¢ were called a little bit of everything. The re sme excep” A 
we Ache Serie ieee brs g. The rest of the seats © , dow! 
Pying had been roped off to prevent others from situng na 
couple of the boys took one end of the rope and de it into 4 nF 
noose. Several attempts were made to . Lenk ee wks. The ce 
, put it around our necks 
hast pees students and adults came in for lunch 
icailonll Harte ce and did not look at the crow wa 
Was going on, All of a sudden | 4 ¢ 
remembered—the drunkard from the fie My eyes hnger (0 
ns ane long enough for us to recognize et at ot ale was ¢ : out 
so I don't think he remeinbered where he had seen me before. He coo 


re ove! 
‘i 


we 


t 
cep 
d excrr ne | 
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3 Pasa it, put it in his pocket, and then began to pace the floor. eae 
We pes * Memphis and Pearlena what was going on. Memphis ad 
threw e ¢ bowed our heads, and all hell broke loose. A man 2 e ve oi 
Worked emphis from. his seat, and slapped my face. Then another mi 

'n the store threw me against an adjoining counter. 


hee’ : unch 
Own on my knees on the floor, I saw Memphis lying near the l 
he tried to pro- 


= ~_ blood running out of the comer of his mouth. As oo genius 

sak rhe the man who'd thrown him down kept ee t kick probably 

Would }; md wom hard-soled shoes instead of sneakers, the fi thes identified 

imself ave killed Memphis. Finally a man dressed mn phin.cl 

hed * police officer and arrested Memphis and his astacket on our stools 
nena had been thrown to the floor. She and I got bac 


in the 
emph; we igaloo teachers 1 
Phis was arrested. There were some white Toug: hat things 


Count, 


ctowd id 
d y sud ¢ 
Were gett °y asked Pearlena and me if we wanted to beget TY were trying [0 
Mak "Ng too rou h. We didn't know what to do. While ¥ sre three 
@ gh. e didnt kn Now there were 
auer. Coni- 


u ¥ 

Of us = ur minds, we were joined by Joan Trump “Communists, 
Munis We were integrated. The crowd began to chant, d ‘a e students Co take 
FO ™MUnists.” Some old man in the crowd ordered * 
1€ stools, 

hi ' i 
“ oe One should I get first?” a big husky boy said. 

: White nigger,” the old man said. sd carried her 
tore, ¢ OY lifted Joan from the counter by her W 


Snule de 
ly ‘neously, | was snatched from my stool b 


, someone 


Ta = i 
them py e8ed about thirty feet toward the door by mY [ saw Joan cominé 
k in ™ me loose, As | was getting UP off the floor join Pearlena. Lots 
Cha feet: € started back to the center of the counter pei xt co her. SoJoan 
and 1; ra White Tougaloo faculty member, was now siting ! eo Ea sat down 
Mies climbed across he rope at the front end of the et women he pons 
. d 1 
ante, ay NOW four of us, two whites and two aici everything °° i 
“Unter Mearing us with ketchup, mustard, SUBAT Pee it the moment aa 
Vows, 9°0n Joan anil Tr svete joined by John Salter, eee knuckles. i . 
> d Ings 
Tike ~ Was hit On the jaw with what appeared i’ tae wound. Ed EE 
; On : che 
Ou a 1s fi aus It into 
Balog’ ace and someone threw %4 George 
§ chapla; ‘gined by OF 
Ray the o Plain, rushed to him. d Pearlena wer? je College: 
Yn) er en > js ane kson 9h ‘ 
Then nd, a : dey uta a student from ioe mob Kk ca 
ie worker an . » fil 
Pay 1 Ne . ro me he 
tf 80 hiph se Jown next strat c 
cho Ton, the kata pee a it on the new demon itcen his be 
> s ran spraye : ee as 
Wit} ‘udent h d _ P. ly d “nigget Wi 
ted ‘pray 44 on a white shirt; the wor n ded (© 
. Paint manag the 
Clog, © Sat ¢ . . hen he 10 
© lera ; 2 7 wh ‘ ff : 
coun le tine 2. for three hours taking 4 sgn wild with ae fiftee? Sap 
“ty pe He © because the mob had begun o oe But eve? 3 : ate 
egy, ‘ » co leave: ~ une id he 
bepein ged and begged everyone a ut leave ae said 
| rhe no one budged. They wou ome 1 nig 
’ € preci, ‘olle e, © 
Ward President of Tougaloo Cole® 


What was happening. 
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About ninety policemen were standing outside the store; they had been 


watching the whole thing through the windows, but had not come in tO stop 
the mob or do anything. President Beittel went outside and asked Captain Ray 
to come and escort us out, The captain refused, stating the manager had to invite 
him in before he could enter the premises, so Dr. Beittel himself brought us oUF 
He had told the police that they had better protect us after we were outside the 
store. When we got outside, the policemen formed a single line that blocked the 
mob from us. However, they were allowed to throw at us everything they ha¢ 
collected. Within ten minutes, we were picked up by Reverend King 12 his sta- 
tion wagon and taken to the NAACP headquarters on Lynch Street. 
After the sit-in, all I could think of was how sick Mississippi W 
They beheved so much in the segregated Southem way of life, they 
to preserve it. I sat there in the NAACP office and thought of how ma" 
they had killed when this way of life was threatened. I knew that the 
just begun. “Many more will die before it is over with,” I thought. Be 
ik I had always hated the whites in Mississippi. Now I knew it was im # 
sal aige,  haegieng ane hoe whites had a disease, an incurable disease es 
eee ieee ce ate chances against such a disease? I thought ° 
When these ere meaee who had Just begun to protest, 4» young 
young intems got older, I thought, they would be the best 
in the world for social proble po Sask 3S 
problems... 


hites wer: 


fore 
pos 


fthe st 


5. Malcolm X Explores the Philosophy 
of Black Nationalism, 1964 


Im not = t 
hai. Rhona: not even a student of politics; in fact, I’m not 34 don! 
ung. I'm no . " , ic an ) 
even consider my eis ta Democrat, I'm not a Republican, "4 pe nm 
yself an Amencan. If you and | were Amencans, there 


problem. Those Hunkie 
eita kc pis unkies that just got off the boat, they're already ver” 


very blue-eyed thing, is already 9” 
Well, fam one wi ¢ been over here, we aren't Ame 
¢ who doesn't believe in deluding myself. I'1 ys? 


at your table ar d Ww y " VV If on mM 
1 atch P 
OU eat, y ith nothir 24 y P 


diner. Sitt 
mg at the table ’ sat Ss 
. e¢ do PME A A eat yn 
what's on that plate esn’t make you a diner, unless yoU pen? 


‘ ; ; 1 
Being bom here Being here in America doesn’t make you 4” sai pit! 
made you A © an Amenca doesn't muke you an American. Why: *¢ nee 
Pekan mencan, you wouldn't need any legislation, YOu woulda fo ne 

i endme . 5 ’ PRT St 
flibuserne het Consutution, you wouldn't be faced with er avi! 

1 Washington, D.C oe aol 
_ ' -y nght now. The * have & 
belt ores Co muke a Daluck on & They don 
gs Ven nie daz Ack ac ‘ miencan. 
meric ’ P sople 

an. I'm one of the 22 million black peor o a ag 


the vic 22 
tums of Americanism wh dik 
C st? 


; : One of the 22 i k peo yle 
vicums of democracy, nothing bur Sontsed hones MG Se i'm aS 


100 
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her sy 
eae nee als as an Amencan, ora patriot, or a flag-saluter, or a flag- 
America Lae A A m. speaking asa victim of this American system. on I ee 
“0 American gh the eyes of the victim. I don’t see any American dream; I see 
nightinare. . . 
nate: "A mothers and fathers invested sweat and blood. Three hundred and 
We worked in this country without a dime in retuum—I mean without 


dime j 
i ; ‘ 
N retum, You let the white man walk around here talking about how 


Neh thj 

'S country j ; ; “| ick. It 
1 ’ é re k vot rich so quic 
ROt Tich be ty is, but you never stop to think how 1 § q 


You aie ae you made it rich. Retr 
all poor ie e the people who are in this audience nght now. pac aad po deta 
Ut if yo individuals, Our weekly salary individually amounts f° ha na oN" 
skets ic take the salary of everyone in here collectively ie ll fill up a who Se 
tre i $a lot of wealth. If you can collect the wages of just these on pis 
ity year, you'll be rich—richer than rich. When you ag bag - 
ck sens ae Uncle Sam had to become, not with this bande i ght hour 
shift, by Pie. Your and my mother and father, who didn’t WOFK : BE iad 
"* Worked from “can’t see” in the moming until “can’t see ee 


Workeq +h 
: 6 .: e Sam nen. 
his °F nothing, making the white man rich, making Une Not only did we 


Bive S Our investment, This is our contribution—Our Il to arms, We 
Wete ur free labor. we pave of blood. Every ame he had a call had. 
the ar, we gave of our Diode. “ielefield the white man ™ 
© hay St Ones in uniform, We died on every battlehe ding up 
today, yy, Made a greater sacrifice than anybody who's standing UP ivil nghts, 
for those € have made a greater contribution and have Te i 
Don't iow “Ss Whose philosophy is black nationalism, eg fast enough.” = 
he . for next year. Give it to us yesterday, ould 
“Ontro] Political philosophy of black nationalism me 
Man in Politics and the politicians in his ow? con bat 
n a lack community has to be re-educated into the =a ; 
any allo What Politics is supposed to bring him in retum, ballots un or all see a 
Stet, a 'S. A ballot is like a bullet. You don’t throw aoe ballot in y° exT 
The bey if that target is not within your reach, keep yee aa os chhuce 
les bein te Philosophy of black nationalism 1s ; ght neetings- Ir's bené 
gh . ‘aught in the NAACP. It's being taught in 
“NE tay *Ncc [Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
4nd At mM Muslim meetings. It’s being taught a ee ? 
" With ba Come together, It’s being taught every i ach that we 
‘Sing de dillydallying, pussyfooting, COMP 
Bet i Pies .Betang our freedom. We wan 
Me. Be Pas We Shall Overcome.” We've 8° 
“ans th, at nomic philosophy of black nation 
P ple be ee Should control the economy of our . 
be, S the bene all the stores in our Ca the economy a? 
Wh me hands of our community? Why . k man © ven up re i] 
Me Cob of the white man? Why? If a blac ee am 
Muy nur hite man a 
ity, alism iV 


ten 


ans that ¢ 
ymunity; ne 7 


being tau 


ing but 
here nochinB ople are fed 


al 
alism 5 pur I sho . 
ommnumiy nf ep ple be 


Uty, you tell me why a W 
¢ philosophy of black nation 
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r to 

he black community in regards to economics. Our people have to be vec ; 

ni ky a any tme you take your dollar out of your community and ie » poe 

eeiaainine Ghee you don’t live, the community where you nace 7: can 

and poorer, and the community where you spend your nied e sana ehietaret 

ncher, Then you wonder why where you live is always a ghe han weapend 

And where you and I are concemed, not only do we lose it w ech ooeienet 

out of the community, but the white man has got all our ee in ee imnazawlie 
ued up; so that though we spend it in the Cetraniaity, at sundow1 ca 

uns the store takes it over across town somewhere. He's got us in . Sater its get 
The social philosophy of black nationalism only means that we ha 


; ther 
; . ' n and ° 
together and remove the evils, the vices, alcoholism, drug addiction, 
evils that are destroying the moral fi 


ave to 
; es have 
ber of our community. We syne ‘aeievel 
: ahi : 
lift the level of our community, the standard of our conimiunity to 4 Bas socid 
a ur 
make our own society beautiful so that we will be satisfied in o 


" oc 
, ‘ p ay into a § 
circles and won't be running around here trying to knock our way 
circle where we're not wanted, 


«ned to 
; ‘ es designe 
So I say, in spreading a gospel such as black nationalism, it is not 


lready—but ©© 
7 r 

muke the black man re-evaluate the white man—you know him a 

make the black man re-evaluate 


’ 1 

himself, Don’t change the white man eins 

you can't change hus mand, and that whole thing about appealing to ¢ il con- 

conscie f 4's conscience is bankrupt. She Aes ke what 

a long time ago. Uncle Sam has no conscience. They don c icp it’s 

morals are. They don't try and ehminate an evil because it’s evil, or be 
legal, 


“ir 

; thel 
; i eatens © 
Or because it's ummioral; they eliminate it only when it thr > 0 
existence. So you're wasting your time 


ppealing to the moral conse thin 
bankrupt man hke Uncle Sam. If he had a conscience, he’d straighten change 
out with no more Pressure being put upon him, So it is not necessary : ange huis 
the white man’s mind. We have to change our own mind. You can’t ¢ we have 
mind about us. We've got to change our own munds about each other, hers 42 
fo see each other with new tyes. We have to see each other as brot d 


. an 
: m4 unity 
sisters. We have to come together with Warmth so we can develop 
harmony that's n € this problem solved ourselves... 


Ccessary to ge 


6. The Black Panther Party Explains 
Its Goals and Beliefs, 1966 
What We Want 


What We Believe 


lL. We Want freedom. Wipe Want power to de 
Community 


a: : le co 
We believe that black people will not be free until we are ab 
determine Our destiny, 


, k 
fennine the destiny of our Blac 
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2 WW, = 

= We want ull employment for our people, 
We believe 
five every 
the white 
the me. 


ed to 
that the federal government 1s responsible Snide : if 
man employment ora guaranteed income. nates 
American businessmen will not give full femiacnticn iad 
‘ns of production should be taken from the saint can 
Placed in the community so that the people of the ansaid ‘of living. 
Organize and employ all of its people and give a high s 


-k Community 
We w, nd to the robbery by the white man of our Black Ce 


ve = ow we are 
We believe that this racist government has robbed nd om ne 
“manding the overdue debt of forty acres and m er pepe rae 
ee mules was promised 100 years ago as See aa 
Nd mass murder of black people. We will accept sonar oe 
“Urtency which will be distributed to our many apna? ofthe 
“mans are now aiding the Jews in Israel for bs ee ayer 
Jewish People. The Germans murdered six milliot rina abe 
Tacist has taken part in the slaughter of over ogee tet ee eake 
+ We people; therefore, we feel that this is a modest 
Mt deceny housir 


e believe th 
ur black con 
to cog 


builg 


Wg, fit for shelter of lnuman beings. 


at if the white landlords will ae land 
imMunity, then the housing and h govern 
Peratives so that our community, with £ 

‘nd make decent housing, for its people, 

© Wany e 


dita ident 
of this dec 
rae nature of ind our role 1 
nee “cation, . 
n aN oy 3 
the 5 *0clety. 


} oO 
e decent housing : 
should be made 
ment aid, can 


vi 


5 . 5 ime ? 

Jor our people that exposes the - our tue history 

We want education that teaches us 

ciety. 

; : Ww 

. believe Man educational system that knowledge 9 

NOwledge of self. If a man does not have 

POSitig 


he has Little chance 
°n in society and the world, then he 
“nything lve: 


Cnt-day so. 


: eople d : 
ill give to or hienself and his 


to relate tO 


> ope service. 
all black men, to be exempt from military s oa 
5 tee e 
© believe that Black people should not ee 
"Service to defend a racist genet in the W 
i kill other people of color 


Ita 

Wy : 
Ml not fight and » white micist 
k “Ople, are being victimized by the 

Mery = 


1 1 
» force al essay: 
s]ves from the sans neces 
; Pacis: © will protect ourselves fro means 
ly, 


of black people. 


blac 

; ity in our» s 
can end police brutality are dedicated et ty The Sec 
ack self-defense groups resent an ; 
c ice O ired Sta ‘ 
ong omununity from racist police be the Unite le should am 
to be, ment to the Constitution all black peOP 

Nis ‘Mis, We therefore believe that 
“ 

Or self defense. 


| J M4 c ra 1ousine, @€ ! ust 
. want land b 
d, ’ 
, iv, education, clo hi 1g, J | 
( / | (ce and peat ‘ 


CHAPTER 4 


8. We want free 
- dom or all t ack } ld 
f Me Men in federal stale county 1 d if u 
y ott ’ yand ot y prisous an 


Jails 


We believe tha 
tall b 
and pnsons becaite us as should be released from the many jails 
y have not received a fair and impartial trial, 


We want all bl 
: ack people wl 
; ren brouglh . 
peer group or peo ought to tral to lt ‘ . : 5. oe ile 
ple from thei 0 be tried in court by a jury & their 
of the United States. ir black communities, as defined by the LOK 


We bel 
ieve that the 
courts ? 
so that black people will pig follow the United States Constiuor 
U.S. Constitution gives eceive fair trials. The 14th Amendment ° i 
A peer 1s a person from ices right to be tried by his peer group: 
ical, environmental, h > recarod economic, social, religious 
court will be ier oe and racial background To Pa this the 
, sele : 
clas the black Actin dance a ee the black community c 
-white jurie : me. We h «ag cried bY 
: s that hav ave been, and are being (™ ) 
man” of the b have no understandi ‘o* : avait 
1e black conimunity ing of the “average re 


major political objecti Vv 
yjective, a Uni ati 
out the black colony i /nited Nations-supert scl 
vlony in which only black colonel ene cat'h é i : 
; will be allowee 


pate for the 

y prpos ae 

destiny. pose of detennining the will of black | j 
of black people as to their nat 


fond 


people tod 
issolve tl 
1e politic 
another political bands 
and toa ands which | : : 
5 nave 
and equal station see among the powers of Me € 
2 ome ; 
them, a decent resp which the laws of nature and nature's ‘7 ast 
s ect to acure > 
wa dechiw the causes ae peed of mankind requires that they 
r Ww 
e hold d ich unpel d 
3 1ese truth pel them to the se aration. 
e ‘ th » > 
Se that they are cides to be self evident, that all ars are cre e le 
Ti its, that among these wed by their Creator with certain unabie 
fat, to secure these nglh se are life, liberty, and the ursuit of happin f 
: Is Ped . - : i 
Just powers from the ts S, govennments are instituted a ng men, af ins ‘9 
eniment bee onsent of the ong i rapt’ 
comes des e governed; tI) oan oS 
: tnuclive of that, wheneve pry Jom yp of 
to abolish it, and to clive of these ends i. is the Hal it My ple 10 ale 0 
; , oO iNsninite * e right of the pe oon 
ine iples, and organizi ihite a new government, la ve : coud tion OF a8 
thely to effect th = Zing Is powers in crack f » laying HS J c "| cecil jos! 
gavernie vir safety and happi such form, as to them sha se ” that 
cnet Ene long Scrablishsc-titentad Pnidence, indeed, ¥? a 
auses; and should not be c i 
; ae e changed for hi 
ccordingly, all experience sat pats : 
a ei (0 j 


kind ; 
. are more d 
isposed t 
eaippe 
tr, While e ? ch 
vils are suftera e, 


nght th 
emselves by ; 
oe when a long oy apalsDitey the forms t hich tl ac 
Te ; lv train of o which te are aan, 
0 Jed, evinces of abuses y | » 
z ces a desi ses and tasttrpations eat ¢ ab hte 
sign to reduce pations, pursing invan 
reduce them under ee hea as a ae ic is phelt 
despe 1 ’ ‘ ds A 


it ts their d 
- duly, fo th 
row y 
future security off such governme 
rent, and to provide new gt 


he at 5 
at yp 
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ieee.) = 8 


The essays th a 
a at follow ch: 
a we ent which tenes ae history of the Civil Rights 
ne ale leadaes s years 1954-1968, on the South, on the role 
bo NAACP. ary ee cae Luther King Jr., on national accra 
ie ie essays by Charles nis eS in the courts and halls of Congress. 
Dial en ovement Eb ie : ayne and Thomas J, Sugrue argue, the Civil 
nies ig WC suggest. Pa a arger and more complicated than this simple 
S the Light of Free nd s essay, based in part on his award-winning book 
dom: The Organizing Tradition and the Mississipp! Freedom 


ee (1995 
ck res: 
Tesistar nt within a long tradition of 


Cmmy : 

nities | layed by ! ] 

Taw and Je " nt roles playe y loca 

- ess widely heralded grassroots leaders. In the second ess1y; 
and inequality 19 post 


hes Chars 

sniper fit of the Urban Crisi svar Detroit, 
dels evap: risis (1996), Sugrue shifts the focus CO deeply rooted 
anger Xplain the limi i al North, a focus that 
and frustr: ae of conventional civ! i he growing 
ation of many African Americans, 25 


hich Ge 
or 
ge Wallace and Richard Nixon would bas 


Strateo: 
tepies, 


The View from the Trenches 


CHARLES M. PAYNE 
long seruggle 


elemen 
red Blacks 


ky 
OWN 
; Was 
Or ¢ Mine More than a] 
i a legal battle. It was one 
; one 


dro ny in 
SS educati 
the South "igi a struggle that requi 
cided 1947 the ti themselves to physic 

0 ask the lacks of Clarendon County, south Care DAs - syattem 
‘Ystep, be te school superintendent for a bus for their children: Ina pa 

" 
Ney » the Phd many times—Blacks ask for sina he super" 
°Om fi Tefused ies refuse, Blacks then make more ™ cal den he for the 
, and the Black community decide : a BE 


Me ee 
ne quahizati 
e eath 
hd ne XPected tro 5 of schools. The leaders of t 
Weapon “Xpect ¢ uble; you could not attack white suprem4 So 
Meth NS the sys rouble. They had not, however! fully’ consider , * se 
Dre. Ist toca could bring to bear. The man they chose to lead § * ae 
en his J. A. Delume, and he caught nearly the full welg? 
. 1 li = e : al 
Before s history of Brown, Richard Kluger says of Delaine: | 
he litle school rouse which 
- fi + wife an two 


t Was ove ; 

of hat aught pei they fired him from ois 

1 e é ‘ 

S Sisters and votedly for ten years. And they fire i eedily pact 
a niece. And they threacened him 


* from Steveb F. 
edivon. - 


plishers. Ine 


‘ Nhe - 
View from the Treuches, 


1 1945_ 
19 
by becie (Rowman & Liwefield, 2nd 
n of Rowman & Litdefield Pul 
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And they sued him on trumped up charges and convicted him in a 
kangaroo court and left with a judgement that denied him credit from 
any bank. And they burned his house to the ground while the fire 
department stood around watching the flames consume the night. And 
they stoned the church at which he pastored. And fired shotguns at 
him out of the dark. But he was not Job, and so he fired back and 
called the police, who did not come and kept not coming. Then he 
fled, dnving north at eighty-five miles an hour over country roads, 
until he was across the state line. Soon after, they burned his church to 
the ground and charged him, for having shot back that night, with 


felonious assault with a deadly weapon, and so he became an official 
fugitive from justice. 


. - 4 4Y40s 
Sinular stones were being repeated across the South between the mid-1 ne 
= 5a sre mm 
and the late 1950s. In the wake of World War II, Black activists were “hss 
aggressive, to Which the white South responded with a wave of repression: 


ng reury. the 

career because of her social acuvism, Bom around the turn of the century the 
- ‘ n 

daughter of a cook and a washerwoman, Clark became a schoolteacher ! 


yal 
eply involved in the state branch of the Nave! 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) when the 
declared the organization subversive and forbade any state or city employee 
a meinber. Clark refused to deny her membership and was immediately fire 
Fortunately, the year before, she had begun attending classes at the la 
lander Folk School in Tennessee, Started dunng the Depression, High! ee 
Was among the most unique institutions in the South. One of its founder are” 
Myles Honon, who had Brown up in a fannly of poor white Tennessee © 


| c 
croppers. He saw Highlander as a school for the poor of Appalachia, * ; 
where the curmculum was e 3 


stecl workers, mill worke ; 
: i » su 
From its inception, it was also 4 place concemed with attacking WIte ® i 
acy, a place where 


ro be 


-e 

w IB 
id cwil nghts workers could find training and suppor re sone 
nibcant southen: civil rights activists in the 1940s and 1950s did not hav® vas 
contact with High] 


, : - ercome 
; : ander. It was at Highlander that “We Shall Over¢ Hig) 
introduced to the movement, 


‘ No matter what people came there on tah 
lander insisted—yy contradiction to Tennessee law and southern CU a 
interracial hving, a philosophy that uutially discomfited Black visitor J en 
much as white ones. Visitor after Visitor tesafied that the experience of egal and 


living in an interracial une 
“ situsgon had preate he ce 
ater umpac : han t 
workshops. & pact on them ¢ 


Already an expenenced det ~ 
ENCed acuvist y * ighlande! . 
Vhen she : » igh 
found the school a su he first came to I 6 n 


PROMS stunulating environment. She starte 
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ff - : 
~ ie to workshops there and then running workshops herself. When she was 
red, Highlander 1 


Was abl made her its director of education, a position carte — oe 
founded to refine Highlander’s distinctive style of work. Hig! - e fi 
‘sm of na philosophy of struggle that was an alternative to the lega a ~ 
On th the NAACP, on the one hand, or to Dr. Martin Luther King’s ¢ = ‘ 
other. Rather, Highlander espoused a form of participatory — ear 
dem nt of Purpose, drafted by Clark, speaks of “broadening ¢ : Fe oe 
oat include everyone and deepening the concept to une aneu 
Pp.” In practical terms, that meant that Highlander wante obi 

Nan leadership at the local level, not just provide it from aOR 3 
that Ch 'ng better illustrates the Highlander style than the porn Aarne 
er wa developed, She had only been on staff a few parent foc Meveel 
Sard ‘tdents came to her for help. He had just lost an ¢ 


-L de 
; Jeston. Blacks ma 
th see my ee, one of the Sea Islands opposite Charle able to navigate 
throy Majori 


ht ‘ity of the population, but only eek Bleck from voting. 

his situ N€ various obstacles the state used to prev ost Black adults could 

"either “On was all the more complicated because a Sad been on Johns, 

deve} read nor write. Clark, whose first teaching JO> and then Co register, 

Whic és ‘ Program for teaching adults to read and phat e constituaon C0 the 
Misfrcg ned being able to interpret a section of the sta 

on of the local registrar. hidden from whites 0D 

the isling | lS. the existence of which was carefully able to registel From 

those 4, had fourteen students, eleven of whom Wert 2 f the most 


Cs) 

In est b 

rant civ « 
‘OUsan Vi 

choot, P 


innings, the Citizenship Schools grew 


‘ earl 
Nghts initiatives of the late 1950s and 


many 4S 
cop] ; hers and as 9 
lon wo ae would be trained as teac ple’s kitchens, ee hools 


: “in peo izenship $ 
© In Operation at one time “1 P h, Cicizen 
ut 
Nd tea, sider trees in the summertime.” Across oad wie for other cI" 
9 ers ; leade 
"BiNizatig, , Provided much of the on-ground 


ma Clark saW 
& Ping very much in keeping with pas sree an organi2i 
asic NOt, for her, so much an end in itse} cA eran, disco 
Unit Purpose of the Citizenship Schools, soe eadership ® p seme in ee 
‘nj Cadets... Ie is my belief that creath” ” For § 
Noy mer and only awaits discovery and deve 
On, at Binding and grooming leadership, Sai more 3° aaa 
Wit! Vic Winning legislative victories, Pet ant t 
hdray, Ones are transitory; the powers ¢ 
i tomorrow unless the OVE 
Ko, “© Mo : ae fighting for themselves: EIR which 4 “aes 
ty 1° $0 Ie ‘ent could not be something te, she tho 


»ople 
& 2 sing} ‘ , Peopi* 
'd them Singing masses to freedom 
“Mselyes 


Ver 


tl Ose cz ‘ people ro un 
lon, Md Of it has always been to £& rote 
sun they themselves are the only P 
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white man,” he said, “you've got his ten thousand dollars but he’s got your 
movement.” His thinking also echoed Ella Baker’s in how it balanced concem 
for immediate tactical objectives with concer for larger questions about how the 
race was developing. In order for a people to develop, they had to fight for thee 
own causes, not have frends do their fighting for them. Sympatheuc seca 
could best help through their own organizations (a position the Black Panther 
would revive a quarter-century later). : ‘ci 
After the war, Randolph played a role in President Harry Truman $ decis ‘ 
to desegregate the anned forces. In 1948, amid cnes of treason, Randolph cane 
ised that if the services were not desegregated, he would lead a campaign ate 5 
sive civil disobedience modeled after Gandhi's approach, and he pledge any 
“openly counsel, aid and abet youth, both white and Negro, to Gear ane 
jimcrow conscnption system,” Randolph pushed Truman so that in one mee 


quip 
Black people had nicknamed ies 
and for very good reason, The mght before the pr id 


a 
, »gcon 
to begin, the Shutwesworth home was bombed, injuring a visinng © seit Wi? 
two of the Shutdesworth children. though Shuttlesworth al 
untouched. “I wasn’t suved to run,” he announced. ick 


F F ional 2 
That kind of hard-headed determination frightened more tradi con 


ts 

. . 
leaders, but it also inspired some people. Shutdesworth got death che wires 
stantly, the police harassed him am every way they could, including rd cell 
and bous the police and the Ku Klux Klan (in Binningham, 1¢ W4> : ock 
the (vo apart) hurasse 


d his followers, In 1957, in the wake of the ne oe 
orth was leading four Black youngsters, including Sand by» 
» CO register at the white high school when he w4s at scabb™ 
mob and beaten wath brass knuckles and bicycle chains. His wife W newe 
The following spnng, there was another pnts to bonib his church wi 


less, for the rest of the decade, Shuttlesworth and his followers amac saa op” 
supremacy in Binningham—pushing the city to hire Black police ° oa yore 
parks and hbranes to Negroes, desegrepate its schools, and allow B acks aie 
‘ That Shutdesworth survived the 1950s is 4 snail miracle. Othe® - alte! 
fortunate. Harry T. Moore of Mims, Florida wis schoolteache™ 


Crisis, Shuttlesw 
own children 
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dese in hi ; = 
: Tibed as a shy man, Nonetheless, he was staunch enough in his poliucs. The 
Vork that he 


ae Was known for and that had propelled him to the presidency of - 
AACP was his Persistent agitation for the equalization of the ernie 
to Black and white youngsters. In 1951, he campaigned for “5 
a sheriff who had shot nvo Negro youths, killing one. yo 
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; ay hus 
supported it. With few exceptions, his advisers encouraged him to at 
opposition. King did just the opposite; his criticism grew more ee Dear 
4, 1967, a year before his death, he gave a speech at Riverside Chure 
York that did not equivocate 


We must stop now. I speak as a child of God and brother eh se pai 
fering poor of Vietnam, I speak for those whose land is being le 
whose homes are being destroyed, whose culture is being subve 2 

I speak for the poor of America who are paying the double oe ne j 
smashed hopes at home and death and corruption in Vietnam. | sp 


We 3 i en ours. 
a citizen of the world.... The great initiative in this war has be 
The ininatve to stop it must be ours. 


ty York ues 
The national press spent the next week castigating him. The jy a 
wamed that “to divert the energies of the civil nghts movement to t ? that he 
issue 1s both wasteful and self-defeating.” The Washington Post conclude eople ” 
“has diminished his usefulness to his cause, to his country and to hs oa make 
The Chicago Tnbune warned Negroes that if they wanted to Bae. Reais an 
progress, “they had better get responsible leadership and repudiate the nal press 
the Cannichaels.” These remarks pretty well reflect the tone of nanone 
coverage of King in his last year. 
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of hi 
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His enticism of the Vietnam adventure caused a further deterio 


eady 
relauonship with the White House. His relanonship with the FBI bie ine a 
about as bad as it could get. The bureau—which had labeled the destroy 
Dream” speech “demagogic”—had long been engaged in a campaign as about 
King, taking every opportunity to feed rumors and negative infornane hint 
him to Opinion leaders here and abroad, even trying at one point CO “A oto" 
mto conumitung suiade J, Edgar Hoover publically called King “the me 
nous har in Amenca” and privately called him “the burrhead.” = 
King's growing radicalism: meant micreasing skeptiasm about wie 
nation’s conscience could be reached on economic matters, that he put a pr 
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clerical, or technical occupations.” The report noted that “replacing the whole 


middle range of occupations” in the “perceptual worlds” of the youth were 4 


“whole range of deviant occupations—prostitution, numbers, malicing, ©o™ 
to criminal 


whiskey, theft, etc.” A growing number of young people tumed 
activity, for “Under conditions where a gap in legitimate opportunity exists 
the world, such deviant occupations grow up to fill the void. The motif is one 
of survival; it is not based on thrill seeking. What we call deviant occupations are 
in fact perceived to be common and in fact legitimate within the context of the 
culture in which these youths live.” The situation changed little in the mid- 
1960s, even though the overall economy of Detroit improved. At the time ° 
the 1967 riot, somewhere between 25 and 30 percent of young blacks (betwee? 


ages eighteen and twenty-four) were out of work. | 
The combination of persistent discrimination in hiring, technologic 
change, decentralized manufacturing, and urban economic decline had ee 
What 


effects on the employment prospects of blacks in metropolitan Detroit. 

was even more striking was the steady increase of adults who were wholly wnat 
tached to the urban labor market. Nearly one in five of all Detroit adults did not 
work at all or worked in the informal economy in 1950. The number Bre 
steadily in the 1960s, The economic transformation of the city launched 4 pro- 
cess of deproletarianization, as growing numbers of African Americans, especially 


young men, joined the ranks of those who gave up on work. By 1980, neary 
to the city 


ulation ha 

reaching consequences: it shaped a pattern of poverty in the postwar city 
was disturbingly new. Whereas in the past, most poor people 
nection to the mainstream labor market, in the latter part of the ewentieth 
tury, the urban poor found themselves on the economic margins: 

The deproletarianization of a growing number of Detroit's black wore 
was exacerbated by the persistent racial divide between blacks and whites nt 
metropolitan area, Detroit's blacks lacked the geographic mobility 
other groups in other periods of American history—to adapt (0 ¢ E 
labor market. A visitor to Detroit in the 1960s would have found that 
the tremendous growth of Detroit’s black population, the pattem of segre 
in the metropolitan area remained intact. Throughout the postwar penno ite 
neighborhoods lost their white populations as hundreds of thousan ah 
Detroiters fled to the burgeoning nng of suburbs that surrounce ; ae 
Detroit's black population was mobile, but its movement was contained a 
sharply defined racial barners. he 

Plant relocations, especially to rural areas and the South, severely jimited a“ 
economic opportunites of Detroit's blacks. Detroit's waning industrial ¢¢ a" he 
had less and less to offer them. But few black Detroiters in the 1960s ha a 
option of following the exodus of employment; residential segregauon and a8 
of resources kept most trapped in the city. In addition, the alernativ®® ; 
hardly more appealing. Few considered moving to other ‘major Rust 2° 
whose economies, like Detroit's, were rapidly declining. And f 


d d fewer 2 
» 5 = ms 
esire to move to the small, overwhelmingly white Midwestet? row? 
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ata 
Sea e ri ds nonmetropolitan industrializaton of the postwar era. Small 
uth, But o ed west, and beginning in the 1970s, some began to retum (0 the 
k Belt eenie eee in Detroit were, for many, still better than in Alabama s 
"membered * Mississippi Delta, or the coal mines of West Virginia. Many 
© cxpectat ¢ promise of the 1940s and early 1950s and clung ro the reason- 
City’ ions that Detroit's economy would pick up again. Hope about the 


y's 

, Uture : : 
adie A: One option available to the unemployed and jobless. But more 
eal crisic ck Detroiters responded with anger to the city’s economuc 28 
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tions 64 of retrenchment, engaged in a renewed militancy: As ae e 

th Wations tes rights movement, black Detroiters founded new, csc 

Renda of the Trade Union Leadership Council and began t0 F 

Ment of jablished groups like the National Association or tt 
‘Slsred People, In the early and mid-1960s, organize 


1% Can Tesistance Sait? : 
to discrimination in work and houst 


kK © Nearly 
ne r, Ni a blacks and whites, led by the Reverend Ma ie 
Vemene i eS through Detroit. Inspired by the successes © i c hoycott 
3 the South, African American activists in Detroit . oy 
) : : eal 
took and businesses that discriminated agan*t blacks 
Livg etroj re struggle for open housing in a new direc emingha™ and 
they NC ob * middle- and upper-class suburbs, including : wld prohibit 
Minato ying hard for state and federal legislation see ss west 
is Teg estate : 1960s-era etr 
practices. In all these ways 
ur Of a revitali Fao 
yy ot May Vitalized civil rights movement. ; change 
\ Datta 'Y civil righ sue < : ith the glacial pace of ffer- 
Ny ty ‘ Black . BAts activists grew impatient wit “in the 19605, © er 
OWer organizati d in Detro! 
tions burgeone 


) te 
"trp, Mati 
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tw to the mainstream civil rights activism © f the nationalist 
founder o eate of black 
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but vocal segment of white liberals) broke the stranglehold of the white neigh- 
borhood associations on local politics. Mayor Albert Cobo’s successor, Louis 
Mirniani, ... recognized the power of blacks as a swing vote and tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to accommodate both white neighborhood groups and blacks. His succes” 
sor, Jerome Cavanagh, a little-known insurgent, won an upset victory 1 
over Mirani. Cavanagh's election was almost accidental: he was supported by 
unlikely alliance of African Americans and white neighborhood groups bor 
alienated (for different reasons) by Miriani’s equivocal, mniddle-of-the-road ae 
tion on race and housing. , 
Under Cavanagh, who astutely lobbied government officials for assistanc® 
War on Poverty dollars flooded into Detroit. Detroit was second only t et 
York in the amount of federal dollars that it received in the 1960s. But at s 
channeled government assistance down familiar routes and established P sche 
that did not fundamentally deviate from the limited agenda that social We"? 
labor, and civil rights groups had set in the 1950s. By and large, War 0? | 
programs embodied the conventional wisdom of mainstream economust 
social welfare advocates, and focused on behavioral modification as 
to poverty. The most far-reaching anupoverty programs targeted JO “a cro? 
In 1962, Cavanagh established the Mayor’s Committee on Community 
for Detroit Youth, and in 1963, the Michigan Employment Security “® 
sions established a special Detroit Metropolitan Youth Center. Both 
their energies largely toward black youth “deprived because of social, ant lay * 
cultural, or ... personal conditions.” Government, it was argue, © r ; 
role in the transformation of youth culture. The problem with such initia ch 
Thomas F. Jackson has argued in his seminal article on antipoverty ee ncome 
1960s, was that they “failed to eliminate income poverty OF reduce as Jabot 
inequality [or] to increase the aggregate supply of jobs in urban and ie neat 
markets.” The education, job traning, and youth programs that were * *euitere? 
of the War on Poverty in Detroit were built on the same premises an : 4m: 
many of the same limitations as the previous generauon of ad hoe pr 
None responded adequately to deindustrialization and discriminanom 44 
Simultaneous with the organized protest of civil nghts groups pes a 
taneous outbursts of violent resistance on the streets of Detroit. B 
ment of the black population, especially young people 
attachment to civil rights and reform organizations, began vent | 
tent at shopkeepers and police officers, the only two group? Or oundine ..” 
regularly appeared in largely black neighborhoods. Protests surrow 
shooting of a black youth by an East Side shopkeeper 17 1964.7 mpl. 
on the Lower East Side in 1966, and the massive 1967 not were the - 5. 0o 
of growing discontent among Detroit's black poor in the 1960s. rect™ 
ters were disproportionately young black men, the grouP mnst. © Jow 
racial and economic dislocations, and the most impauent with ¢ 
of civil nghts reforms. 


Further complicating the situation in the postwar era were he neil & 

*iudice - e 
racial prejudices. Whites grew increasingly bitter at the failure of t + 
contain the city’s expanding black population. The city Was racke 
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example, that housing projects concentrated in poor and often crime-ridden areas meng 
urban neighborhoods while enriching politically connected contractors. Meanwhile, new ieaent 
tions often seemed to wrap businesses and homeowners in crippling red tape. Dung ee 
1970s and 1980s, Ronald Reagan and other conservatives tapped into discontent with 
Great Society liberalism. While many Great Society programs remained after Reagan became 
president in 1981, liberal dominance of the public policy agenda was clearly over. 


DOCUMENTS 


The Great Society sprang from a widespread sense in the early 1960s Mises eu “i 
despite spectacular economic growth since the World War I], faced yr sa 
and economic problems that kept some Americans from taking part 1? oe ea 
prospenty. Two landmark books published in 1962 played crucial roles 9 t in 
aging Americans to recognize these problems. In The Other Atmerica, excerP stent 
Document 1, political scientist Michael Harrington called attention mid Pe iol 
poverty in many parts of the country. In Silent Spring (Document 2), aye 
ogist Rachel Carson raised awareness of environmental degradation ay 
attention on the damaging effects of pesticides. f li erd 
Although President John F. Kennedy campaigned on promises © that 
reform in 1960, it was not until the presidency of Lyndon B. joo the 
Washington began to make bold progress. The landslide 1” aver ‘jon im 
Democratic Party in the 1964 election gave liberals a commanding P on so? 
Congress, and Johnson focused his considerable political skills on winning F (0 
of a package of initiatives designed to reduce poverty, extend equal 18 aad 
African Americans, provide health care for the elderly, protect consuiner als 


expand educational op it oe m 
; portunities. One of his most sweeping asseruon igan 
for the Great Socie ie ve 


May 22, 1964 ty came in a graduation speech at the University of wet a 
te anion edhe (Document 3). On August 20 of that year, Congress PA reyiutl 
mt ambitious pieces of Great Society legislation, the Economic pP non’ 

ct, excerpted in Document 4. The law established the federal OfBee © : 
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interview conducted in 1970, Job Corps Director Otis Singletary recalled ape 
hopes and frustrations that surrounded his agency as it sought to put poor young 
Americans to work. : hich 

A more serious problem for the Great Society was the Vietnam War, W os 
sapped resources and public attention from Johnson's apices poe 11967 
Block of the Washington Post suggested in a cartoon published August ee 
(Document 7), Johnson hoped that he could fight a war and conanue Du “3 & 
the Great Society. In fact, controversies surrounding the war, combined i Me 
steadily mounting conservative backlash against liberal programs, salle for 
momentum of Johnson's domestic agenda and led him to abandon his — kd 
reelection. In November 1968, Democratic Vice President Hubert nego 
took only 42.6 percent of the popular vote, whereas Republican Dan Aetir 
Won 43.2 percent and third-party candidate George Wallace puneced 1" P 


on ; led the 
abe following year, one of Nixon’s aides, Kevin Phillips, mop - 


; ng yt ; + st in broad opposi- 
‘lection as signaling an “emerging Republican majority — ts civil rights and 


oe to Johnson’s handling of the Vietnam War as well as hostili 
er Great Society initiatives (Document 8). 


1. Author Michael Harrington Calls 
Attention to Poverty, 1962 
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satisfaction that there were around 50,000,000 poor in this country. Yet, I real- 
ized 1 did not believe my own figures. The poor existed in the Government 
reports; they were percentages and numbers in long, close columns, but they 
were not part of my experience. I could prove that the other America existed, 
but I had never been there. 

My response was not accidental. It was typical of what is happening to 2m 
entire society, and it reflects profound social changes in this nation. The other 
America, the America of poverty, is hidden today in a way that it never was 
before. Its millions are socially invisible to the rest of us.... 

There are perennial reasons that make the other Amenica an invisible land. 

Poverty is often off the beaten track. It always has been. The ordinary 
tounst never left the main highway, and today he rides interstate turnpikes. 
He does not go into the valleys of Pennsylvania where the towns look like 
movie sets of Wales in the thirties. He does not see the company houses it 

rows, the rutted roads (the poor always have bad roads whether they live 1n 
the city, in towns, or on farms), and everything 1s black and dirty. And eve? 
if he were to pass through such a place by accident, the tourist would not meet 
the unemployed men in the bar or the women coming home from 2 runaway 
sweatshop. 

Then, too, beauty and myths are perennial masks of poverty. The wav- 
eler comes to the Appalachians in the lovely season. He sees the hills. ini 
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sums in a car or bus, but it is not an important experience to him. The failures, 
it gsi, the disabled, the aged, and the nunonities are right there, across the 
» where they have always been. But hardly anyone else is. 
hte Fa the ica: J development of the American city has removed poverty 
Ages ving, emotional experience of millions upon millions of middle-class 
ericans. Living out in the suburbs, it is easy to assume that ours is, indeed, an 
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2. Activist Rachel Carson Warns of 
Environmental Dangers, 1962 


There was once a town in the heart of America where all life seemed to live i 
harmony with its surroundings. The town lay in the midst of a checkerboard of 
prosperous farms, with fields of grain and hillsides of orchards where, in spung, 
white clouds of bloom drifted above the green fields. In autumn, oak and maple 
and birch set up a blaze of color that flamed and flickered across a backdrop of 
pines. Then foxes barked in the hills and deer silently crossed the fields, half hid- 
den in the musts of the fall mornings. 

Along the roads, laurel, vibumum and alder, great ferns and wildflowers delighted 
the traveler's eye through much of the year. Even in winter the roadsides were P ae 
of beauty, where countless birds came to feed on the berries and on the seed heads of 
the dried weeds rising above the snow. The countryside was, in fact, famous for the 
abundance and variety of its bird life, and when the flood of migran was pountB 
through in spmng and fall people traveled from great distances to observe them. Oe 
came to fish the streams, which flowed clear and cold out of the hills and conta’ 
shady pools where trout lay. So it had been from the days many years 48° when oe 
first settlers raised their houses, sank their wells, and built their bams. 

Then a strange blight crept over the area and everything began to chante 
cae evil spell had settled on the community: mysterious ynaladies sweP" 
ae oi oo and sheep sickened and died. Everywher ve 
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In the gutters under the eaves and between the shingles of the roofs, a white 
granular powder still showed a few patches; some weeks before it had fallen ke 
snow upon the roofs and the lawns, the fields and streams. 

No witchcraft, no enemy action had silenced the rebirth of new life in this 
stacken world. The people had done it themselves. 

This town does not actually exist, but it might easily have a thousand counter- 
ee in America or elsewhere in the world. I know of no community that has 
xpenienced all the misfortunes I describe. Yet every one of these disasters has 
actually happened somewhere, and many real communities have already suffered 
. substantial number of them. A grim specter has crept upon us almost unnoticed, 
and this imagined tragedy may easily become a stark realicy we all shall know... 
Ms The history of life on earth has been a history of interacnon eats pe 
ofthe. rie their surroundings. To a large extent, the physical form an eee 
ons he s vegetation and its animal life have been molded by the whee oe 

: ale the whole span of earthly time, the opposite effect, in which fe a 
Wee its surroundings, has been relatively slight. Only within were os 
leant ¢ tepresented by the present century has one species—man—acqui g 

Power to alter the nature of his world. 
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nature. Radiation is no longer merely the background radiation of rocks, the bom- 
bardment of cosmic rays, the ultraviolet of the sun that have existed before there was 
any life on earth; radiation is now the unnatural creation of man’s tampering with the 
atom. The chemicals to which life is asked to make its adjustment are no longer 
merely the calcium and silica and copper and all the rest of the minerals washed out 
of the rocks and carried in rivers to the sea; they are the synthetic creations of man’s 
inventive mind, brewed in his laboratories, and having no counterparts in nature. 
To adjust to these chemicals would require time on the scale that 1 nature's; 
it would require not merely the years of a man’s life but the life of generations. 
And even this, were it by some miracle possible, would be futile, for the new 
chemicals come from our laboratories in an endless stream; almost five hundred 
annually find their way into actual use in the United States alone. The figure 15 
staggering and its implications are not easily grasped—500 new chemicals 
which the bodies of men and animals are required somehow to adapt each 
year, chemicals totally outside the limits of biologic experience. 

Among them are many that are used in man’s war against nature. Since the 
mid-1940"s over 200 basic chemicals have been created for use in killing insects 
weeds, rodents, and other organisms described in the modem vernacular 3% 

ag ; and they are sold under several thousand different brand names. 
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3. President Lyndon B. Johnson Announces His 
Program for a “Great Society,” 1964 
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The catalog of ills is long: there is the decay of the centers and the despoiling 
of the suburbs. There 1s not enough housing for our people or transportation fOr 
our traffic. Open land 1s vanishing and old landmarks are violated. 

Worst of all expansion is eroding the precious and time honored values of 
community with neighbors and commumion with nature. The loss of these 
values breeds loneliness and boredom and indifference. 

Our societies will never be great until our cities are great. 
of imagination and innovation is inside those cities and not 
borders... 

A second place where we begin to build the Great Society 1s ™ at 
tryside. We have always prided ourselves on being not only America the strong 
and Amenica the free, but America the beautiful. Today that beauty 15 in danger 
The water we drink, the food we eat, the very air that we breathe, are threat 
ened with pollution. Our parks are overcrowded, our seashores overburden®™ 
Green fields and dense forests are disappearing. 

A few years ago we were greatly concemed about the 
Today we must act to prevent an ugly Amenica. 

For once the battle is lost, once our natural splendor is destroyed: 
never be recaptured. And once man can no longer walk with beauty 
at nature his spirit will wither and his sustenance be wasted. cas 

A third place to build the Great Society is in the classrooms of Amery 
There your children’s lives will be shaped. Our society will not be great sof 
every young mind is set free to scan the farthest reaches of thought and ial 
ton. We are still far from that goal. 
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educational system which , near shpat a enough. pe 

: grows in excellence as it grows 12 size 

better training for our teachers. It me se joy 

oF ictiste ies Gal on ete Gace of “Ny prepanng youth co eny - 

or. It means exploring Pe“ 


teaching, ta find new . y ig, 2 
ways to 7 i ? 
creavion. stunulate the love of learnt £ n th 


Today the fronuer 
beyond ther 


“Ugly Americal” 


opulado” . 
ave not 


the 
paige” ros 
city fo 


ac 


ov 


These are thr wie 
ee of the ce ; ; wih x 
central issues of the Great Society ecend cb 


Government has m 
any programs direc’ : ; 
ecte, C not P 
we have the full answer to those ail nin ce a 
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oing to assemble the best thought and the 


broadest knowledge from all over the world to find those answers for America. 
lintend to establish working groups to prepare 4 series of White House conferences 
and meetings—on the cities, on natural beauty, on the quality of education, and +*: 
other emerging challenges. And from these meetings and from this inspiration and 


from these studies we will begin to set our course coward the Great Society: 


2 
The solution to these problems does not rest on 4 mrassive program i 
5 of local authonty- 


Washington, nor can it rely solely on the strained resource ° 
They require us to create new concepts of cooperation, 3 creative federalism, 
between the National Capital and the leaders of local communities. 
Woodrow Wilson once wrote: “Every man sent out foo, ee, 
should be a man of his Nation as well as a man of his time.” s coward a 
w Within your lifetime powerful forces, already loosed, will ee coe of 
ay of life beyond the realm of our experience, almost beyond the 
Sur imagination, 
haan or for worse, your generate Sater ee 
thsnce x those problems and to lead America towar ' 3 You can he 
society "tee before afforded to any people m any eae spirit, cam 
ae Where the demands of morality, and the needs © 
" the life of the Nation. 
ehicins ey you join in the battle to give every citizen 
on the law requires, whatever his belief, or races ; 
Weigh ill you join in the battle to give every citizen an escape 
Bit of poverty? ations to BY 
il you join in the battle to make it possible ie oahail 
Wit peace—as neighbors and not as mortal enemies? to 
ll you join in the battle to build the G will build a nich 


Materj i 
Mind al progress js only the foundation oP which We 
and spirit? 


But I do promise this: We are 8 


ation has been appointed 


€ndurj 


ey 
ere are tf es . pattle cannot b 
this ba t 
Conden hose timid souls who say have the power 


nt 

Wilizar 1ed to a soulless wealth. | do not agree. 

ae to * that we want. Bur we need YOUr will, 
uild that kind of society..-- 


isa 4. Landmark Legislation Target ne United SHE ose 

oe uh the economic well-being and prospenty one d althoue oot 

e i to a level surpassing any achieved 19 world isto” be the? 

of... T Widely shared throughout che Nason, P nd States 2" 
fantial number of our people. we 


sraruces 
bi 4, United State’ “Oogiice, 1964) 
Lage ye OPPORUniRy Act of 1964, Public Law 88-45 oe 2 oye bo : 
8, BB , Pu Gee. Os =G' = 
ted Mtp:/ toate wa eam cfalunse nabs seat 
20. gov/fusys/browse/ COP ' 
ap PPLE 


Naw 
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economic and social potential as a nation only if every individual has the opportu- 
nity to contnbute to the full extent of his capabilities and to participate in the work- 
ings of our society. It is, therefore, the policy of the United States to eliminate the 
paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty in this Nation by opening to everyone the 
opportunity for education and training, the opportunity to work, and the opportu: 
nity to live in decency and dignity. It is the purpose of this Act to strengthen, sup- 
plement, and coordinate efforts in furtherance of that policy. 


Title I—Youth Programs 
Part A—Job Corps... 


... The purpose of this part is to prepare for the responsibilities of citizenship & 
to mcrease the employabiliry of young men and young women Ee 
through twenty-one by providing them in rural and urban residential centers 
with education, vocational training, useful work expemence, including Wor 
directed toward the conservation of natural resources, and other appropmate 
achvities. ... ished 

... In order to carry out the purposes of this part, there is hereby establishe 
within the Office of Economic Opportunity ... a Job Corps. 

.. The Director of the Office ... is authorized to ... enter into agreem™ b- 
with any Federal, State, or local agency or private organization for the est 
lishment and operation, in rural and urban areas, of conservation camps on 
traming centers and for the provision of such facilities and services 4° a 7 
judgment are needed to carry out the purposes of this part, including but not 
limited to agreements with agencies charged with the responsibility af 
ing, developmg, and managing the public natural resources of the Natio 
of ee managing, and protecting public recreational areas, whereby | e 
sre of the Cons ay be ued by sch agencies n ary 8 
such agencies co. fulfil late chine “aad Ban sae ents fo 
botanical survey program Say responsibility, and including agreemt 

olving surveys and maps of existing VOB" Oy. 


and invesugations of the plants, soils, and environments of natural and 
curbed plant communities... 


nts 


; 5 ut 
i? “i Within the Job Corps there is authorized a Youth Conservation Corp pat 
“es at any one time no less than 40 per centum of the enrollees under poet 
4 ae rT . . 1 
all be assigned to camps where their work activity is directed prun ye 


conserving, developing, and managing the public natural resources of the Navel 
and developing, managing, and protecting public recreational areas. 94 w' 
activity shall be performed under the direction of members of agenoes cha’ 
with the responsibiliry of conserving, developing, and managing the PU 


resources and of developing, managing, and protecting public recreatio? S 


Pant B—Work-Training Programs... 


; u 
‘: The purpose of this part is to provide useful work experence oppo 
or unemployed young men and young women, through participatio? : 
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and community work-training programs, so that their employability may be 
increased or their education resumed or continued and so that public agencies 
and pnvate nonprofit organizations (other than political parties) wil] be enabled 
‘0 carry out programs which will permit or contribute to an undertaking 4 
‘ervice in the public interest that would not otherwise be provided, or will 
contribute to the conservation and development of natural resources and 
Tecteational areas... i 

... The Director is authorized to enter into agreements providing for the 
Payment by him of part or all of the cost of a State or local program submutted 


: : e may 
fteunder if he determines, in accordance with such regulations as h 3 
Prescnibe, that— 


(1) enrollees in the program will be employed either (A) on pas 
and operated facilities or projects, or (B) on local projects sponsored sal 
vate nonprofit organizations (other than political p gait) OE me = 
involving the construction, operation, or miaimtenance of so much of any 


x : : ‘ ace for religious 
cility used or to be used for sectarian instruction OF asa pla 


Worship; b roviding 
(2) the Program will increase the employability EO ee a 


\Ca- 
Work experience and training in occupational skills or pursuits a 
tions in which the Director finds there 1s a reasonable a eer 
‘mployment, or will enable student enrollees to resume or tom 
Schoo] attendance: 


(3) th 


4 by Program will permit or contribute * » be provided, oF will 
contr; Public interest that would not otherwise ement of the 
n Mribute to the conservation, development, OF ed elopments 
‘tural resources of the State or community oF f© adil 


Wins se, , recreation 
areas Bement, or protection of State oF community 


i ce 
an undertaking OF servi 


Por, 
(oe 
Work-Study Programs... 


ment © Purpose of this part is to stimulate and psnit ¢ 
‘Nidents in institutions of higher educate oF ore to 
Study ar are in need of the earnings from such employ 

Such institutions... 


el P 
Act Urban and Rural Community 


ee 
ehera] Community Action Programs..- y and 


The 

Nira ek Purpose 
) 

Muni, nity 


bar 
.entive for UF a 
id incen® through com 


' non al 
cimula ove 


a i 1s 
f this part is to provide $ bat P 


; ha : sto CO! 
€s to mobilize their resources to 


Progra 71) aaa 
grams... + means 4 PrOBF 
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(1) which mobilizes and utilizes resources, public or private, of any urban or 
rural, or combined urban and rural, geographical area (referred to in this part 
as a “community”), including but not limited to a State, metropolitan area, 
county, arty, town, multicity unit, or multicounty unit m an attack on 
poverty; 

(2) which provides services, assistance, and other activities of sufficient 
scope and size to give promise of progress toward elimination of 

poverty or a cause or causes of poverty through developing employment 
opportunities, improving human performance, motivation, and produc- 
uvity, or bettering the conditions under which people live, learn, a? 
work; 

(3) which is developed, conducted, and administered with the maximum 
feasible participation of residents of the areas and members of the groups 
served; and 

(4) which is conducted, administered, or coordinated by a public or 


private nonprofit agency (other than a political party), or a combination 
thereof... 


Pan B—Adult Basic Education Programs ... 
r individuals 


ee the 
sed have attained age eighteen and whose inability to read and ae or 
nglish language constitutes a substantial impairment of their ability 10 8 


por" 


nities for more productive and profitable employment, and making them Det 
able to meet their adult responsibilities... 

Part C—Voluntary Assistance Program for Needy Children -.. - 
The purpose of this e 


8 sees 78 1 2 
sonal way in the w part 1s to allow individual Americans to participate & of one 
yar o . é a, oO! 
n poverty, by voluntarily assisting in the supP soc! 


or more needy children, j 
> IN a progran i i c 
welfare agencies... Tn ae ee een 


ed 
--. In order to carry out the Purposes of this the Director ¥§ gutho we 
to establish a section within the Office of Eeonernn. Omsanuniey oa » jot 
maint and coordination center to see is ae assistance 

ae 
eis a ir Bete Such section shall collect the names ph fro 
© assist financially such children and shall sec ne wink 


city or county social welfare ; 
agencies such i nceming 
and needy children as the Dire coerncir hy, 


--» It as the intent of the 
this part shall act sole 


ctor shall deem appropnate. F 
, Congress that the section established P 
Y as an information and coordination cep"? 


a 
ya? 
nr 4 phot 


an 
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nothing in this part shall be construed as interfering with the jurisdiction of State 
and local welfare agencies with respect to programs for needy children. 


Title 1i—Special Programs to Combat 
Poverty in Rural Areas ... 


It is the purpose of this title to meet some of the special problems of 
Poverty and thereby to raise and maintain the income and living standards o 


; ; mS heir 
ee rural families and migrant agricultural employees and ¢ 
amilies, . 


, ; s = tunty of 
__ +» The Director is authorized to make loans having 4 spemnasiats gid ste 
i years and in amounts not exceeding $2,500 in the a have a 
nome rural family where, in the judgment of the Director, suc cn of such 
ane possibility of effecting a permanent increase in the incom 
am ae a 

les by assisting or permitting them to— 


es or erect 
(A) acquire or improve real estate or reduce encumbrances © 


‘provements thereon, than family sized, 
perate or improve the operation of fans not io — livestock, 
including but not limited to the purchase of feed, seed, fe A 
0 x 
Sima and equipment, or 
Participate in cooperative associations: and 


ral enterprises which will enable such families to SUPP 
Meome., ., 


LoL 
Btam t 


Beng} 


/or to finance nonagricul- 
lement their 


oon as practicable a pro- 
bic and nonpre t 
;duals in establish- 


CS.) instirie: ae j 
» Institutions, organizations, f ind other seasonal 


an i ; igrant, 4 a . 
*Mplo Operating programs of assistance for Sach programs shall be bi 
y 2 a ~ ag Wh i ns, 

ited Agricultural employees and their famulies e of children. [nstitute 


Title Iv— 


Neeans: Employment and Investment 
*Ntives 


Tt y 
st 5 

rene ees Purpose of this title to assist in the 
‘mpl 8 4 of small business concems and 
Well as Me such enterprises; and to mobilize * 
“3 public Managerial skills and resources: -*- pate (on 30 unt any smal 
Nite Director is authorized to make, we fifteen Yea . ha con- 
busi Barantee loans. repayable in not more than a establish sue oa 
cop, “Oncern A Bie lified perso? seeking © —arrying OU sabe 

m, When } +++, OF CO any quail vill assist ca 
Pose, he determines that such loans ¥ 


yent Oo 
. ‘ 3 . nploy" 
Une "Ais title. wi : hasis on © 
n €, with particular emp 
ployed. P 
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Title VI—Administration and Coordination ... 


_., There is hereby established in the Executive Office of the President the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The Office shall be headed by a Director who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. There shall also be in the Office one Deputy Director and three Assistant 
Directors who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Deputy Director and the Assistant Directors shall per- 
form such functions as the Director may from time to time prescribe...- 


Volunteers in Service to America 


... The Director is authorized to recruit, select, train, and— 
nizations 


(1) upon request of State or local agencies or private nonprofit organ 
ating 


refer volunteers to perform duties in furtherance of programs comb 
poverty at a State or local level; and 

(2) in cooperation with other Federal, State, or local agencies in 
assign volunteers to work (A) in meeting the health, education, 
or related needs of Indians living on reservations, of migratory workers 
and their families, or of residents of the District of Columbia, CE. 
Common wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Vire”? 
Islands, or the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; (B) in the care a? 
rehabilitation of the mentally ill or mentally satanded under tr eatment 
at nonprofit mental health or mental retardation facilities assisted in 
their construction or operation by Federal funds; and (C) in further 


of programs or activiti i i ° 
P ties authorized or title 1 oF 
Seedy. supported under 


volved, 
welfare, 


ance 


5. Ronald Reagan Warns of the Dangers of the 
Welfare State, 1964 ; 


It's time we ask “i 
Founding F ns ourselves if we still know the freedoms intended for ¥ by the 
ae g ~ hers. James Madison said, “We hace off oui expersments on a 
y of mankind for self. - bie 
-P0V ” . : men 
beholden to the people, that ‘ emment.” This idea that gover™ yer’ 


A had no ott r the 
eign people, 1s still the ne ther source of power exceP yan § 


relation to man. For ae ier i. idea in all the long BisOry ve 
self-government, but tod two centuries we have proved man’s CP!" and 
right or, as others su ay we are told we must choose betwee? ? oun ° 
I suggest to you dekiee a third alternative, a kind of safe nuddie 
mum of individual este = or nght, only an up or down. Up f° a 
heap of totalitananism; Om consistent with law and order, or dowP °° oe 
nanism; and regardless of their humanitarian pUrPO*™ 4 





From A Time for Choosing: The Speeches of 


© 
Gi me , 
by Henry Regnery Publishing All nights i gon 


peices Reagan, 1961-1982 by Ronald Reagan. COP} 
ted. Counesy of the Ronald Reagan P apa 
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ave, whether they know it or not, 
troyer of the lib- 


s, donations, and 


who would sacrifice freedom for secunty h 
chosen this downward path. Plutarch warmed, “The real des 
emes of the people is he who spreads among them bountie 
benefits,” 

Today there is an increasing number who ca f 
athin one without automatically coming to the conclusion the fat man 
way by taking advantage of the thin one. So they would seek the answer [0 all 
the problems of human need through government. Howard K. Smith of televi- 
on fame has written, “The profit motive is outmoded. It may be replaced by 
the incentives of the welfare state.” He says, “The distribution of goods must be 
“lected by a planned economy.” 


: Another articulate spokesman for the welfare state de oe? 
ing the maternal h the full power of centra 
ov aterial needs of the masses through [! ce 
everament, 1 f it di i : resentative refers to tie 
men . 1 for one find it disturbing when a Tep Se coiee 
cent a d women of this country as the masses, but beyond this the Sa wie 
fe zed government was the very thing the Founding Fathers “eo sitar 
Withe They knew you don’t control things; you can’t control the ne si 
ace e controlling people. So we have come to a time for choosing. ret 
nie the Tesponsibility for our own destiny, OF adon the viol on 
u P . 
becca and confess that an intellectual belief im 
ves for us better than we can plan them ourselves. health, housing 
taming. 4 the hour is late, Government has laid its hand es degree, 
: “i 
- industry, commerce, education, and, to an pie? eee govern 
> With the people’s right to know. Government ten Ss cay, always 
ith Oy vat take on weight and momentum, as pee eh der if only We 
* i i ‘ : ou 5 
had 4 little St of intentions, “What greater service WE © ener ie that outside 
eet More money and a little more power.” But the as economically 3s 
the paiyan tate fiance othing as well oF 
tion, government does 1 


Vate 
e 
+ ctor of the economy.... 


er , . 
depth - Welfare spending is today ten times gre cre cOl 
Ne Depression. Federal, state, and local 


n't see a fat man standing beside 
got that 


fines liberalism as meet- 


we aba 
a far-distant ¢4 


me 9 4 a 4rsa year. Now the government has annove that they have less 
than : $3 Million families anes poverty-stricken on the basis 
’ 

t a Year j hese poverty 

th year income. ong thes ; 

Xhic . S Present welfare spending, was prorated equally $500 : year. Actually: 

amilj Ea > than » some 

Cet aig, (© We could give each family more than °™ here must be il mn 
dn) family nother billie 
e thac ae II 


the poor averages Jess than $600 per 
Overhead somewhere. Now, art wet 


Will TOgran, 11S and ¢ 
I th added iC od rograu 0 2 
Ir to the half a hundred Pp decades W° have ¢ plans 


Mplo Ome magic, end poverty? For ee 
» the mare t by government planning, withour succee”” a 
a The late the planners plan. jn Ovo yor ; clus 
hay “St is the Area Redevelopment Agency> bs (0 
on Percent of the unemployed eae was 

: Cost to the taxpayer for each job to ce eople we se 
Taucratic waste, what are We doing £9 the P 


an ‘i j ) 
ater S 000. But beyo? 


y, and 
Car 
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Recently a judge told me of an incident in his court. A fairly young woman 
Si six children, pregnant with her seventh, came to him for a divorce. Under 
2 area 2 it became apparent her husband did not share this desire. Then 
emia eae on Her husband was a laborer eaming $250 a month. By 
cept i = - = d get an $80 raise. She was eligible for $350 a month from 
ceued peek + hppa Program. She had been talked into the divorce 
cage ana cs = eady done this very thing. But any tame we question 
wiih "4 o-gooders, we are denounced as being opposed to thew 
With the aan Seah t seems impossible to legitimately debate their solutions 
They tell us ee that all of us share the desire to help those less fortunate. 
aust Ubeeih Me aE always against, never for anything. Well, it isn’t so much 

erals are ignorant. It’s just that they know so much thar isn’t so- 


6. A Great Society Official Remembers Promise 
and Problems, 1966-1967 (1970) 
... When [Office of Economic Opportunity Director Sargent] Shriver offere 


did he have a clearl 
'y fomned not ‘ 
he made it up as it went sig of what the Job Corps would be? My inp 


d you the job, 
ressiont 5 that 


Some of tf 


Jou CORPS DIRE TIS 
RECTOR OTIS) SINGLETARY: There was some planning. ie? 
me ching? 


was pre ; P 

] still am kind of in love OG re two kinds of centers. He had a basic concept 1s 

mn that sixteen- to och e knew that out there were in fact milot . rot 

work and for whom the ne-year age group who were out of school and oF ne 

through the conservati normal system wasn't working. He saw tWO a 

center—[to make] cl sae tg and the other through the urban job ri 
these people, in a sense, as he liked to put it that go° 


way of his, “taxpaye: 
Were t) pi yers rather than tax eaters.” You'd hear that all the ame "~ 
‘ere the Job Co 
ips offices set up, or did all that have to be worked out too? 
what 


SINGLETARY: That w e intrigui 

he was saying ele yi ene thing. When you get right ye 2 a 

empty office practically ie re’s an idea that's only partially formed, _ wi 

create a program!” That 1s a desk, and $150 million! Come on UP 

and that is clearly what at , In a sense, the chance and opportunity © sei 

1S a Very attractive and tracted me, along with—I’l] admit this—Shrivet f 
Persuasive guy, and he helped con me into weak: 


Where fand how] 


jfes™ 
se 


did j 
you recnut training personnel? 


SINGLETARY: We be 

gged, borrow 
you couldn't get anybody pu 
Washington problem of dealin 
of the Budget almost w. : 
and operate the 


t 

ed, and stole. Part of the problem we had “® oe 

¢ payroll, even though you had the mone ye 

Hi oe the Civil Service Commission an¢ < creat? 

program. | left th ‘my opimon, as the problem of eryin8 * ade 
ere, in my short cme, feeling that ¢ sey" 


oss 





Lanning the War on Poverty: An Ol Hise 
slo 


University Press, USA. ny edited by Gillere 2010), 213-234. By perma?” ‘ 
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doubly difficult for you to get the job done, even after the Congress appropnated the 
money for you to do it.... 

Bi hees es the country with what we called “opportunity cards,” which 
Bisiiere ter orps announcement. You filled it in and sent it in if you thought 
an applicant = or wanted more information, or wanted to be considered as 
in every ie 1 e had them in every post office, in every selection service office, 
might Mi ete, office, We sent them to all the schools for people they 
into the ‘nin refer them to. In the case of the rural kids, we even got them 
country and h re the cars of every county agent that we could discover 10 = 
throwing of “a them taking them out. { will say, chat was a clearly successfu 

not there was : Sari because while there was some argument about rie * 
thousands of * emand or need for this program, what we 89% were hundreds 0 

those cards sent back to us immediately. 


Wha A 1 i 
t did you do about those boys who were too ignorant to know what their concerns were: 


onservation centers 
ted in. They went 
kids we got were really dumped on 
liable welfare workers in the city- 


een - ony that. Many of those who went to the c 
Sut there to * t ney didn’t really know what they were interes 
Us by piopedhe it out, And a lot of the first 
ey Were motivated, but very, very unte 
First Be getting rid of their problems...- eae 
Who was in oc, we really had to create a program that would not J rucsene 
Ration of Poverty, but take a kid who was in poverty cee aa 
lon, We | a kind that made it important to put him into the rest ances 
had to have a program that would really do sou a 


ten; 

NS of 7 

‘ no a 

lity and hae ne him from one plateau to the ne : 
Mately had 8 ability, in a sense, to cope with this century 
: oi hat could be ma 


find : 

Payer j a way to do this at a cost ¢ pes 

able degre the country—and to do it in a milieu in which there Was @ 

"EWS ine x Of hostility to the program and which tended, 
a, to j aM 

» to inflate the incidents that occurred.-:- 


SING 

LE , 

We L.  ARY: Given th venen 
é the youth revolt and the youth moven'® 


e know 
it 5 
that today, the Job Corps was really the first Pace pin the count) 


We Were he: i 
Roy ‘ bringing together the most difficult age ge ate We were bringiné 


Ut o f : 
them INto th f school, out of work—they’re rough MO ei. Ie was 
Public; it € residential situation. We really had our hands ; ved a blac 
Was a ae €m that a fistfight appeared to be a riot. And if it invo antici- 

Tlo age 
Pied that goo 38 the papers got hold of it! But anybo replems with that 2% 
SUD in ¢h © Were going to have a hell of a Jot of discip!¥ fehese were, simply 
Mise a Tesidential situation, particularly 3s jsolated as ma Ce) 

fe) ‘ “ 

it a int. We did have those problems from 
er, 2 4 special set of problems with the wore” oul 
Tound itr— ‘lar hovering ao" 2 
don ina pecidens: males in paricuar me oe going tO - 

ee . residential situation that number of girls, its 8 plic prey B 
¥ but a Reet going to be a lot of traffic in and rh 
light on that. But the need was certay 
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Hell's bells, if the dropout rate was thirty-five percent or so—which is pretty 
Ingh if you compare it to some things—you've got to remember that it’s not 
high compared to the freshman class that enters college this year, if you consider 
their graduating year. That's going to be about fifty percent, as I recall: about half 
of them are going to get degrees. 

But far more important than that is the simple fact that you started with 
100 percent dropout, and that for two-thirds of those kids, the program was f0 
some degree working! As you saw the youngsters, and as you were made aware, 
as | was—having lived so many of my recent years on the campus, where 10 spite 
of all the talk these days about repression and all the rest of it, they're the shen 
and most privileged kids in the world. That first bunch of Job Corpsmen very 

nearly broke my heart, the first kids that came into the program. And I'l] never 
forget watching them come off that bus down there {in Catoctin, Maryland}. a 

But the dropout rate, | think, is easily defensible. They talked about the ‘se = 
the program a great deal. You know the old cliché about, “You could send a hie . 
Harvard for what you could send him to the Job Corps.” Except you couldn t 2 
this boy to Harvard! I once said to a committee up there: “Fine. You cai fll > 

stadium up there with Job Corps boys, and I will take out of this program the < 
payment for as many of them to go to Harvard as you can get Harvard to accep 
That pointed up the ridiculous fact of trying to argue Harvard. ‘caf 

But if you look at it another way, if you looked at the number of Ame hat 
dollars that had been spent on that boy who enrolled as a freshman 10 Harvard ' 10 
year, in the first eighteen years of his life, as compared to what had happene 
the kids we were dealing with, that’s where you saw the real difference. --- 


Otis Singletary discussed President Johnson’s relationship with the Job Corps: 


SINGLETARY: I believe that Ly. al Youth 


‘ ndon Johnson’s own career as an [Nation 
Adnunistration] Nee 


administrator and so forth did in fact give him a specia 


, “ ee 
for this youth program, There Was never a ume when I was there that J Ss 
think that he was properly interested de 

‘ ot was 
The other thing is that J am satisfied that, until this day, his visio” ; 


- aS: pale Jatio® 
correct vision of the need to do something about that aspect of this pop 


: : very 
fet Ww hom little 15 being done and yet who [are] potentially in m" . 
explosive element in the Population 
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7. The Vietnam War Conflicts with 
the Great Society, 1967 
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Michigan—and is likely to do so except in landslide years. Together with the 
District of Columbia, the top ten Humphrey states—Hawaii, Washington, 
Minnesota, Michigan, West Virginia, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and Maine—should prove to be the core of national Democrauc 
strength.... [T]he new battlegrounds of quadrennial presidential politics are likely 
to be California, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Unluckily for the Democrats, their Major impetus 1s centered in stagnant 
Northem industrial states—and within those states, in old decaying cities, 1 4 
Yankee countryside that has fewer people than in 1900, and in the most expen- 
sive suburbs. Beyond this, in the South and West, the Democrats dominate only 
two expanding voting blocs—Latins and Negroes. From space-center Florida 
across the booming Texas plains to the Los Angeles-San Diego suburban com 
dor, the nation’s fastest-growing areas are strongly Republican and conservative: 
Even in the Northeast, the few rapidly growing suburbs are conservative" 
trending areas... Because of this demographic pattern, the South and West a7 


gaming electoral votes and national political power at the expense ofthe 
Northeast. ... 
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mobilizing liberal support in the big cities, appealing to eet gat, Se 
thizing with “liberal” urbanization, gaining substantial Negro support and court- 
ing the affluent young professional classes of “suburbia.” The actual demographic 
and political facts convey a very different message. ..- 
[T]he big city political era is over in the United States...- With dant a 
thoving into the cities, whites have moved out. Moreover, white urban popula- 
fons are getting increasingly conservative... 
While urbanization S esunttite the face of America, and the GOP must 
take Political note of this fact, it presents the opposite of a problem. . ~ 
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The Heyday of Liberal Reform 
JAMES T. PATTERSON 


As Johnson departed from his inaugural ball in January 1965, he warned his 
aides, “Don’t stay up late. There’s work to be done. We're on our way to the 
Great Society.” 

Both the phrase “Great Society” and the planning for it dated to May 196% 
when Johnson addressed the graduating class of the University of Michigan. oe 
have the opportunity,” he proclaimed, “to move not only toward the rich soc 
ety and the powerful society, but upward to the Great Society.” That a 
“where the city of man serves not only the needs of the body and the — 
of commerce but the desire for beauty and the hunger for community. -- a ri 
place where men are more concerned with the quality of their goals than * 
quantity of their goods.” 

Soine of Johnson’s efforts at that time, notably the war on poverty: he 
already being readied to advance the Great Society. Starting in that pepe a 
also established the first of what ultimately became 135 “task forces” (© iol 
wide range of social problems. After the election Johnson drove ahead with ® to 
a legendary energy, for he was certain that his mandate would not last 07 re 

Hill. “You've got to give it all you can, that first year,” he told an aide. hen 
matter what kind of a majority you come in with. You’ve got just one “gi 
they treat you nght, and before they start worrying about themselves.” jn tus 

In pushing for congressional action Johnson amassed very great author - sik 
of tt ae Immediately following the election he cut back drastically 09 et nes 
: the Democratic National Committee, even removing long-distance phon® di 
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and brainwashed.” The journalist James Reston niarveled that LB) was “getting 
everything through the Congress but the abolition of the Republican party, and 
he hasn’t tried that yet.” 


Comments such as these reflected a tendency of political eibecanes a a a 
the policy-making process. According to such analyses, legislation gets enacte 2 
or foreign policy gets implemented—when and if a President mses above wn 
Ocrity to make his mark on the nation. As an explanation of J phases vigast 
domestic leadership in 1965 this is useful up to a pomt. In that at we: an ile 
LB] demonstrated many of the traits that make for effective congression < r ‘ 
advance Preparation, thoughtful timing, amazing attention to cual “e ee 
NB sense of purpose, and The Treatment. Behind all of chee epi 
Mspiring to liberals, of a Great Society that would establish larger OPP 


and entitlements for the disadvantaged. ; or ; 
Other, broader advantages, finns greatly facilitated his se 
nef among them, as he well recognized, was the nature of arp significant 
fre the disastrously mpolitic campaign of Goldwater se 4 at any ome 
“Onsequences, Not only was the new Congress more Democranc " vaio anaved 
“ce 1938; i¢ also had sixty-five freshmen, most of them young oS hese, majoncy 
ashington teady and willing to follow their panty lade hn MeComuck 
Rader Mike Mansfield of Montana in the Senate and Speaker e » House, were 
of Massachusetts and majority leader Carl Albert of a a of conservatives 
tar loyal to LBJ. The loose but normally formidable come 1965 that 
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forced states to redraw the lines of rurally weighted voting districts—at both the 
state and congressional levels—so as to give urban and suburban voters a repre- 
sentation appropriate to their growth in numbers. By 1965 states were scram 
bling to do so, thereby (reformers hoped) reducing the power of rural 
conservatives in legislatures and in Congress. In Engel v. Vitale, also decided in 
1962, the Court held that it was unconstitutional—a violation of the separation 
of church and state—for public schools in New York to require children £0 
recite a non-denominational State Board of Regents prayer. A yeat layer ® 
ruled against the practice of daily readings of the Bible in the public schools. 
These were but a few of many decisions that sought to enhance civil gael 
ties in the early 1960s. In Gideon v. Wainwright (1963) and Escobedo v. at 
(1964) the Court expanded the constitutional rights of alleged criminals 
In Jacobellis v. Ohio (1964) it complicated the enforcement of laws against 
pornography; henceforth, the Court said, prosecutors must prove that sue 
material was “utterly without redeeming social importance.” In the midst © 
the 1965 congressional session the Court ruled, 7 to 2, that an 1879 Connecticut 
statute prohibiting not only the sale but also the use (by married as well as unmar 
ried people) of contraceptive devices violated a constitutional right of people ‘© 
privacy... 
Liberals ... were greatly inspired by the Court. At last, they said, the JU 
Were construing the law so as to extend the Bill of Rights and the Fourteent 
Amendment to all kinds of Americans, even blacks, non-believers, Jews re 
Heer a shag in constitutional approaches to civil rights rei 
did not bend : ‘d ys of McCarthyism a decade earlier! The Court, mor eats: 
Advocates of a c 4 Ps it hewed to its liberal path in the next few ike 
those in the 1930s, w beste ae tiiat lihéral programs of cee es chree 
branches of American pekstdean RN REL 
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to control the spread of billboard advertising on interstate highways. oe 
abo approved a Higher Education Act featuring guaranteed pre 
for students, and it substantially expanded existing work-study sk ilies 
widened opportunities for students, especially those from low-income fam 
Liberals created the National Endowment for the Arts and the $e a 
Endowment for the Humanities, thereby substantially engage a * Ww 
gvemiment in the promotion of cultural life for the first time since the Ne : 
Deal, Congress considered laws to improve mine safety and consumer protec 
ae the modest 
Yon, It further increased funding for the war on poverty, although at 
level of approximately $1.5 billion for the coming fiscal year. rential in 
These and other measures, however, seemed relatively ting” deral aid 
s compared to a Big Four that passed by the end of the nia tempigadon 
- “mentary and secondary education, Medicare and ee laws, impor- 
vom, and a civil rights act to guarantee voting rights. beara long been on 
a Y any standard of twentieth-century reform legislation, hs and weaknesses 
. agendas of liberal groups. They amply displayed the strengths — f modem 
t - Great Society, of Lyndon Johnson as political leader, and © 
rican liberalism, 
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education,” to be extended to children from low-income families, would 
greatly expand his war on poverty. The bill that he endorsed trumpeted this 
principle while at the same time offering a formula for distnbuting aid that 
was politically attractive. It offered federal money to 90 percent of school dis- 
tncts in the nation and assured NEA lobbyists that local school administratos 
would enjoy latitude in determining how the money was spent. 

Thanks to these changes it was clear that aid to elementary and secondary 
education would pass. In the House a bill calling for $1 billion in the conung 
year was approved, 263 to 153, with all fifty-six freshman non-southem 
Democrats who voted on the bill recorded in favor. In the Senate, only eightee? 
voted no. Johnson signed the bill in April at the site of the one-room school- 
house where he had leamed his ABCs many years before. “As a son of a tenant 


Passage of the act dramatically increased the role of the federal governmen 


‘ 5 yho 
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Congressman Wilbur Mills of Arkansas, the influential chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, then helped to add a Medicaid program, 
which few observers had anticipated and which received little sustained attention 
on the Hill. Like the education act, it reflected the contemporary focus on 
poverty. It offered federal matching grants to states that provided pee ap 
Poor people already eligible for categorical welfare programs—the blind, t re ke 
abled, the needy aged not covered by Social Secunity, and families rig see’ 
dent children (AFDC)—and to a small number of other “medically - wow 

‘ticans who were not in these categones. Medicaid, like AFDC, was a ar 
“intent “entitlement”: it guaranteed recipients assistance (assuming ere 
ng) without need of annual congressional approval of appropnations. *" bad 
teforms Passed with ease on partisan votes. Hailing the results, Johnson : es 
Independence, Missouri, to sign Medicare in the presence as pat aden 

° longer will older Americans be denied the healing muracle : usb and 
‘ee he said with characteristic flourish. “No longet = yale so that 
oy the savings that they have so carefully put away over 2 Me 
oY might enjoy dignity in their later years.” f health care m1 
edicare and Medicaid considerably changed me ge reached one- 
ify snd States. Growing rapidly in the next few Yean NT? aealy people 
to the population by 1976. Medicare helped a number oO very, 
- "ceive health services that might otherwise have dnven thet he first Gime in 

Sed enabled many eligible poor people to g° '© cae peer phy- 
diy lives, By 1968 it was estimated that low-income Aer yer yeat a opposed 

= Nore often than did higher-income people (5.6 ans econ and helped 

‘0 Ps : wits). Changes such as these gladdened the hearts © 
Stam liberal support for the programs in later eg of the Big Four 1” 
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might come from any single nation, except from those in the Western Henu- adult black males living there were unemployed. The not started following an alter- 
sphere, where no such national limits were applied. canon between police and a black man who resisted arrest for drunken driving. Such 

At the nme of its passage the new immigration law, while hailed for tts fracases were nothing new in the history of relations between police and minomtes 
repeal of the old quotas, did not seem likely to create major changes in the of color (including Mevivan Aenieciaae. But urban blacks, like blacks m the South, 
demography of the United States. Over time, however, it did; framers of the tad grown proud and an Chaniie olice brutality, they rallied to the man’s 
law failed to foresee the consequences of what they had done. This was mainly sde. What followed was Pts “ 5 hia sniping, looting, and burning, mostly 
because the law also permitted the admission beyond numerical limits of close against white~-owned stores and buildin The disturbance, ending only after 13,900 
relatives of United States citizens, both native-born and naturalized. Over the National Guardsmen came ‘o to eine ance killed thirty-four people and injured 
next decade an average of some 100,000 were admitted each year 1n addition Mote than 1,000, the Rat majority of them blacks Damage to property was esti- 
to the 290,000 authorized by the statute. Equally unexpected, the sources of mated at more than $35 ition ee 4,000 eople were arrested. Although con- 
immigration ial to change dramatically after the late 1960s. Contrary fo the hse claimed that only a Tandfal of Mifbal? ” had caused the trouble, it was 

xpe a 

expectations of Celler and others, the flow of immigrants from Europe decline Mious that the upnsing commanded wide support 3} Wars. Some soit coe 


after 1968. But the numbers from Latin America and Asia began to swell. By had 


1976 more than half of legal immigrants to the United States came from sever 
nations: Mexico, the Philippines, Korea, Cuba, Taiwan, India, and the 
Dominican Republic... 
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congressional support in the North in 1964 and 1965. Northemers of both par- 
ties, having targeted the South as the Enemy, had a stake in what they had 
accomplished. (After all, the acts did not much affect the North.) The goals 

were clear and just, the enforcement strong, the laws of lasting significance. — 
Second, Johnson had little stomach for taking on well-entrenched political 
interests. In part because he was fearful of conservatives, including corporate 
interests, he refused to consider creation of large-scale public employment atl 
grams, such as the WPA, that might have provided work and raised the aoe 
of the poor. Labor untons, too, feared such programs—because they threatene 
to endanger the jobs of the working poor. Respectful of lobbyists for ve 
National Education Association, Johnson permitted local school administrators 
overwide leeway in their spending of federal money. Aware of the gn 
the American Medical Association, he approved health care legislanon rs 
(among other things) benefited hospitals, physicians, and insurance compamles- 
He refused to raise taxes to pay for any of these programs. | 
The Great Society programs were for these reasons quintessentially liber’ 


1 roaenb ae, els <2 avanti they 
not radical. Except in the area of race relations—a major exception 


including 
made no serious effort to challenge the power of established grouP® a 
large corporations. In no way did they seriously confront socio-eco™ isa 
inequality or seek to redistribute wealth. The essence of Great Society ibe 


. hen} 
was that goverment had the tools and the resources to help people help © 


selves. It sought to advance equality of opportunity, not to establish ici 
equality of social condition. 1B) 
_ Oversell was a third characteristic of Johnson and the Great Society’ _ jae 
jetted about the country to publicize and to sign the landmark acts © his adi he 
istration, he (and others) offered soaring descriptions of what he had done. ply 
OEO could end poverty in ten years. Aid to education would provide ©¢ * 
valid passport ftom poverty.” Medicare would advance the “healing mmirac ye! 
modem medicine.” Voting rights were the “most powerful instrument ye r 
ee by men for breaking down injustice.” Some of these progr - * 
of ha Eo Ar ta many others—imumigration refomm, governmen® . inter” 
nH ak ial = a heeinie environmental legislaion—r eflected nO ono’ 
standing of peo Ie. me did not do nearly as much to improve mee nen 
stopped—in the 1970 id the extraordinary growth of the economy: apolF 
oatatee Us—the flaws in LBJ’s programs seemed glaring gover” 
ment that later donor aroused unrealistic popular expectations aaa 

to haunt American liberalism. of yndo" 
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The Limits of the Great Society 
MAURICE ISSERMAN AND MICHAEL KAZIN 


- In an issue of the Village Voice published late in 1966, cartoonist Jules F balfeo 
offered a wry analysis of the state of domestic politics in his weekly cartoon. Bie 
Daddy,” a young girl in western dress asks a stricken-looking, cowboy-gurbed 
Lyndon Johnson in the cartoon’s first panel, “That look on your face—yer hndin 
Something’, “Sit down, child,” Johnson replies gravely. “Yew gonna have tbe 
brave... Great Society has had an accident, child.” She begs reassurance nia 
only a “i'l bitty accident,” but Johnson tells her not to get her hopes up. bHen. 
mabe final panel, the child looks up at Johnson with suddenly dawning pe 
“on: “This accident 0’ Great Society’s, Big Daddy. Has it already neg ae 
* yew about t’have it happen?” “Naow,” Johnson responds slyly,“ ™'° 


Want ¢’ 
"grow up too fast, child.” 
By this t 


44 come to 
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Lyndon Johnson could read election retums as well as any man who had 
ever sat in the Oval Office. Although he continued to propose new social pro- 
grams in the years remaining in his presidency, they were in scale and ambition 
nothing like those he had put forward in 1964-1965. There was no more talk of 
unconditional war against poverty; now it was simply a “poverty program.” By 
1968, when he delivered his final State of the Union address, Johnson used the 
term “Great Society” in only a single passing reference. 

Johnson bore significant, though not exclusive, responsibility for blighting the 
promuse of liberal reform in the 1960s. His responsibility lay first and foremost 1n 
the fact that after 1965 his first prrity as president no longer concerned the Great 
Society or domestic policy in general, but winning the war in Vietmain. The war 
not only diverted Johnson’s attention from domestic policy, but also drained 
billions of dollars in federal funding, some portion of which might otherwise have 

gone to the Great Society. The war also undermined Johnson’s authority, divided 
Democrats into feuding camps, and emboldened his conservative opponents. But 
even without the war, the Great Society would likely have come to grief in the 
later 1960s, as it ran afoul of other conflicts breaking out berween Americans ove? 
issues such as racial justice, cnme, personal morality, and economic secunty. 

By January 1966, when President Johnson delivered his third State of the 
Union address, there was no question that the United States was deeply involve 
in a war that was not destined to end any time soon. The president vowed in hs 
address that the country would prove “strong enough to pursue Our goals in the 
rest of the world while still building a Great Society at home.” But as the W4T a 
Vietnam escalated, so did its costs, in dollars as well as in lives. The $5 billion a 
United States spent in Vietnam in 1965 doubled the following year; by 19 
direct costs of running the war (excluding veterans benefits and related expenses) 
increased to $33 billion... 

Johnson was being hit from both the Right and the Left on the issue 
spending in Vietnam. The Right demanded that Johnson cut domestic spending 
as the price for increased taxes (a dispute that delayed the actual passage of ox 
income tax surcharge for nearly a year). “We are trying to get this message across 
declared Wilbur Mills, the conservative chairman of the House Ways and Mean” 
Conumittee, in which the surtax bill was bottled up. “We want a pause jn thus 
headlong rush toward ever bigger government.” The Left, on the other hand— 
at least that portion of the Left that sll thought it hieed aay common polinc 
ground with Johnson—intended to hold the president to his pledge [© prov! € 
guns and butter to the American people. Bobby Kennedy, now ensconce m 
aang as a senator from New York State, and still officially a supporter of he 
vale th oC ait in the spring of 1966 when the administranon propor 0 

\ an expected funding request for aid to dj hools. The ~. 

million dollars that is bei to ditadvantaged schoo d. 
cya Saas r ce cut [from the original request],”” Kennedy declare 
9 send the B-52s over Vietnam for perhaps a week.” --- 
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eit es highway beautification to endowments for the humanites and arts, 
* aa primanly to benefit the middle class. Similarly, the costs of the war 
try oe 4: hen greatly exaggerated. Even at their height, sraorsae pha 
bos heer er represented the “unconditional war” that he dociore in a 
By of lb ne Union address, Daniel Patrick Moynihan, who as assistant sect 
abor in charge of the Office of Policy Planning and Research in 1964 
iy ‘igs the launching of the war on poverty, would later declare 
most 4 een overscich and underfinanced to the point that its “ap Le 
eReeing ¢] er of design.” The Office of Economic Opportunity, ~ oe 
Or all ve “7 Poverty program, received only 1.5 percent of the feder . eee 
Poverty Ng in the years from 1965 to 1970. Had the money pe - 
Ose ba, ams simply been parceled out in cash grants to every woe 
“ould haye a below the poverty line in those years, each poor P 
© war apis bs grand total of about $70 a year. 4g 
= Mibiet re scarcely gotten off the groun ¥ 
ME as an expe Opposition. Conservative Republicans pee wns 
those in ty ta ave goverment boondoggle. Many Democrat ee peed 
aticpation™ vermment, came to oppose its provisions for maxil the 
% : Of the poor in directing poverty programs, particularly yrougn © 
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Crusade Against Poverty (a private advocacy group set up at the behest of 
the United Auto Workers union to lobby on behalf of the poverty program), 
Sargent Shriver was booed and jostled by a dissident group of community activists 
when he attempted to address the group. Shriver was driven from the stage by 
chants of “You're lying!” and “Stop listening to him!” Afterward UAW official 
Jack Conway despaired that the poor “have tumed on the people who wanted 
to help them.” 

For all its limited scope, and for all the controversy it created, the wart on 
poverty was not without its successes. The number of people in the United 
States whose annual income fell beneath the poverty line declined from 32 mil- 
hon (or 17 percent of the population) in 1965 to 23 million (or 11 percent of the 
population in 1973). To be sure, poverty had been declining in the 1950s even 
before there was a war on poverty, and the general prosperity and low nae 
ployment rates of the mid-to-late 1960s certainly accounted for some of th 
decline. But save for the period of the Second World War, which brought t : 
Great Depression to a sudden end, there was no other period in Amen 
history when poverty rates declined as rapidly as they did during the ie 
Johnson's presidency and its immediate aftermath. ; ut 

Nonetheless, by the later 1960s, Americans who disagreed on just =p 
everything else were united in judging the war on poverty an abject fat ae 
Government programs had clearly failed to eliminate poverty 45 qe 
economic category or as a “culture.” If anything, the remaining urban . of 
(whose numbers began to increase again dunng the economic hard ame 
the later 1970s) seemed even more permanently mired in their condi 
than they had been before the federal government interested irself im ' 
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this new sensibility was the belief that those who received government aid in the 
fom of welfare payments did so not as a matter of charity, but of right. 

Since the start of the twentieth century, the term “welfare” had changed in 
American political discourse from a term with positive associations of health and 
Well-being to one implying malingering incapacity and the waste of taxpayers’ 

utd-eamed money. At best, welfare tended to be viewed as a kind of gift that 
the better-off, through the government, offered to the less fortunate and deserv- 
18 Poor. Those who received it were expected to be appropriately grateful and 
*S unobtrusive as possible... 7 
the an hostility to welfare recipients was part of larger shift of a. ttn 
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ct of 1S "pon an era of permanent abundance. The cgi at eee F 
© mids declared its goal to be the elimination of the para dinsinis 
of plenty. But even in the go-go years of the 1960s economy 
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nots that followed. Throughout the country, there were 11 mayor nots (defined 
as civil disturbances lasting two days or more) in the summer of 1966, and 32 
minor nots; the folowing summer, the number jumped to 25 major and 30 
minor nots, including the bloodiest outburst of the decade in Detroit, where 
43 people died in the noting in July 1967. 

By 1966, 52 percent of northem whites believed the government was 
pushing too fast for integration. As long as “civil rights” had been seen as 4 
regional problem, a battle fought between white and black citizens of distant 
states like Alabama and Mississippi, white ethnic voters in northern cities were 
prone to support or at least tolerate the liberal politicians who voted for leg!s- 
lation banning racial discrimination. But when confrontations broke out 
in northem cities between whites and blacks over issues of immediate local 
concern—housing, jobs, schools, political clout—and when nonviolent 
demonstrations gave way to or were accompanied by black rioting the equation 
changed.... 

By the mid-1960s, the rhetoric and imagery of the civil rights movement 
was being appropriated by whites for their own purposes. As one Michiga® 
woman wrote to her congressman, “These white people [in Chicago] wish 0 
be left alone and should be allowed to live with their own kind of people, ¥ 
is the white not supposed to have any freedom?” Open housing proved to be a 
issue very different from the question of whether blacks should vote OF be able 10 
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Cultural backlash intersected with the racial backlash and also with class 
tsentments, Although many of the youthful denizens of places like Haight- 
Athbury were in reality runaways or “throwaways” from poor and working- 
Ss families, the image of the counterculture became synonymous in the 
rg of many Americans with the privileged existence enjoyed by well-off stu- 

Sat the nation’s best-known colleges and universities...- 
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we going to abdicate law and order ...” House munority leader Gerald Ford 
asked rhetorically in 1966, “in favor of a soft social theory that the man who 
heaves a brick through your window or tosses a firebomb into your car 1s simply 
the misunderstood and underprivileged product of a broken home?” A 
For millions of white Americans of middling income, “law and order £ 
became both a cry of outrage at the political, culeural, and social upheavals © 
the 1960s, and the crux of the solution to them. The phrase conveyed . 
sense that the hard-won upward mobility of the postwar era was 4 . 
achievement, prey to the taunts of Ivy League radicals and ghetto noters * 
The demand for “law and order” asserted the common grievances of nerd 
people against the perversely misplaced sympathies of liberal politicians and in ee 
lectuals, a group who had come to seem contemptuous of the way nae 
Amenicans lived their hives, 4 was 
In the course of the 1960s, the imagery of class conflict in Americ a 
turned on its head. Liberals—who had been thought of as defenders ; 0608 
interests of the working classes in the 1930s, and who in the eatly blacks 
embraced the cause of the most downtrodden of Americans, southem elite 
and the poor—by the mid-1960s were viewed by many as an arrogant Jists” 
of “limousine liberals.” And conservatives—those “economic or an 
denounced by FDR in the 1930s as the aristocratic defenders of pe the 
power—were emerging in the 1960s as the new populists, speaking reste 
common man and woman. A liberal government that seemed more oe roups 
Mm protecting esoteric and expansive notions of “rights” for aged” eosin 
than in protecting the lives and property of the vast majority was TP id ae 
legiamacy. With the nation’s financial resources engaged 1 the 
Vietnam, and its emotional resources engaged in the war on crime, ned PY 
precious litle of either left over for a war on poverty. And if, as it <a erwee? 
1966-1967, that the real political choice the United States faced wa5 rprisiie 
constructing a Great Society or maintaining an orderly one, it 18 #OF e 
that so many would choose the latter over the former. 
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by men of their own futures—as history and as biography. It is a consensus of a 
few provincials about their own immediate and provincial position... 

All this 1s just the sort of thing that I at least have always objected to, and do 
object to, in the “socialist realism” of the Soviet Union. 

There too, cnticism of milieux are of course permitted—but they are not to 
be connected with criticism of the structure itself: one may not question “the 
system”. There are no “antagonistic contradictions”... 

There too, pessimism 1s permitted—but only episodically and only within 
the context of the big optimism: the tendency is to confuse any systematic OF 
structural criticism with pessimism itself. So they admit criticisms, first of this 
and then of that: but engulf them all by the long-run historical optimism about 
the system as a whole and the goals proclaimed by its leaders. ee 
_ I neither want nor need to overstress the parallel, yet in a recent series 
interviews in the Soviet Union conceming socialist realism I was very sou 
struck by it. In Uzbekistan and Georgia as well as in Russia, I kept wninng 
notes to myself, at the end of recorded interviews: “This man talks in 4 aye 
just like Arthur Schlesinger Jr.” “Surely this fellow’s the counterpart of ange 
Bell, except not so—what shall [ say2—so gossipy; and certainly neither ? 
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petty nor so vulgar as the more envious status-climbers. Perhaps this is bec 


ancient 
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teliberately so. What needs to be understood, and what needs to be changed, is 
‘et merely first this and then that detail of some institution or policy. If there is to 
wip olitics of a New Left, what needs to be analysed 1s the stricture of institutions, 
the foundation of policies. In this sense, both in its criticisms and in its proposals, our 
“ork s necessarily structural—and so, for us, just now—utopian.... 

It all this, isn’t it something of what we are trying to mean by the phrase, 
ee Let the old men ask sourly, “Out of i vera 
“the om * Complacency is ending. Let the old women complain wisely a 

hed ideology.” We are beginning to move again... 


2. Students for a Democratic Society Calls for 
4 Profound Reappraisal of American Society, 1962 
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two-thirds of mankind suffers undermourishment, our own upper classes revel 
amidst superfluous abundance. Although world population is expected to double 
in forty years, the nations still tolerate anarchy as a major principle of interna- 
2 ek conduct and uncontrolled exploitation governs the sapping of the earth’s 
Ss bacaenang cane mankind desperately needs revolutionary leadership, 
Seiten a: nation stalemate, its goals ambiguous and tradition-bound 
of informed and clear, its democratic system apathetic and manipulated 
rather than “of, by, and for the people.” 
di The sec leah nag ty on our image of American virtue, not only os 
bets @yioeek es oe © hypocrisy of American ideals was discovered, but we 
svar actially Hie a at we had originally seen as the American Golden re 
sshebdisfieee ath: tos nee an era. The worldwide outbreak of revolution pie 
of war, overpo aes me the entrenchment of totalitarian states, the mena 
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oe = niitiep document of our convictions and analysis: as an effort in 
century, an Oe changing the conditions of humanity in the late twentieth 
ing Reece eos rooted in the ancient, still unfulfilled conception of man attain- 
Makin g influence over his circumstances of life... 
activity Sion hit ee nap initial task in establishing alternatives—is - 
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Each TV-prop society produces exactly that body-changing sacrament 
which will flip out the mind of the society. 

Today the sacrament is LSD. New sacraments are coming along. _ 

Sacraments wear out. They become part of the social TV-studio game. 


Do you wish to use manjuana and LSD to get beyond the TV scenario? To 
enhance creativity? As catalysts to deepen wisdom? 

If so, you will be helped by making explicit the religious nature of your 
Psychedelic activities. To give meaning to your own scnpt, to clarify your rela- 


Treasure LSD while it still works. In fifteen years it will be tame, socialized, Uonships with others, and to cope with the present legal setup, you will do well 
iter stat your own religion... 
First, decide with whom you will make the voyage of discovery. If you have 
Drop out means exactly that: drop out. he ely, certainly you will include them. If you have close friends, you will cer- 
Most of the activity of most Americans goes into robot performances ont tainly want to j 


i nclude them. The question, with whom do I league for spiritual 
TV-studio stage. Fake. Unnatural, Automatic. 


oh i in the “overy? is a fascinating exercise... ! i 
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conscious thinking on TV-studio games. Political choices are meaningles. "®S €xpansion, centered in the body and defined exactly the way it sounds best 
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with their land. We demand that Columbia sever all ties with the Institute for 
Defense Analyses, which developes [sic] counterinsurgency projects for both for- 
eign and domestic use, so that Columbia's resources are not used to develop the 


techniques that prevent oppressed people at home and abroad from gaining con- 
trol over their own lives... 


ve. Interests and objectives are a product of social and economic associations; 
il ofthe Trustees and none of the students are members of the governing class. 
Individual and collectively they exercise enormous influence within all sectors of 
Ur society, Particularly financial and industrial corporations. In short, their 


ir beli pom tests on and benefits from maintaining the existing order and only so 
is their demand for amnesty the striking students maintain their belief ~ Ong as this university serves the system will they insure its financial well-being 
self-determination. They had protested that the laws by which they were being id prestige... 


judged were put forth by an illegitimate authority responsible only to an uiunsie 
interest group, the Trustees... 


Perhaps the most prophetic of the demands was the call for a permanent 
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and Trustees immune j; oud judge only students, leaving the Adm rules ot “the “ €xercise of First Amendment rights alee opagation © 
“chon and Procedure h mS imberently unjust, Reciprocity requires that "Betoys ide, Preventing the growth of dangerous group> and we a 
re Issue of due hee to everyone in the community. of pow Ve Many of ould Protect the national security and deter pennies society 
sma SS, 1csUe 3 z ; o in a de 
I “ BFOUP of men, with 4. over 18 NOW secondary to the iss conttd! Weta of th. . “chniques used would be intolerable 1 4 OINT LPRO 
the resources * With dominant interests in corporate enterPM®r iver tne gy. , Of the tar 
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ies gaps Workers party|—to focusing primarily on the activities of the 
agents pee had no precise definition within the Bureau. Some 
defined it by phil abege functionally, by connection with protests. Others 
On Sek ret y, particularly antiwar philosophy. ; 

thir diudedinna er 28, 1968, the fifth and final COINTELPRO was started agamst 
pus Shichi, oa The program was triggered in part by the Columbia cam- 
largely (in the B nee Seer, law enforcement methods had broken down 
the police ureau’s opinion) because college administrators refused to all 

on campus to deal with student demonstrations. The atmosphere # 


the time : 
COMME by the Headquarters agent who supervised the New Le 


During tha 
t 

A Gslgeae cn time, there was considerable public, 

media Sanur mean governmental Administration—[and] ¢W* 

groups, | hak the protest movement to the extent that some 

ate ething “n ae any specifics, but some groups were calling oy 
one a 

Were disrupting to blunt or reduce the protest movements t 


ig. see? 


there was con, i pg i can’t classify it as exactly an hystet?, 
siderable interest [and concern]. That was the frame- 


work that we w 
ve were working with. ... It would be my impression that 


asa result of i 
this hysterj 2 
to the Bureau. ystenla, some governmental leaders weI¢ looking 


And, o 

» ONce again, th . 7 
, the ‘ 

enforcement frus combination of perceived threat, public outcry: and 


ban 
According to ce produced a COINTELPRO. 
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New Left ° . 


5 purpo* 
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€ movi ; 
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kd Left Directives, The Bureau’s concem with “tying the hands of law en- 
of “ officers, and with the perceived weakness of college administrators 1n 
e g to call police onto the campus, led to a May 23, 1968, directive to all partia- 
pang field offices to gather information on three categories of New Left activities: 


ch (1) false allegations of police brutality, to “counter the wide-spread 

atges of police brutality that invariably arise following student-police 

encounters”: 

of Real aan orality, depicting the “scurrilous and depraved nature 

reprey Mes the characters, activities, habits, and living conditions 

patkes of New Left adherents”; and 

Ae: ction by college administrators, “to show the value of college 

rators and school officials taking a firm stand,” and pointing out 


& 
Wheth , 
en €t and to what extent faculty members rendered aid and 
Couragement.” 


Th 
¢ lette 
Te 4 
Ously an Nir ge “Every avenue of possible embarrassment 2 
this type w. thee explored. It cannot be expected that information - 
* ™peratiy, be easily obtained, and an imaginative approach by your personne 
; o. Co its success.” | 
netics ish i i j j i uc with 
UlBicie T to furnish information on “immorality” was not carried 0 


Nt e E 
nthusiasm. On October 9, 1968, headquarters sent another letter t© all 
for and to seek spe- 


ss of the New Left” 
ch to neutralizing 
larly alert for this 


ent must be vigor- 


Ces, tak 
me ; ie them to task for their failure to “remain alert 
ni to "te ae the depraved nature and moral loosene 
en,” oh 4S Material in a vigorous and enthusiastic appro 
Ype of 4 vPlent offices were again instructed to be “particu 
ata and told: 


hat the New 


expected t r 
ill make every effort to 


and frustrate the 
d, therefore, © 
der that no 


e 
Left ae school year commences, it can be 
5 Afront Bit aie 4 and anti-draft entourage W! 
lective ©ge authorities, stifle military recruiting, 
iflord thi ervice System. Each office will be expecte 
°PPortun Program continuous effective attention 9 or : 
t "Y will be missed to destroy this insidious movement. 
4 egores, 
te ts be eZ Police brutality and “college adn aed ha 
that getting tough with students and pie vepected in 
weau’s that any injuries which resulted were nett ‘re Chicig0 
Ctatie Wetton to allegations of police brutality followns 
vention. 


, the 
sinistrator™ 
demonstrators v 


prucung 
= ald office 18 
68, a letter was sent to the Chicage fiele as?” [that the 


. i : + these © 
, i . >! - 
8° poli Possible evidence that would disprove which coopera 


2 ce ‘ res 
a Used undue force] and to “consider ee » The administrative 
may be use > rese allegation 
OF the Pht to counteract th 
Pa 

ice rorces ON 

i » forces 

th {Bain the arts and che fore ; 
leg? the liberal press and the bleeding hears Orr ounding the 


ret - . . ‘ icago StU 
aking advantage of the situation 1" hicag 
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Democratic National Convention to attack the police and organized 
law enforcement agencies... We should be mindful of this situation and 


develop all possible evidence to expose this activity and to refute these 
false allegations. 


In the same vein, on September 9, 1968, an instruction was sent to all offices 
whuch had sent informants to the Chicago convention demonstrations, ordenng 
them to debrief the informants for information “indicating incidents were staged 
to show police reacted with undue force and any information that authorities 
were baited by militants into using force.” The offices were also to obtain evi- 
dence of possible violations of anti-riot laws. 


i = nd 

_, The ongunating New Left letter had asked all recipient offices to paint 

with suggestions for counterintelligence action. Those responses were a4 y? ; 
and a letter sent to all offices on July 6, 1968, setting forth twelve suggest! 


for countenntelligence action which could be utilized by all offices. Briefly the 
techniques are: 


Pe. Prepating leaflets designed to discredit student demonstrators, rte 
- cs s of New Left leadership at the respective universities. atid 
bhoxous pictures should be used”; 


(2) instigating : re 
gating “personal conflicts or animosities” betwee! 


Left 
ew 
leaders; a 


(3) crea i 
other law enf, ting the impression that leaders are “informants for the sein 
enlorcement agencies”: 


‘ (4) Sending articles fro 
: ich show the depravity o 
Wslators, and 

» and parents. “Art; i ; 
free sex are ideal”: Articles showing advocation of the use of n2f° 


(3) hay; 
Ing m 
th, sees ~ Ri alrested on manjuana charges; 
neighbors, and the aoe letters about a student’s activities °° 
arents’ e heey 3 . fe) 
the parents to bis adie employers. “This could have the effect 
(7) send - 
in % as 
ClaGOns” of Bieta nymous letters or leaflets describing the “activities and offi- 
magi legislators, B ; members and graduate assistants CO univers a 
neemed Alumni ' op ae! 2d the press. “These letters should be 
bas * OFA Concermed Taxpayer’”: 
erative : th 
“ini ’ pe contacts” to emphasize that the “d 
eferendun sped of the students, “The press shou 
exploiting th a the issue in question”: 
€ “hostile, ; 
and other Ostility” among the SDS [Students for 3 D 


e 
cw Left 
Topressive A dca the SWP, YSA [Your t 


_ js to ais? 
jals a ns ent? 


eau oF 


” 


ress 
m student newspapers or the “underground Pe 


-e , les 
f the New Left to university officials, con and 


so” 


Y news ” 
c n 
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(12) using “misinformation” to “confuse and disrupt” New Left activities, 
such as by notifying members that events have been cancelled. 


As noted earlier, the lack of any Bureau definition of “New Left” resulted in 
‘apeting almost every anti-war group, and spread to students demonstrating 
*bunst anything. One notable example is a proposal targeting a student who car- 
ned an “obscene” sign in a demonstration protesting administration censorship of 
the school newspaper, and another student who sent a letter to that paper 


defaest . ing 
‘fending the demonstration. In another [example, an] article regarding “free 


: ; y camp us Was ano dr uinistrators 
. y mailed to college adi! 
Sta ot nymous! YT 


: . i n campus 
te officials since free love allows “an atmosphere to build up o Pp 


Will be a fertile field for the New Left.” TELPRO 
“ne of the Bureau witnesses deposed believes the New Left COIN 


¥B pene Naeye : 
Senenlly effective, in part because of the imprecise targeting. 


6. Vice President Spiro T. Agnew Lashes 


iva Out at Radicals, 1969 
“Ts time for th 


assert 4} 
. nm 1S 
ciety. The reaso: 


i 3 . ithin our so ‘ 
» inexperienced elements within deceeenyiiy tHE fabric 


ME. Tt is gi ‘ati 
f Amer: 8: It is simply that their tantrums are insidiously 


* ng unbr itly suggested that 
be Rear ‘ “Ping unbridled protest as a way of life, we have ae ee er 
" the Sone Of our times are best decided by posturing and s Teas wr 
Pees America today is drifting toward Plato s classic ria 

inate ¢ €mocracy—a democracy that permits the voice 
Ne affy 
4 “a of government. 
| was lambasted for my lack of “mental “es nes 
ea Pi who does not perceive where persisten 
7 this nati is nation lacks mental acuity. And : 
ey believe on on the danger of this direction “ s ome rege 

i i x . ‘ . e 
eno, With their je anutional dissent. I believe 17 . Cane peopl! 
leg *bour mh €cted representatives, and | comm* vost 
Wem prenest Withis, country to involve themselves in 1 at at acludin 

ie ituti sot eech, 
by, tly and «1. wt the Constitutional limits of free SP i ene 
faa ru te right of etition. But | do not believe ¢ 1 
Nd, UAlawsy P : lence wher Pepjective 


Sap ” 
d moral sensitivity: 
struggles are 


that an 
8oin, ' Y lea ho does not 


l believe th 
g peacefu 
nstrations, 


» Merit my approval or even my si : c 
; romunl, - 

eg y “sound, In he case of the Vietnam Mora f all our forces 
Vv; db é the case 0 ‘hdrawal hou- 
Rng. etn © leaders—immediate unilateral w'" dy was that 

& yay, “aatic, The tageey but were 
Ned 4, 9 artic; 48 not only unsound but idiotic. desire for peace 

¥ the » 1 Pated wanted only to show 3 fervent 


0 
~~ : htteal hustlers who ran the event 
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ding’ 'Mpude, 
ry Speeches 
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» Frankl 
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ashington, D.C: Public Affairs, 1970), PP: 
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It is worth rem i 
embenng tha . i ; 
Shinentionel sepelic g that our country’s founding fathers wisely shaped a 
+ PRE ts not a pure democracy. The representative government 
) P and skillfully constructed i 
orth Diet reds ace never intended that elected officials 
thes tetas: Tons q lestions by counting the number of bodies cavorting in 
‘ yy recognized that freedom ca d - 
arable ean nnot endure dependent upon refer 
se a a ae of the electorate desires it 
eat 1s the lati : ; 
ee Ta wiring of our liberty that only a subtle line divides us¢ from 
Seen ieaibivesiening sp ‘ at our ae han oa with emotional demonstration, 
ne to civil disruption and i d inexora- 
: e inexora 
bly , af us across that line forever P ven violence coul 
ronically, it is nei é' 
who are dee acca ee greedy nor the malicious but the self-righteous 
baits ted arnese & istory 'S Worst atrocities. Society understands greed ap 
cloaked in inden dan of law to defend itself from these vices. But ev? 
Cc Ad . . . 
ha are. auses is well disguised and often undiscovered ¥ 
We have ; 
€ just such : 
work today. Relentl a group of self-proclaimed saviours of the Ame 
Selves are intolerant of oe their criticism of intolerance in Amenc 
freedom, they hac, ca who differ with their views. In the name of acaden™’ 
Sr ac ; ize av 
vandalize buildings of ademic freedom, Denouncing violence, they seize @ ot 
truth, they disavow the os. universities. Fiercely expressing theit respect 
OPIc woply 
They would have se se - discipline necessary to pursue cruth. 3 for 
henca—what is true - tilevec that they alone know what * “t jeve 
an ‘ fe 
that their reflexive ethers nght and beautiful. They would have US 
nghtousness is more effecti a ays ba soar peliossv sctios FE oe 
: ve , 
Think about it. Small b than our reason and experience. + uni 
es Small groups of an of students are allowed to shut dow? er gndi- 
cee € 
i Small cadres of acd mat are allowed to shout down P amine peat 
“fo i i 
Ms of the President of th onal protestors are allowed to jeopardize a 
the United States. 


It is 
tume to : 
uest ‘ 
question the credentials of their leaders. And, 


ntil 1 


rican soul at 
they them 


reve ale 


ing we d 
Isturb a f; 
ew 
challenging, we ie I say it is time for them to be discurbe" itive 
Polanzation._ ze the American people, | say it is time or 3 PO 
Now, we. 
» We hay out 
val : € amo 
aie are lies, and | cal] ac Us a ghb, activist element who would ¢! ep 
tee and dignity ch em impudent. Because anyone who impugr? ; 
na 
call them t reaches back to Moses, is impudent. wh? 


wee em snobs 
I said Pee It has also b oe common man's pride in his wort (gid 97° 
trul t they charact een said that I called them intellect¥?™ yah ne 
¥ knowledgeable se d themselves as intellectuals. No true intellect? 
thinkin nica cannot afford » Would so despise democratic insritunon> 
be AB of a few. America to wnte off a whole generation or © goer’ 
ow eed by their du Li cannot afford to divide over their demaz? we o 
ver, afford to idhtran ot sah let their license destroy libe 2 wel a 
m from our society—with no more 
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7. A Pollster Reports on “The Big Chill,” 1974 
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Seema ae Mcontemporary society took aim at the Cold War stalemate. Leaders such as 
Much youthful energy and idealism is devoted to Concem for minonues lessens. Kennedy, Khrushchev, de Gaulle, and Mao struggled with the obstacles that 
eer tuclear weapons, alliances, and bureaucracies posed to policy change. The grow- 
ve peel center of gravity of college youth: No clear-cut political center of gravity: pres Mg mass of young citizens, however, demanded more easihi al politics. 
3 sures in both directions, left and night The youth culture of the early 1960s gestated in a relatively stable interna- 
ree #3 force on campus: there ar growing The New Left is a negligible factor on can tonal environment in which young men—especially the most educated—were 
inate ai pus: the number of radical students declines énerally not involved in military conflict. More young women also entered col- 
Concepts of law and order are anathema to colle iid ceptance of ite fan ever before. This post-World War I generation of pets laa 
students, ai Rilke tatete Sie geen ee" on more secure and comfortable than their parents’. Security and comfort, 
Tickiiind sies law and ae requirements. cack the et did not preclude discontent and apprehension. The youth culture of 
dred ty spite ee embinered, and bewil- There are few signs of co tee 7605 urthered domestic instability and uphe aval. ‘ 
$e trntdess ubmn, ont interaction within the foanemrs 1 ach Poi 
"ceties. The ss coe provided the infrastructure ste Dahan ial 
+ ESSAYS isp nd “3 ee prominent iconoclasts—wniters wha coxental ee 
cl eae * they had foo anguage that allowed men and women mp ae oat 
7, on - the Nguage ~ beta The American civil rights ne es ennngetic stu- 
loiada aes the 1960s, the origins and nature of the radicalism “ roughour the pom on an anaes ee eceh rons patina 
contentious Ate = decade has produced an enormous amount of ape — emerged Wea JInited States, Ser i “ Nees sak. oes gon 
of the movement mis For years, many authors concentrated on the pice en Zations, bs a similar combination of dissi¢ roa eed 2 pores 
Organization, while =e decried its lack of coherent ideology and disP ; Mone of social Cases student eugene ates. Author ssh 33 
In mote recent ie serpin lamented its disintegration in the late pein it aringto ntucism articulated by agent aaa Herbert Marcuse 
distance from the ixcat tolars have gained enough chronological and dae one | ning ute tot “h Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, cei ibe the world to orga" 
essays address different os ~ more balanced judgments. The nag his aNd agitate ‘a peguage that empowered youth a 
‘onan Jeremi Sug of th es that have drawn a good deal of attention. dicalis™ thd ie high tide sie ways. .  aigtamanive Ox it the 
surged during the 1960 ¢ University of Texas at Austin asks why © 0 student and other domestic protes 
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for later 
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If politics jg a for of JEREMI SURI ely tag Gon Mcally sophisticated, skilled, and ideologies examples af 
C n Of ¢ 1! uM Mates - - . nde the ; - re 
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u ude 5 in Europe an oP” er ae ‘ econ AC ; : 
lation, Their Redbene “omposed a large and tive segment of the ro = . lowshy Merica, the National Defense Feu adie-chas families their 
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Education reform was crucial for various attempts to formulate an activist 
foreign policy agenda. Looking to the future after the first Sputnik launch in 
October 1957, prominent observers emphasized the importance to state power 
of broad-based scientific sophistication. British scholar C. P. Snow famously 
called for an integration of the “two cultures”—literature and science—in edu- 
cation worldwide; only a more knowledgeable, well-rounded public could man- 
i re m “rate of change” and the “special danger” of a nuclear world. 
“two chet . nost any other figure, James Conant worked to bridge the 
nections ek, ough international education reform. Conant had unique Con” 
Harvard Univ: ecg and governments. He had served as the president © 
the U.S watease a scientific adviser to Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 
ick 2 “a lor to West Germany. In the late 1950s he argued that only 
ing foreign of ete menitocracy of educated talent could cope with emerge 
posal for a te ‘ leap, Commenting to President Eisenhower 0” his 
“today PP se ra on National Goals” in 1959, Conant explained t ; 
short period of ee rigs the international scene are difficult to make even for 
was “disturbed os Ripe traveled around the country,” he conune : € 
the leading erate | € present complacency and the confusion eve? among 

Co ’ 
bie nant attempted to influence “public school people,” encouraging reforms 


improved stud put . 
the early 19605 ent achievement in science and other fields. He worked di i 
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not expect that every child ung citizens of various talents. Policymakess © on. 
ment should, accordin would attain the same high standards. The 8 4 the 
leaming and public a “ Conant, create a calibrated system that maximize able 
reception in the US aati of each student. These proposals had a arr 
Cwilian capabilities ee i eleanine of Defense, where officials worried a out 
- National iia achievement among military officer ant 3 
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cee trends and education reforms converged to initiate a remarkable inter- 
tfmodem i “Sint in higher education between 1955 and 1970. The enlargement 
etsities, colleges, and related postsecondary institutions followed the 
atin bork military resources and administrative functions controlled by states. 
By the 1960s higher ed ; ie i 
activity, with its education became a distinct sphere of government-sponsor 
As'an inte ees clearly defined and regulated facilities. — or 
epe, eiicitinee ee af functioning society rather than an isolated es oo 
young somites of higher education grew to accommodate both the expanaing 
sMcture and ak and the demands of political leaders. Although the precise 
UNWVersities ee nates for higher education differed widely in each er 
i of whom iy . ogether a cross-section of the best-trained students, eee 
& educati ere literate and proficient in basic mathematics. In oe mee 
cr babes ; groomed an aristocracy of talent and leadership, in contrast to 
e dation of birth or manner. . 
id eters be Pi eae higher education 
» the Sarath efinition and disputes in reporting ¢ 
Watheads and trends, however, are unmistakable. Just as the numb oT ee 
Population of State bureaucracies increased across societies after 1959, 50 ~a08 
nd other hte in higher education. The expansion of renee it 
Wers, With ii schools occurred at a galloping Tate in - a 
© experi notable exception of mainland China after the ¢a ie ae 
Xperience of academic life—where intellectual study anc sep 


fany 
ily ; : 
beg integral to student identiry—became commonplace among 


Y of youths j ; ilitary service had often 
y s in the 1960s, Compulsory ™ 4 os childhood 


: ; rang Period in the maturation of young men ae 

wtllectug ‘ood, The expansion in educational access created a freer, . 

and fe, transition for many citizens from diverse backgrounds, both nia ‘ 

Videq ae Education reform, driven by demographics and state policy, ie 

BRteq a rose tral foundation for an intemational youth culture more 
Bender and more politically aware than predecessors: 
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number of nuclear 
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the West, covertly in communist societies), distribute their materials to a large 
number of counterparts, organize their own social networks, and, most signifi- 
cant, tum their access to information against the claims of governing authoniues. 
In the early 1960s individuals in and around various universities used these 
sources of counterhegemony to transform students into dissidents. Agitators 1m 
the eyes of many, these individuals—often writing from outside the student 
community for young readers—played the role of Antonio Gramsci s a 
intellectuals,” Emerging from various age cohorts and backgrounds, a set ee tf 
ismatic figures crafted a language of protest that inspired the growing body 
students to resist the aims of state leaders. iter 
The discontents that motivated dissent preceded this period. One Tr 
notes that the “objective conditions” for protest were more acute in many $0 2 
eties before the 1960s. Rebellion, however, required something ee ae 
simple motive. Alexis de Tocqueville noted that “rising expectations’ ~ at 
test during periods when social improvement stalls. Scholars have also ¢™P us 
sized the importance of both organization and language in knitting rie 
Protests together for cohesive challenges to authority. A number of a, 
intellectuals in the late 1950s and early 1960s filled this role. Drawing °°. 
ete University population, writers in each of the great power sai 
as epee. a encouraged acts of dissent to nc naan in 
19603, Contry 2 ‘ . the Cold War ‘domestic consensus” bega “ies 
nurtured 2 lingwsre ee aims of state leaders, Een ial 
and other beeen Peiphet ia Senet tees oer = iry. Dissident 
idl Renna ney sparked broader criticisms of aut sonar played i 
tcl tee eae nue Joumals, artwork, music, and ee he French 
Revolution, They e ‘0 * lic criticisms shared in Parisian cafés be re | and 
delegitimized what stage the shortcomings of distinguished soe 
salve of ug istonian calls the “royal touch” of govern Jiferao® j 
ential dissident texts sheds light on the prow {aims 
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the twentieth century—inspirations for passionate reading, discussion, and public 
contention... 


20 the American sociologist and longtime social-democrat Daniel Bell pub- 
> 3 one of those books that periodically capture almost reeset os 
wig Ideology became the focus of countless debates in Americ : 
eae Prominent scholars and diverse students knew about the ri —_ 
™ention that the old Cold War ideologies were, in Bell’s judgment, ‘dea ; 
fe : did not believe that conflict would cease to divide rn — 
tes and abroad, Despite his recurrent references to the os Saori. 
Wely age that in the late 1950s the very nature of ideology “oer A 
Br addres dominant language of social justice and legitimate au De rena 
Wversi “Sed the concems voiced by articulate critics and a growing 
cen energies 
of tise central insight was that superpower rivalry did abn rai, 1 
bet euth? it had in prior years. He observed that “the old re oe i he 
admin} and their power to persuade.” Ina world in whic - eat 
Ue leg 7 ae largess made stagnation within society palpa seks eh ice 
Offered . Pate in the established language of politics. The ee Se ae 
Rest stat arxist and liberal-capitalist ideologies appeared un eon 
" chan ms €avored to restrain, rather than embolden, a. eR 
between ut rowing policy stagnation along a vety MO oa Oe ES eee 
The °plan visions made desired social reforms seem eve 


Sung i ‘middle way’ 
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vocabulary for attacks on the underside of state achievements in the 1960s. In 
America and elsewhere the social failings of political policy received newfound 
attention thanks to Galbraith’s evocative, if not fully satisfactory, polemic. 

Galbraith recognized that although American affluence was incontestable dur- 
ing the Eisenhower years, its distribution belied claims to personal freedom. His 
best-selling book cnticized American society for its obsession with wealth and its 
accompanying neglect of pervasive inequalities. Targeting the “social imbalance 
between human needs and lucrative market prionties, Galbraith condenmed the 
“paramount position of production” in America. “It is an index of the prestige © 
production in our national attitudes,” he explained, “that it 1s identified with e 
sensible and practical. And no greater compliment can be paid to the forthright 
intelligence of any businessman than to say that he understands production. a 

‘Conventional wisdom” prioritized the production of material goods — 
what Galbraith saw as critical human investments in adequate health care * 
improved living environment, and other public facilities. “Whether the prob a 
be that of a burgeoning population and of space in which to live with ars Te 
Sd = igs it be the depletion of the materials which nature has Kor 
Reerae eh ia a which have been drawn upon more heavily won mitt 
lant Saaciaes teats together, or whether it be that of te demand 0 
Amenca will be on ee = e Deg or) ht oi cat” “Tne 
test,” Galbraith Retr sai an : : ; aay ai ten of our materia inves 
ment than the iekaie a ; e less the effectiveness ° 

Disin eeumace of our investment in men. 
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Harrington’s argument proved more damning than a simple measure of rel- 
atve suffermg. He argued that contemporary poverty in Amenica did not reflect 
the long-dreaded ravages of climate, war, and pestilence. In a world of sophisti 
as nuclear devices and far-reaching administrative institutions, flawed policy 
a - burden of responsibiliry for continued suffering. Postwar programs & 

stic economic growth and foreign competition benefited “those least who 
need help most.” “These are the people who are immune to progress.” 

Technological advances provided unprecedented farm and factory abun- 
foe = the nation. This abundance, however, came at the cost of laipon 
arg to operate the new machines. “As ph pare! Leen ees 
the machines — o> Bariingron sen Tad bag ag on 
Out at the ver get the expanding education, u 

ns Ty start find themselves at a new disadvantage. a ornate 
condition, 2 according to Harrington, had become much inn : ie 
Poor exn,, concentrated in “pockets” of the nation. The ian samp he 

Xpanded into a pervasive “culture” that suffocated the creative 8p 
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development and democratization closely connected with American foreign pol- 


Goldwater ‘ . + : h 
ley ex “ sought to invigo vith moral principle. He focused his 
icy, Buckley exclaimed that “our preoccupation these days ... is not so much 8 gorate politics with eee 


torts on creati a . : ; 
; 4 Ane eating a more lar, “offe Amenican foreign policy, sup- 
with the . g muscular, “offensive mi gn p 
yes raed of “he oe brings forth in a given political situation, a poned by reawakened patriotism at home. Calls for “victory” against commu 
cracy 1 i ry ot . 
cavelans cy e emocracy, he continued, “has no program. It cann tom provided an organizing mission that Goldwater found lacking in current 
) pporters: do thus, and ye shall arrive at the promised land. Westem leadershi 


_ p. “If our objective is victory over Communism,” Goldwater 
% political a must achieve superiority in all of the ies nigh omaret s a 
Pogram kes economic—that may be useful in reaching that aw uc : 
Would money, but so long as the money is spent wisely and efficiently, 
spend it. 1 am not in favor of ‘economizing’ on the nation s safety. 


In an era without clear political ambitions, the constitutional procedures emphined, « 
labored upon by Madison had become, in a word Buckley borrowed from , 
contemporary college students, “dull.” In place of procedure, restraint, and 
ph aries aimed to animate popular discussion with fire and bam- 

e Galbraith and Harrington carried themselves as socially conscious 


truth-tellers in a world of sham, the National Review crowd imagined itself as a the wae to Goldwater’s vision, the United States would be in, but not of, 
populist intelligentsia, occupying the role of God-fearing preachers in a world lctits ine he American government would use overwhelming strength to pro- 
vers to believe. Refusing to endorse either John F. Kennedy oF Richard ted on and otherwise avoid entanglements that stifle d creativity and bar 
cancers eS fee Presidential election, Buckley explained that the oat ibroa Whore action, Goldwater wanted Washington to 4 as = a 
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image of World War “4 ide realization that made the Cold War, ¥ tive f Pers oun lities, During the 1960s young men and eee _ er 
strains of the early 19605 4 righteous enterprise, The military and adminis al ded at te Americans for Freedom (YAF) throughout the t Jedged itself 
9 pen : earl a ae ay, ae eeignogerl woes ser: ti wr Vision f =v? Connecticut residence in September 1960—P er “ob this 
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technologically advanced, commiercially-onented society, a society that has gone 
through the now familiar processes of industrialization and urbanization. Every- 
day life becomes “structurally differentiated” into specialized spheres of work and 
home, production and consumption, education and entertainment, and so of. 
Densely layered social bonds in self-contained communities with well-fixed 
traditions are gradually supplanted. They are replaced by transient, functional 
separated relationships of isolated individuals in fluid groupings whose 
traditionalist tolerance tends toward relativism. New impersonal “systems © 
rational organization and contract are self-consciously designed to coordinsté 
economic, social, and political activities. And most important orgs eis 
poses, modernity brings with it a secularization of public life and thought. nin 
does not mean that people become personally less religious. The eee > 
view here refers to the relegation of religion to the distinctly private SP ott 
personal beliefs and choice, a refuge of psychological peace and conunun 
warmth with no widely accepted authority over the utili -oriented res 
spheres of polity and economy. With the coming of modemity, scien 

rational calculation gradually expel any transcendent divinity 


: ent 
and social world, what Max Weber famously described as “the disenchant” 
of the world,” 
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in ever-expanding consumer market. Chastened by their earlier experiences with 
the Left and the threat of McCarthyism, liberals were Cold War and social-reform 
"ealiss.” Public affairs was an arena for tough-minded, analytic problem-solving, 
Ppropriately dominated by those with the necessary expertise and presumably 
‘ough minds. Policy problems were discrete issues where fact-finding, technical 
Competence, and rational analysis had everything to offer, and ideology was an 
Inproductive distraction. Descendants of a now thoroughly secularized Progressive 
impulse, mid-century liberals were the elite vanguard of modernity. | 
ie Cold War liberalism was never as consistent and monolithic - its on 
Political - contend, but it did offer the central organizing principles for a pe 
Ystem society in the 1940s, 1950s, and early 1960s. It embraced ppt 
Marker) 8 large-scale, hierarchical organizations in business, labor, € omen 
Tated he Mainstream religious denominationalism, and eer a 
ate ts the Realpolitik of praginatic group politics and the a 0 . ser 
ictea to for problem-solving. Through public eo pe ai 
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In particular, youths coming of age in the 1960s were well primed for such 
distress, quite apart from the remarkable events of assassination, war, and official 
deceit that would afflict their coming of age in the Sixties. If only because of its 
sheer size, this generation commanded special attention as it moved from birth 
toward adulthood. As youths raised in a culture of intense parenting and self 
satisfied affluence, their age cohort was possibly the first group of children 1» 
history to be treated as a separate, specially privileged part of the population. 
Many, but by no means all, were conditioned to expect much—and to demand 
much—when the world did not live up to their expectations. As always, acave 


reckless abandon and captured bureaucracies failing to protect the public interest. 
The list could be extended for pages. In all manner of awakening activism, new 
ee were deemed necessary to free people from isolated, oppressed lives 
‘ved under the spell of coercive elites in a bureaucratized, mass society...- 
Although each of the Sixties movements had its own history, they were also 
oan sometimes by overlapping memberships, but most especially by 
mutual inspiration and critical motifs. Therefore as reinforcing forces, 
wie: movements and their activists had a cumulative impact well beyond 
Particular issue of the moment. The liberal system’s gradualist, anti-idealistic 
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Acavists saw themselves as part of what would be termed later in another con- 
text as prodemocracy movements. The liberated are not simply set free as indi- 
viduals; they are empowered by virtue of being thoroughly embedded in 
paruapatory political and economic decision-making processes. In one sense 
this part of movement culture simply reflected a democratic vision rooted in 
Amenican expenence, a restatement of the Tocquevillian vision of large-spirited 
individualists who become such by being actively engaged in deliberating ané 
managing their collective affairs. 
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successfully attacking the inherited moral authority of “the system,” {reformers] 
bad no coherent altemative to put in its place.... This is not to say, obviously, 
that the ... reformers were lacking in idealism. Movement culture was awash 
gic indignation against the injustices and hypocrisy of the paren 
tem... But with consciences awakened and disturbed, the question remained: 
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For some in the movements, the personalized, self-referential basis of awak- 
ened faith soon made it fairly easy to give up on sociopolitical action and to 
concentrate on “doing one’s own thing” to get on in life. As one of the founders 
of the student movement later described some in the New Left: 


A generation giddy about easy victories was too easily crushed by 
defeats, too easily placated by private satisfactions.... The premium the 
movement placed on the glories and agonies of pure existential will ill- 
equipped many of us to slog away. 


This stands an striking contrast with the early civil rights movement's traditional- 
ist faith in the transcendent strength available for eventual victory. As the Rever- 
ead Marin Luther King Jr. put it in his letter from the Birmingham jail: “..- The 
Opposition we face will surely fail. We will win our freedom because the sact° 

hentage of our nation and the eternal will of God are embodied in our echoing 
demands,” 

As the Sixties wore on, some activists counted on the revolutionary intensity 
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%aal movements would take on the modem organizational logic of rational 
mource mobilization, but they would also point toward a postinodem quest 
for the human design of meaning and identity, which is to say, toward the con- 
"8 of a reflexive society self-consciously making itself... 
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iti world 
that, they were leading an inchoate debate on what ae, age os ve ake 
could have authonty over the nation. In effect, the searc hes jain iae 
public moral order in a policy culture denying there cou at ae 
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Scholars have argued that feminism actually comprised two distinct but overlapping 
political movements during this period: the Women’s Rights Movement and the Women’s 
Liberation Movement. The Women’s Rights Movement emerged in the mid-1960s and 
oe focused on the bread and butter issues of pay equity, fair wages, and equal opportu- 
nity. Through groups like the National Organization for Women (NOW) (founded in 
és 66), women’s rights activists used legislation and the courts to combat gender discrimina- 
tion in schools, in workplaces, and in politics. The Women’s Liberation Movement 
emerged somewhat later, and the women who were drawn to it tended to be somnewhal 
younger in age, college educated, white, and middle class. Many had first become political 
through their activism in the civil rights, New Left, and antiwar movements of the 
Wasen's liberation activists used writing and consciousness-raising 4S powerful tools fu 
eae sexist oppression, and they also relied on highly visible protests to call a 
me - “ hae such as beauty pageants and advertising—that degraded and ej 
the streets : ~ back in American workplaces, in the halls of Congress, We ed: old 
Tatts ad inside their oun homes, hundreds of thousands of womer—JOON 
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4 bot equality and freedom and that endures into our own time. 
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address the issue of lesbianism, insisting that because lesbians were “women- 
identified women” who refused to define themselves in relation to men, they 
represented the true face of radical feminist politics. Femumists were not only 
accused of failing to adequately deal with lesbianism; they were also charged 
He neglecting to address the unique challenges confronting women of color. 
in “A Black Feminist Statement” (Document 7), the Combahee River Collective 
a that feminists could not address sexism alone; they had to Gene? 
pied. patriarchy, capitalism, racism, and heterosexism as parts of a 
“economic system. The Collective also affirmed their solidarity wit 

a fe in the struggle against racism, explaining that the ravages of ase ee 
aken ¢ em from embracing the separatism adopted by some rae sg 
th ogether, the documents reflect the movements breadth uring, | 
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to do was devote their lives from earliest girlhood to finding a husband and bear- 
ing children. 

By the end of the nineteen-fifties, the average marmage age of women in 
America dropped to 20, and was still dropping, into the teens. Fourteen million 
girls were engaged by 17. The proportion of women attending college in com- 
parison with men dropped from 47 per cent in 1920 to 35 per cent in 1958: 
A century earlier, women had fought for higher education, now girls weak ® 
college to get a husband. By the mid-fifties, 60 per cent dropped out of college 
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Later, after they had picked up their children at nursery school and taken them 


home to nap, two of the women cried, in sheer relief, just to know they were 
not alone. 


We realize that women’s problems are linked to many broader questions of 

social justice; their solution will require concerted action by many groups. 

etefore, convinced that human rights for all are indivisible, we expect to 

§V¢ active support to the common cause of equal rights for all those who suffer 

i pena9 and deprivation, and we call upon other organizations committed 
® such goals to support our efforts toward equality for women. 
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i igh school 
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3. Margaret Cerullo Remembers 
an Illegal Abortion, 1968 
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Council med to match you with cler en of your own faith, but there were . 
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5. Feminists Speak Out magne’ 
the Miss America Pageant, 19 
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6. Radicalesbians Explore the Meaning of 
“The Woman-Identified Woman,” 1970 


What 1s a lesbian? A lesbian 1s the rage of all women condensed to the point of 
explosion. She is the woman who, often beginning at an extremely early age, 
acts in accordance with her inner compulsion to be a more complete and freer 
human being than her society—perhaps then, but certainly later—cares © allow 
her. These needs and actions, over a period of years, bring her into painful con- 
flict with people, situations, the accepted ways of thinking, feeling and behaving; 
until she is in a state of continual war with everything around her, and usually 
with her self: She may not be fully conscious of the political implications of what 
for her began as personal necessity, but on some level she has not been able (© 
accept the limitations and oppression laid on her by the most basic role of her 
society—the female role. The turmoil she experiences tends to induce guilt a 
eee to which she feels she is not meeting social Psi 
more or “ia y drives her to question and analyze what the rest of sd rite 
much of her life lon She is forced to evolve her own life p vii or (eet 
sexual) sisters rts one, leaming usually much earlier than her “straight marriage 
Cate eat este the essential aloneness of life (which the myth © i expe 
the heavy oe ite the reality of illusions. To the extent that she Fs y d 
Peace with herself. “iets aap Wi PAE Oe wags ae ' 
view of her—in ‘hi she is caught somewhere between accep : der 
stand whar this which case she cannot accept herself—and coming sect 
sary for it to eee has done to her and why it is function a on the 
other side of a tortu SS oe ewok Se rae en ee 

long. The Vislipactiga te Joumey through a night that may have the inet 
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not therefore a “real woman” or a “real man.” The grudging admuration felt for 
the tomboy, and the queasiness felt around a sissy boy point to the same thing: the 
contempt in which women—or those who play a female role—are held. And the 
mvestment in keeping women in that contemptuous role is very great. Lesbian is a 
ae the label, the condition that holds women in line. When a woman hears 
a tossed her way, she knows she is stepping out of line. She knows that 
a as crossed the terrible boundary of her sex role. She recoils, she protest she 
apes her actions to gain approval. Lesbian is a label invented by the Man to 

: WV at any woman who dares to be his equal, who dares to challenge his prero- 
ot (including that of all women as part of the exchange medium among men), 
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or “being a real woman” 
n” in ] 
- Aste ceca = cultural lingo. We are authentic, legiamate, real to 
Sac oy neon property of some man whose name we bear. To bea 
gs to no man is to be invisible, patt 
AE ©, pathetic, inauthentic, unreal. 
: iage of us—of what we hav i 
hoi kee sh ave to be in order to be acceptable 
im—b uur real selves; he confirms our w ‘ 
in relation to him—but cannot confin Pare haentag ee 
nay nal aca : confirm our personhood, our own selves as abso- 
ip iat hy <u ent on the male culture for this definition, for ts 
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sie He -* - exe ee this role is an enormous reservoir of self- 
mos women would 7 the self-hate is recognized or accepted as such; indeed 
role, as feeling empry eny it. It may be experienced as discomfort with her 
center. Pinumiiedty toy numbness, as restlessness, as a paralyzing anxiety 2 the 
Mites ines ag ees be expressed in shrill defensiveness of the glory 3" 
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pejorative stereotype : 
ypes att 
Sapphire, whore, bullda or to black women (e.g., mammy, matnarch 
saat ulldagger), let alone cataloguing th ; j 
, we Teceive, indicates how lite val g the cruel, often murderous, treat- 
our centunes of bondage in the W shins been placed upon our lives during 
people who care enough about us ee hemisphere. We realize that the only 
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come directly out of our own cing and potentially the most radical politics 
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The major ‘ 
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ESSAYS 





The following essays reflect on the dual movements that comprised feminism in 
the 1960s and the 1970s: the movement for women’s rights and the movement 
for women’s liberation. In “Title VII and the Fight Against Workplace Sex Dis- 
cnmunation,” Nancy MacLean traces the ways that early feminist activists like 
Paul Murray successfully used the Title VII provision of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act to demand fair treatment for women in the American workplace. In oe 
Process, MacLean places African American women like Murray at the center o 
feminism’s history during these years. In the second essay, historian Alice Echols 
discusses radical feminism—the place of radical feminism within the wider _ 
tory of 1960s radicalism, the actions and tactics radical feminists deployed, a" 
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a of opening up all jobs, employment organizing benefited from a built-in 
momentum that other feminist projects such as reproductive rights lacked. 

That momentum, in tum, enabled workplace activists to pose powerful chal- 
ae widely accepted nomms and practices that held all women down, among 
i the division of labor by gender and the sexual objectificanon of women. As 
dye ted on the job and through activist groups, government agencies, court 
dans, other means to win equal citizenship at work, their nin 
aheted a, © way millions thought about women’s and men : rane Hoy 
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Murray was “overjoyed” when the word “sex” was added to the Civil Rights 
Act “because, as a Negro woman, I knew that it was difficult to determine 
whether 1 was being discriminated against because of race or sex.” She belonged 
to a network of progressive women who in the 1950s and 1960s began to explore 
different strategies for achieving faimess for their sex in the absence of a mass 
movement. In 1963 some succeeded in persuading Congress to pass the ee 
Pay Act, the first federal anti-discrimination legislation. Yet their victory showe 
that formal equality was not enough: since job segregation had kept women ‘r 
low-paying occupations different from those held by men, the key problem ” 
not unequal pay for the same work but different work for women that wa 
accorded lower market value. When a southern congressman, Howard Smith, at 
posed an amendment to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to bar sex discriminano® 
Tide VII, these women pounced on the opportunity, “Smith insisted he was oe 
rite " writes one observer, “but his comments appear to have been auned at - 
nzing the logic behind the civil rights bill, which, in the view of Smith and ™ 


na 
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Wedge with which to open up the whole gender system to question. It served as 
the mechanism with which once-private grievances could be tumed into classi- 
cally political issues, the subjects of public debate and policy. Now able to work 
on problems they never before had tools to fix, feminist activists challenged the 
very foundation on which gender was constructed. 

‘Yet articulating a vision and including women in legislation were only the 
Peinning, the hardest struggle would be to make the law actually work for 
Women. That would never have happened but for working-class women such as 
rn na Weeks, a middle-aged white mother from small-town Georgia. hres 
ia tad given nineteen years of “exemplary” service to Souther Bell as a te : 
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of labor did for blacks and whites. The issue came up in the very first Title Vil 
case, which concemed airline stewardesses, as they were then called. In arguing 
against the airlines’ case that only women could properly provide service and com- 
fort to passengers, NOW activist Mary Eastwood noted wryly that the airlines 
were unlikely to hire “the star of the girls’ basketball team, even [if] ely. eee* 
compassionate, sensitive woman and would be great at throwing coats up on the 
shelf and balancing martinis.” Eastwood then proposed a way to settle the 1ssu¢ 
that would become the essence of the “self-analysis” required of government con 
tractors by affirmative action programs. In each job where such stereotypes OPC” 
ated, she urged, “it should be required that a very objective analysis be made of hp 
specific requirements of the work and the actual ability of the particular individua 
who seeks the job. If one must be compassionate to be a flight attendant, then 2 
individual female or male who seeks this job should be tested for compassion: ¥ 
the airlines to assume that any female automatically has this characteristic and 3 
males do not is the very essence of sex prejudice.” By asking why male 
Were thought able to do certain jobs and only women others, Title VII acavss 
opened foundational questions about gender. he 
_ Such questions, let alone their answers, were anything but obvious 3 Ne 
ret neater Weeks and the flight attendants filed their complaints. Berit 
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tequred female crew members to wear buttons inviting passengers to “fly me.” 
Aided by NOW, some of the workers went on to form Stewardesses for Equal 
Rights and others the Stewardesses’ Anti-Defamation League. (One bumper 
‘ker taunted “National, Your Fly Is Open.”) This was just the first of many 
Teens against advertising that treated women as mindless sexual instruments. 
bie Its Images of Women Task Force, NOW identified and fought numer- 
NS attles against such ads. : | 
Uoners ‘ phe slow abrasion of waves on stone, the arguments of ao ge 
Women r € initiative of brokers of inclusion, and the experience “ _— 
tion” ¢ © as well as or better than men in jobs once off-limits - a 
oa male EEOC staff, including Tom Robles, director of the a : q Hi 
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er Shmestiaa and advanced the national sea change : oT ed: 
“ons and bi these years, Between 1968 and 1971 it issued a erica 
mith N sew guidelines to promote gender equality and began ¢ 
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announcing beforehand that they would not speak to male reporters (or to a 
man for that matter), they challenged the sexual division of labor that consigne 
women reporters to the “soft” stones and male reporters to the sci fo ay 
stones. Newspaper editors who wanted to cover the protest were thus fore 
to pull their female reporters from the society pages to do so. — 

The protesters set up a “Freedom Trash Can” and filled it with * : 
“instruments of torture”—high-heeled shoes, bras, girdles, hair curlers, false = 
lashes, typing books, and representative copies of Cosmopolitan, apie 
Ladies’ Home Jounal. They had wanted to bum the contents of the cig 
Trash Can but were prevented from doing so by a city ordinance that a3 r the 
bonfires on the boardwalk. However, word had been leaked to the press t a 
protest would include a symbolic bra-buming, and, as a consequence, mi cm 
were everywhere. Although they burned no bras that day on the pee tho - 
unage of the bra-burning, militant feminist remains part of our populer my 
ogy about the women’s liberation movement. : 

The activists also managed to make their presence felt inside the ust have 
during that night’s live broadcast of the pageant. Pageant officials oa pro- 
known that they were in for a long night when early in the evening nsors) 3 
tester sprayed Toni Home Permanent Spray (one of the pageant . we nating 4 
the mayor’s booth. She was charged with disorderly conduct and ae 
noxious odor,” an irony that women’s liberationists understandably = eric? 
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Nothing—not even the verbal abuse they encountered on the boardwalk— 
could diminish the euphoria women’s liberationists felt as they started to mobi- 
vw around their own, rather than other people’s, oppression. Ann Smitow speaks 
ot many when she recalls that in contrast to her involvement in the larger, 

dominated protest Movement, where she had felt sort of “blank ant 
Peripheral,” women’s liberation was like “an ecstasy of discusston. Precisely 
“cause it was about one’s own life, “there was,” she claims, “nothing distant 
wut it.” Robin Morgan has contended that the Miss Amenica hag 
“nounced our existence to the world.” That is only a slight exaggeration, ri 
- Consequence of the protest, women’s liberation achieved the “gee 
raat both to its participants and to the media; as such, the woe 

monstration represents an important moment in the history of the vm shape 
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civil nights, and feminist activists alike. By contrast, progressive reconstructions, the young and predominantly white and middle-class women who initially formed 
while considerably more positive in their assessments of the period, tend to pres- the women’s liberation movement became politicized. The relationship between 
ent the sixties as if women were almost completely outside the world of radical Women’s liberation and the larger hein was at is core paradoxical. If the 
politics. Although my accounting of the sixties is in some respects critical, I Movement was a site of sexis: ig it also provided dhite women a space In which 
nonetheless believe that there was much in sixties radicalism that was original they could develo litical vate ce i. nfid space in which they could 
and hopeful, including its challenge to established authority and expertise, 1% Viokte the feiuniétinan g e ‘ f a oiton tt = ay ortant, it gave them 
commitment to refishioning democracy and “politics,” and its interrogation © NO small part of the eaitiel eeamnioe=t6 fosgcene wil the ideas—with 


such naturalized categories as gender and race. Which to ; 
arr ‘ 3 Pe é ; s, of ‘to fight their own oppression. 
ie aks on ae. Ss SAA aria ” an eae Sixties radicals peeled to reformulate politics and power. Their struggle 
» PEO y a broad range of causes. Crucial in reigniting fenun confounded many who li he “all as those trying to make 
eee in the sixties was the unprecedented number of women — Sense of the aed one aie am “ ae f ik we striking charactens- 
mamed white w i : ce sec- ; me t ears later. One of th g ; 
a> —— wt =e drawn into the paid labor ae cme 3 Ucs of Sixties radicals was thar esc Meaacelii opposition to liberalism. Radicals 
oe Bodie ees y(mas rising consumer aspirations ei Fred eetcal disavowal of liberalism developed gradually and in large part in 
“homes and cars, refri Meare et va apie Bessler-Fiae - a multiple " ee to liberals’ specific defaults—their failure to repudiate the segregationlsts 
televisions required RE as wating machines, ee education for tg 1964 Democratic National Convention, their lack of vigor in pressing for 
abit dailies, oes gher incomes.” So did providing a college oe in bgt eat federal intervention j A a hts workers, and their readiness 
. These new pattems of consumption were made poss! mit BH -AU EDR OF ESS Se lation of the 


part through the emergence of the two-income family as wives increasing! ‘ eta ems) to support President Lyndon B. pols se should 
sought to aid their husbands in the quest for the good life.” By 1960, 30 ae tknowled ar. But initially some radicals had argued that the eae ; ible 
for of all wives worked for wages, Women’s Gavtbe participation mn 10° a edge that liberalism was not monolithic but contained cal Ovleby, 
saan rhe larger structural shifts in the U.S. economy. Sar ie orld early see and “humanist” liberalism. For instance, aca =a 
3 va = reestablishment of labor force segregation following eat sh “% = J the Students for a Democratic Society ol Iberals,” with 
in the flies F y reserved for women a large proportion of the new ‘aa vais Matas liberals oe with the system made them ‘his movernent with 
no longer inds ce a that the fastest growing sector of the or cipanon *hich their Sarak ean ig migh J tn > 
was facilitated tebe yeaa cep increasing labor force a colleré we By 1967 elles a are most in ct she distinction between humanist 
and by the introducr; y the growing number of women graduating rs orate liberal, ere no longer making ented an important political 
Desi dark ction of the birth control pill in 1960. se att force tk Cathe ra that they once had. This ner o aalty of sorts wit 
Or perhaps b: : yo women’s “place” was increasingly in the P - aety “elise, 1 “a leftists in particular who once on vt liberalism, and their 
Were quite seer ‘€ of it), ideas about women’s proper role in Amenay’ chet Move Via radicals were the first to decisively reset cendancy of black 
ya sateera Gear throughout the 1950s and the early 196s gemitit® ates Man elect impact on white radicals. With the 3 sically pacernalis- 
ideology o ea ¥ black militants maintained that liberalism wa intrin cae 


mystique,” But, as Jane = domesticicy—what Betty Friedan coine Men, that b] be free of white involve 


unfaimess of unequal pa ee has observed, “the bad ™ me that ane Wis ine required that “ms cad developed the argument 
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marginalized groups. Thus exponents of what was termed “new working-class 
theory” claimed that people with technical, clerical, and professional jobs should 
be seen as constituting a new sector of the working class, better educated than 
the traditional working class, but working class nonetheless. According ie! this 
view, students were not members of the privileged middle class, but rather ne 
nees” for the new working class. And many women’s liberationists (even radic 4 
feminists who rejected Marxist theorizing about women’s condition) often . 
to use Marxist methodology to understand women’s oppression. For examp e 
Shulamith Firestone argued that just as the elimination of “economic cues 
would require the revolt of the proletariat and their seizure of the means of pro 
duction, so would the elimination of “sexual classes” require women’s revolt an 
their “seizure of control of reproduction.” ts of 
If young radicals often assumed an arrogant stance toward those remnan dy 
the Old Left that survived the 1950s, they were by the late 1960s unre dk 
contemptuous of liberals. Women’s liberationists shared new leftists’ os at 
radicals’ rejection of liberalism, and, as a consequence, they often went © aie 
lengths to distinguish themselves from the liberal feminists of the ese 
Organization for Women (NOW). (In fact, their disillusionment with libe 
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been the case for either new leftists or civil rights activists because the 
through the earlier betra 
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Were appalled (at least initially) by women’s liberationists’ politicization of per- 
‘onal life. NOW founder Betty Friedan frequently railed against women s libera- 
lonists for waging a “bedroom war” that diverted women from the real struggle 
‘integrating the public sphere. 

Women’s liberationists believed that they had embarked upon a much eee 
imbitious Project—the virtual remaking of the world—and that theirs was the = 
muggle. Nothing short of radically transforming society was sufficient to deal ‘ a 
they were discovering: that gender inequality was embedded in everyda Me as 
1970 Shulamith Firestone observed that “sex-class is so deep as t0 be saint 
“4 Pervasiveness of gender inequality and gender’s status as a naturalized igh 
ie to women’s liberationists the inadequacy of NOW 's ico 


t . ion. Thus, 
cial Temedies and the necessity of thoroughgoing social transformatt 
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of oppressed groups in the United States—with mixed results at best. In fact, where human needs are denied. These institutions become centers of identuty, 
women’s liberationists challenged not only tyrannical beauty standards, but also points of contact, building blocks of a new society from which we confront the 
violence against women’s sexual alienation, the compulsory character of hetero- ‘ystem more intensely.” 

sexuality and its organization around male pleasure (inscribed in the privileging Among the earliest and best known of such efforts were the Mississippi Free- 
of the vaginal over clitoral orgasm), the health hazards associated with the oes dom Democratic party and the accompanying Freedom Schools formed dunng 
control pill, the definition of contraception as women’s responsibility, ae Freedom Summer of 1964. In the aftermath of that summer's Democratic 
course, women’s lack of reproductive control. They also challenged the sex National Convention, Bob Moses [Parris] of the Student Nonviolent Coordinaung 
division of labor in the home, employment discrimination, and the absen¢® mmittee (SNCC) even suggested that the Movement abandon its efforts to 


quality child-care facilities. Finally, women’s liberationists recognized the aiaial megrate the Democratic party and «ry instead to establish its own state govert- 
of language to shape culture. ; < meat in Mississippi. And as early as 1966 SNCC’s Adanta Project called on blacks 
The totalism of their vision would have been difficult to translate into * _ ° ‘form our own institutions, credit unions, co-ops, political ee 
crete reform package, even had they been interested in doing SO. But Seo! Mo be the preferred strategy as the sixties progressed and disillusionment with trad 
politics and the legislative and judicial reforms that engaged the energ/¢® via om = politics grew. Rather than working from within the system, new leftists and 
feminists did little to animate most women’s liberationists. Like ne ow lick tadicals instead formed adecentive political parties, media, schools, univers 
radicals, they were instead taken with the idea of developing forms that 4a the Mes, an assemblies of oppressed and unrepresented people. 
prefigure the utopian community of the imagined future. Anxious '© ie W EF . » amazing panoply 
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elaborated in the mid-1970s, it ironically often came to promote insulanty 
instead—becoming, as Adrienne Rich has observed, “a place of emigration, an 
end in itself,” where patriarchy was evaded rather than confronted. In practice, 
feminist communities were small, self-contained subcultures that proved hard to 
penetrate, especially to newcomers unaccustomed to their non and conven- 
tions. The shift in favor of alternative communities may have sometime 
impeded efforts at outreach for the women’s liberationists, new leftists, and 
black radicals who attempted it. 

On a related issue, the larger protest Movement’s great pessimism about reform 
—the tendency to interpret every success a defeat resulting in the Movement's = 
ther recuperation (what Robin Morgan called “fatilitarianism”)—™ay have 
encouraged a too-global rejection of reform among sixties radicals. For instant 
some women’s liberation groups actually opposed the Equal Rights ae pert 
(ERA) when NOW revived it. In September 1970 a New York-based G01?" 
The Feminists, denounced the ERA and advised feminists against “saa ws 4 


i time and energy on it.” A delegation of Washington, D.C-, ag 
Gonists invited to appear before the senate subcommittee considente 3 
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aoe wRycce ' embraced by early SDSers who had encountered it in the 
pivate spher : right Mills. Rebelling against a social order whose public and 
the personal hte highly differentiated, new leftists called for a oa of 
ci -apecifical the political. They reconceptualized apparently pes we 
sororities a ey their alienation from a campus cultural milieu charactenze 
ind the po 4 fraternities, husband and wife hunting, spors, and careensm, 
pinta nite sig they felt as college students without a voice m are 
uron Hieles curriculum—as political problems. Thus SDS’s founding si 
"Would “one of 1962 suggested that for an American New Left to succeed, 
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measure about “infusfing] life with a secular spiritual and moral content” and 
filing] the quotidian with personal meaning and purpose.” But “the personal 
political” was one of those ideas whose rhetorical power seemed f oo 
work against or undermine its explication. It could encourage a solipsistic pr a 
cupation with self-transformation. As new leftist Richard Flacks prescient 
observed in 1965, this kind of politics could lead to “a search for paige 
fying modes of life while abandoning the possibility of helping others to ¢ a 
theirs.” Thus the idea that “politics is how you live your life, not who you 


«nation of 
for,” as Yippie leader Jerry Rubin put it, could and did lead to a subordination ° 


politics to life-style. If the idea led some to confuse personal liberation with 08 

struggle, it led others to embrace an asceticism that sacrificed personal — ‘ this 
desires to political imperatives. Some women’s liberation activists ee 

course, interpreting the idea that the personal is political to mean that one $ . ‘tis 
fe should conform to some abstract standard of political correctness. At ers08 
tendency was mitigated by the founders’ insistence that there were 8 et 
solutions, only collective solutions, to women’s oppression. Over time, ame f° 
one’s self-presentation, marital status, and sexual preference frequently ‘ xa 
determine one’s standing or ranking in the movement. The most ne lish 
ple of this involved the New York radical group, The Feminists, who ¢0 
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wete personal problems were, in fact, “social problems that must become social 
sues and fought together rather than with personal solutions.” — 

Reportedly, New York women’s liberationist Kathie Sarachild was the Be 
son who coined the term consciousness-raising. However, the technique iia 
0 other social movements. As Sarachild wrote in 1973, those who — 
‘onsciousness-raising “were applying to women and to ourselves ® nee? sol 
“anion organizers the practice a number of us had learned in the dvil ng “ . 
ment in the South in the early 1960s.” There they had seen that the s “ite ‘ 
Personal problems, grievances, and aspirations—“telling it like 1t 8 ells 
wanting experience. Moreover, for some women’s liberationists ane 
stig Was a Way to avoid the tendency of some members of the neers = 
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aii rg as wade sel : ‘apabilities i fr that the United States Jacked not or “ kourlow 
| : ( i oy HNO 
cy and Race before Roe m4 hen € confidence ; oes events in a distant countty bu also— att - me ; 
dine) "Ss would and tnoral clarity that qualified 1 for glo | leadership- A ee 
regain @ strong onal - he £9805, ers 
ig sense 0 national pl e in 
: auton internatte ly ie the 


ture Onvinced F 
lat 2 
the United States muist exercise grea 


other students of 


S 
Sommers, Christir 
na 
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Sprin H 
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ance, C otherhood anizaltors, 
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fl . 
‘anger: Exploring Female Sa paar 
aif uy i" 


hy 
Mer, Tong the may 
ty questi . 
questions that continue (0 preoccupy histor 


War j 
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'y la Viet 
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the Vietnam War for a world no longer dominated by the Cold War but in which the 
forces of nationalism remain strong? 


DOCUMENTS 


EN 


As World War II drew to a close and Japanese control over Vietnam waned, the 
vis Minh, whose forces represented a powerful fusion of communism an 

nationalisin, seized power throughout much of the country. With an eye coward 
tice U.S. support (or at least tolerance), Viet Minh leader Ho Chi Minh 
sary the independence of a new nation, the Democratic Republic of poe 
eet a6 speech that began with familiar phrasing (Document 1). The oo 
1954) weg oe of Vietnam and the resulting First Indochina War (1 es 
the na e lemma for USS. policymakers: Should the United States ace a 
runnin TY Of a movement that, like the victorious faction in China $ a 

8 civil war, was both communist and nationalist, or should it support © 


Pins wbe A French dominance? Although the Truman and Fisenhow’ 
ration WI 
thle gaat oa san the question, they decided to support the French ¥ 


equ ; . jsenhower 
expressed grave con quipment but not troops. President Dwight D. Eisen® 97, 
1954, press conf cems about the consequences of a DRV victory at 47 P 
nh's forces net (Document 2), in which he suggested that if “ oe fy) 
co cate r 
dominoes,” ntrol, other nations in the region would fall like a 


The French defeat w 


(Document 3 ; 
ie, esablahes wnt 


he dominant Western power in Vietnalll. Its € were 
drew the United st W anticommunist government in the south, 7 nt 
(NLF, or ‘Vietcon <% deeper into conflict with the National Liberatio ort 
Vietnam, At the 8), which Was supported by the armies of communist prs 
whose Poverty ince of the struggle were the many Vietnamese P na 
made them easy ont fnaton from the U.S.-backed * outhem er a 4, 
Vietnamese farmer for the NLF in the early years of the war. In Door the 


armer n e 
etcong. aes Nguyen Tan Thanh explains why he i 
Although 


1 950s, Amer, 


: lary : . gince 
the TY advisers had been present in Vietnam 7 whe? 


U, 
can comb; 
at d ; 
o,ohiton administrag, Ops arrived in large numbers only in 190% 9 the 
, mMunists if Uy ¢ tr ®n determined that South Viemam wou eae 
Omposed of Cie i did not take charge of the fghang- Docuine” a 
- Me ma from two Memoranda e by Secretary fe) fst 
eor Ta urg) " ? » on ‘ 
bhi arguing rat Pree and one by Undersecret™a) sojusio®, 
1 0 ie ] jate 
advisers, SOUR, followed the a States should seek a eee “hawk 
advice of McNamara and ot} 
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adh caren to intervene with U.S. combat forces quickly stoked antiwar 
Aieaiiag € United States. In Document 6, the president of Students for a 
Riibeemacs ociety, a vocal antiwar organization, examines the ongins of American 
haliiearars m Vietnam and attempts to place the war in a global context. 
00 end in rivals grew in strength and visibility as the fighting dragged on with 
South oe Document 7, the remumiscence of a USS. soldier who fought in 
War settled ty in 1967 and 1968, sheds light on some of the reasons why the 
the national nto a brutal stalemate. As support for the U.S. policy declined and 
© mun for ee became increasingly acnmonious, Johnson declined in tie 
the basic Ug ection. His successor, Richard Nixon, hoped he could still c = 
came pr esid goal of securing a stable, noncommunist South Vietnam after - 
*. National e aa. 1969. His hopes proved misplaced. In Document ®, 
* conftonte naeh Adviser Henry Kissinger summarizes the gloomy ree 
tt. South yj oe United States even as the new administration continue 
Onn l€tnam still stood when the last U.S. troops left in 1973, but the 


eu t : a 
© communist armies two years later. 


1. The Vietnamese Declare 
“ Their Independence, 1945 


rat all men are created equal, that they are en 
Pursuit certain unalienable Rights, among these are Life, 


is appiness,” 4 
Q Imm ’ : endence 
tthe Unites rt@! statement is extracted from the Declaration of Indep is 
he broader sens¢, 


Tht 

m ed St; epee 

Sans: « States of America in 1776. Understood in t hae the Tight € 
rson has 


dowed by their 
Liberty and the 


d by the French 
equal and enjoys 


Ths Nights.” 
Yer, 9 “2deniable truths. 


aby : Unn , 

Sy the ms anal throughout the last eighty yeat B 
Bri ea Neiples of “Freedom, equality and fraternity, 

T to , r ancestral land and oppressed our countrymen. 

Ih the sae of dom. They have 

in? Upon 2! Geld, they have denied us every fee jaferent politcal 
Mes in "Ss inhuman laws. They have set UP three © 


Och ee . Annam, an 
Inch: th - onkin, 
Tht *m, Central, and Southern Viet Nam (T d ethical unity. 


me ‘ } ic an 
Sue fej” have “1 attempt to disrupt our national, histomea : mee ai-ereate’ 
Wncom 4ult more prisons than schools. They have 
eee, They have drowned our revolutions 1! 


perialists, 


ba 
he French 1 J the 


” have violate 
Their deeds run 


blood. 


. Sele Louse, 1973). 
ted Writtnes 4g 20-1969 (Hanoi: Foreign Language Publishuig How 
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They have sought to stifle public opinion and pursued a policy of obscuran- 
tism on the largest scale; they have forced upon us alcohol and opium in order to 
weaken our race. i 

In the economic field, they have shamelessly exploited our people, driven 
them into the worst misery, and mercilessly plundered our country. 

They have ruthlessly appropriated our rice fields, mines, forests, and raw 
materials, They have arrogated to themselves the privilege of issuing amare 
and monopolized all our external commerce. They have imposed busedeeds © 
unjustifiable taxes, and reduced our countrymen, especially the eal 
petty tradesmen, to extreme poverty. ses; they 

They have prevented the development of native capital enterpns 
have exploited our workers in the most barbarous manner. t the 

In the autumn of 1940, when the Japanese fascists, in order to eatin 
Allies, invaded Indochina and set up new bases of war, the French re 
surrendered on bended knees and handed over our country to the se 
_ Subsequently, under the joint French and Japanese yoke, Our ete 
literally bled white. The consequences were dire in the extreme. E 
Tn up to the North, two millions of our countrymen died from starva 
ing the first months of this year. in the 

On March 9th, 1945, the Japanese disarmed the French troops: el they 
French either fled or surrendered unconditionally. Thus, in © way nN have 
Proved capable of “protecting” us; on the contrary, within five years they 


twice 
sold our country to the Japanese. 


nch 
Before March 9th . . : e invite the aa 
ti fols in the » Many a time did the Viet Minh Leagu is offets 


ght against the d of acce ting ¢ 
F Japanese. Instead of accept’ 
rench, on the contrary, let loose a wild reign of terror with rigour W 


y wit 
hehe arn Viet Minh’s partisans. They even slaughtered a great? 
co ti spate 
Despite Pine bi imprisoned at Yen Bay and Cao Bang: French 


‘ con >_vIS 
a humane and Our countrymen wenr on maintaining, V5-? “we ne viel 
Minh ore te indulgent attitude. After the events of March others from 
5 Dy e ne 

Japanese prisons i44 many French to cross the borders, resc¥S" of all é 
French in their tern 

In fact, sine 
and became a] 

After the J 
their soverej 

The tru ’ 

th 
hands and not dip ra ie have wrung back our independence a 
€ French, asi 
he Japanese surrendered. Emperor Bao Da "att pur 
te = which pressed hard upon us for nearly . eo 
the same time steite Our Viet Nam an independent country: £ cent 
Trew fi i : = 
4B0, and founded the hed monarchical regime established t 
or these rea Cc. 

‘ Sons, w a r 
senting the entire Pele, roe members of the Provisional a 
of Viet Nam, declare chat we shall 


d, in general, protected the lives and properte 
tory. h <olo#? 
e the autumn of 1940, our country ceased to be a Fren¢ 
4panese possession, cian? 
4panese surrender, ou le, rose UP an 
Baty and founded ¢ r people, as a whole, 


. D- sf 
he Democratic Republic of Viet a jr? ¥ 
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no more connections with imperialist France; we consider null and void os 
tteaties France has signed concerning Viet Nam, and we hereby cancel all the 
pnvileges that the French arrogated to themselves on our ternitory. ae 
The Viemamese people, animated by the same common ee e = 
muned to fight to the death against all attempts at aggression by the Frer 
impenalists, inciples of 
We are convinced that the Allies who have recognized the prin or aie 
quality of peoples at the Conferences of Teheran and San Francisco can 
“ttecognize the independence of Viet Nam. we 
A people which i, so stubbomly opposed the French nee eat ee 
than 80 years, a people who, during these last years, s° doggedly range ee a 
fought on the Allied side against Fascism, such a people has the nght to ; 
uch a people must be independent. 
. or these reasons, we, the members 0 he world: 
Mocratic Republic of Viet Nam, solemnly declare t0 an fact, has become 
td tet Nam has the right to be free and independent and, site all their spiti- 
ve % independent. The people of Viet Nam decide to ne : order to safe- 
ees Material forces and to sacrifice their lives and property 
ir nght of Liberty and Independence. 


2 e 
f the Provisional Goverment of th 


2. President Dwight D. ceeneeer’ 
Q Explains the Domino Theory, 


the ra Richards, Copley Press Mr. President, signe ree there has b 
tos. en importance of Indochina to the free owe ~ 

ie reais: some lack of understanding om JY i 
YOU tal, resident You have, of course, both the spec 
Bnnag at such things. -ality 
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World needs, 

Orshj ew You have the possibility that many human 
Finally & inimical to the free world. axe wna follow what ci - 
he “p, you have broader considerations © ww of dominoes se 


ing on 
d comment 
un saat 


1 its production 
nals 


*all 


; tainty 
kno¢ ove, U8 domino” principle. You have a TO he last one ¥ | e ce cee 
that it int the first one, and what will happen f° e peginning of 2 disin 
Non t 1 Bo over very quickly So you could have @ beg wn 

: , 3 . ular a 
in eae have the most profound influences ns from ths se ere are 
‘hat the , bg. respect to the first one, WO of the eT important. 2 
.) Wor : F are ve 
thers, Id uses are tin and tungsten. They after 
Of coy ia, 


: 5 on. : 1 
hen et the rubber plantations and so -< gomination, dictator” 
il, With res unist 


fs nder 
thin > alread Pect to more people passin’ of as to the Conu 
P, and y lost some 450 million of is peop* 


Ww 
~~ F Sunply can’t afford greater losses. 


W964 Paper, “ 
of th : , 
h 2385 € Presidents of the United States: Dwight D Eisenhauer 
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But when we come to the possible sequence of events, the loss of Indo- 
china, of Burma, of Thailand, of the Peninsula, and Indonesia following, now 
you begin to talk about areas that not only multiply the disadvantages that you 
would suffer through loss of materials, sources of materials, but now you 4 
talking about millions and millions and millions of people. 

Finally, the geographical position achieved thereby does many things. 2 
tums the so-called island defensive chain of Japan, Formosa, of the Philippines 
and to the southward; it moves in to threaten Australia and New Zealand. 

OF by awa in its economic aspects, that region that Japan must have _* 
peeps PS in turn, will have only one place in the world to goth 
mmunist areas in order to live. 


So ‘ : 
wads the possible consequences of the loss are just incalculable to the free 


3. The Geneva Agreement Divides 
Vietnam into North and South, 1954 
roblen of 


Final . 

Coen dated the 21st July, 1954, of the Geneva Conference on the p lit 

Republic avi in Indo-China, in which the representatives of Cambodia, the Dane 
fe-nam, France, Laos, the People’s Republic of China, the State of Viena 


the Union 0 Sovi + a : Ta 
America at ors Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United State 


1. The 
Cambodia, Sepie 
Supervision of the exec 
2. The Confe 
Cambodia, Laos, a 


the 


: hostilities 
‘ iction © 
the Conference expresses its convict ° the 
et out in the present Declaration an ; (and) 
hostilities will pennit Cambodia, — 


; rereige)' 
Ir part, in full independence a? sov 


3. The ¢ uons 
of Cambodia me takes note of the declarations made by the Gove rs 
ZENs to take their pl 40s of their intention to adopt measures permitting at 
in the next ceadeil me m the national community, in particular by partic > 
Of these countries ae Which, in conformi pat the constitute? to 
and in Condition Stake place in the 7 ar 1955, by secre ba 
S of Tespect course of the year 1955, 


Hon of ne fundamental freedoms. 
* Of hostilities ig Men Hote of the clauses in the Agreement on 
Bn troops and military ae rohibiting the introduction into Vi 
€ Conference also A steal as well as of all kinds of arms 
“S note of the declarations made by the GOv¢ 


rhe ce 
jet- vi 

U 
and 
Naira, 


Democrat; 
Uc 
fering [4 Republic of Viet-N 


et- Nam am, D, ant 
Panay, 1956), 181-183, tls Related to the Implementation of the Geneva Br 


a 
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Cambodia and Laos of their resolution not to request foreign aid, whether in war 
material, in personnel, or in instructors except for the purpose of the effective 
defence of their terntory and, in the case of Laos, to the extent defined by the 


‘eeements on the cessation of hostilities in Laos. 
. 5. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the Agreement 08 the cessa- 
on of hostilities in Viet-nam to the effect that no military base under the con- 


trol of a foreign State may be established in the regrouping zones of the nwo 
Bins, the latter having the obligation to see that the zones allotted to them 
mS not Constitute part of any military alliance and shall not be utilized An bm 

“nption of hostilities or in the service of an aggressive policy. The Conter 


i ia and 
: ako takes note of the declarations of the Governments of eae ae 
ihn aes they will not join in any agreement with other rates: 

rilitary alliance not 1m 


this a 
feement j I no in) em 
includes the obligation to participate in 4 8 
of ; ‘ d Nations oF, the 


Onfor ‘ ? 

Case ene with the principles of the Charter of the Unite a sil 
4108, Wi Sn satlo 

S, with the principles of the Agreement on the cess vablish 

rces of foreign 


0s soos ts a 
= pes long as their security is not threatened, the sa, 

¥ ; : : ary fo 
Powers ambodian or Laotian territory for the military 


6.7 c Apreement 

4 : e J 

"elatin a Conference recognizes that the essential purpose of nding hostili- 

san : Viet-nam is to settle military questions with a Li ss rf not in any 
hat 3 ‘ a et and shot 

ma the military demarcation line 1s provisional a Theo 


© inte in , 4] boundary: 
leteng preted as constituting a political or terntora eee aii die 


Sirians “ jot 
tn aaa Hs conviction shat the exeevee” wise of hostilities creates 
t araty : on 
ene ation and in the Agreement on the cessati "A settlement 


om olitic 
: Vietsnan basis for the achievement in the near future of a P 
oncemed, 


t for the 
shall emit the 


he” The 3 iet-nam is ¢ 
"© se Conference declares that, so far 3% Vv 


incin we ae ‘ asis 
ples a of political problems, effected on the ee 
than, ‘independence, unity, and territorial jntegrtys 


Ratio an that all th fais iat re 
of te Ww € necessary conditions © a ‘or 
3p, int 
Latey % 


Me the 
Nt on ke In 
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Vv 
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St, i ary a wile 
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ee :. pi he ae one of the parties during the war, or against mem- 
Feeoch Peart ¢ takes note of the declaration of the Government of the 
tahoe oh sib the effect that it is ready to withdraw its troops from the 
concemed and eae re and Viet-nam, at the request of the governments 
ties except in the periods which shall be fixed by agreement between the par- 
number of Sac tac where, by agreement between the two parties, a certain 
11. The Conf toops shall remain at specified points and for a specified time. 
ment to the effect Sone, takes note of the declaration of the French Gover 
re-establishment and a the settlement of all the problems connected with the 
the French G =e? ue idation of peace in Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-pals 
overnment will proceed from the principle of respect for the inde- 


pendence and 
Sin sovereignty, unity, and territorial integrity of Cambodia, Laos, af 


the Geneva C, 
onference undertakes to respect the sovereignty, the jndependenc® 


the un 
. and oat ; 
refrain Pie a re mexobomal integrity of the above-mentioned States, and 0 
13. The mz nck po in their internal affairs 
; en ‘ 
question which oe = of the Conference agree to consult one ano! “ 
mission, in order = ¢ teferred to them by the International Supervisory ‘2 * 
Oo study such measures as may prove necessary to ensure 


the Agree 
ments on the : Al fx a 
are respected. cessation of hostilities in Cambodia, Laos, 274 viet 


ther on any 


4. . 
me Vietnamese Peasant Explains 
y He Joined the Vietcong, 1961 (1986) 


I joined the Vv : 
was thiny-five pee itons—formally, the National Liberation Front] "508 
farmland—one eis old. I was married and had four children. sa ae” 
Stenle That Was ny [about 2.5 acres]—that was very poor in quali 4 7 a 
year round, we fe y the owner Tented it out to us. Despite working "0 (i 
Went to the intlet ot about 100 gia of rice out of it. Of this amount” 4 
When life. But 1 “ borrowed money to bu recie and geese - penn 
ree it did, the Satie the land Selly, a in ume i became aoe 
MY Parents, to raise hires Z back; my livelihood was gone- | had 00 8 
‘or my father. are 


Was 
Poor. | } 4 
of my children, Spires my land and I didn’r have enough money °° ake om 
91 Propaganda cadres of the [National Liberano” nd 
cet oS iis joined the resistance against the eS ay oe 
armers and made yea underground in the South. They cau that ibe 

sa 


an “ 
hea analysis of the poor and rich classes- ey 


From Poy 
MG Of the FE 
and Doan y Enemy by 
ao ¥ David C1 vi 
Outside Ot, Used hanoff ai py Da ale, 
of this Publication o Pennission of onda A Van Toai, Copynght © nae of bs me fos 
‘8 prohibited, Intereste " oe Apa lnc. a on Pe andor Hou: 
must apply directly 


the 
T 


12, In thei , 
J e1 - ’ 
r relations with Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-nam, each member of 
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rl i had always served the French and had used the authonty of the 
they ns ef the poor. The majority of the people were poor, not because 
who ha ‘% their ey but because they had been exploited by the landlords 
broken worked with the French, In the past, the ancestors of the poor had 
any Pataoaking for tillage. Then powerful people had seized their land. Without 
told ts th re to live, the poor had become slaves of the landlords. The cadres 
plated ts the poor people don’t stand up [to] the nch people, we would be 
Was to oy y them forever. The only way to ensure freedom and a sufficient hfe 
Wh erthrow them. 

Village = heard the cadres, I thought that what they said was correct. In my 
ndlords 7 Were about forty-three hundred people. Of these, maybe ten were 
ad at less he richest owned five hundred hectares [1,236 acres], and the others 
T hones twenty hectares [49 acres] apiece. The rest of the people were tenants 
t poor farmers, I knew that the rich oppressed the poor. The poor had 


Noth 
Mg to eat, and they also had no freedom. We had to get nd of the regume 


that allo 
S a few people to use their money and authority to oppress the others. 
» , Joned and 


Prosperity f the Liberation Front. I followed the VC to fight for freedom 
Or the country. I felt that this was right. 


5. President Lyndon Johnson’s Advisers 
Debate Expanding the War, 1965 


Robert S. McNamara 
[26 June 


1965; revised 1 July 1965} 


To : 
t Jective j 
y,_the © 18 to create conditions for a favorable s 
By iet Cong]/DRV [Democratic Rep 
the odds are against their winning. 


( 
hot) th 
ever 
Ww; » the . 
me 3 Now. chances of achieving this objectve 
the’ Mable <p largely because the ratio of guemll 
wih OUrses ~ government. With this in mind, 
the tw unde action with respect to South Vi 
for *esent ley, ; the best conditions that can be an 

). © Dreaks ©, with U.S. forces limited to say 75,0 ably gro weak 
x Pi bie recognizing that our position will probab’y v Cong i the 
stanti : ? 
ntially the U.S, military pressure * ame tim 


0; Ne ; ‘ 
the CUS eff North Vietnamese in the North and at : 
: third on et negouacions started. 


Under presé ee 
are gmnall—and the ; 
4 i 
4a to anuigue a ene 
we must choose 401 

1 losses 30 
etnam: 


° ae the political side to g 
ha Ipproaches follows. 

by S, |, 1905; Georee w 
* Memorandum for the President, June 26, 1965; reve et suional Secunty 
wp! Memorandum, July 1, 1965; both in Navoa Secunty Johmon 


. ; 
-" jor B 
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; TexgP ovment of Major U.S. Forces (© Vietnam, July 
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I. Expanded Military Moves 


j ical imtia- 
The following military moves should be taken together with the politic 
tives in Part Il below. 


: military 
A. Inside South Vietnam. Increase U.S./SVN {South Vietnam] 


to 
win and thus 
strength in SVN enough to prove to the VC that they cannot 

tum the nde of the war.... 


. i a dustrial 
B. Against North Vietnam. While avoiding striking a meee C, we 
targets not closely related to the DRV’s supply of war a wane and to 
should announce to Hanoi and carry out actions to destroy suc 
interdict their flow into and out of North Vietnam.... 


Il. Expanded Political Moves 


lowing 
Together with the above military moves, we should take the fo’ 


; 5 lee VC Igak- 
mitiatives in order (a) to open a dialogue with Hanoi, Peking, ane saa deepen” 
ng toward a settlement in Vietnam, (b) to keep the Soviet owe one when 
INg its military involvement and support of North Vietnam a3 S. policy by me 
settlement can be achieved, and (c) to cement the support for U: y at a manage” 
USS. public, allies, and friends, and to keep intemational oppositior 


m, 
7 sa. he yjns to tw 
able level. While Our approaches may be rebuffed until the tide beg 
they nevertheless should be inade.... 


George W. Ball 


(1 jul y 1965] 
«ae Comb 
; » Viet 
1A Losing War: The South Vietnamese are losing the war to a we = 
formally, the National Liberation Front]. No one can assure you nt 
beat the Viet Co 


our 
: le on 
"B oF even force them to the conference tab s we depo” 
HO matter how many hundred thousand white foreign (U.S.) sa size ‘a 

No one has monstrated that a white ground force of wh jans~ 
Win a gfuemlla wa i 


: 
ay) Aslal 2 
4 veen jut 
same time a civil war betv w 
Jungle terrain in th 
forces (and the 


1 
° ce 
A ye 

intellige™ 

advantage to the othe; side 

(a) The sneak 
4 defense Penmet 
the foperation of 


onl 
ve midst of a Population that refuses cooperation 
SVN [South 


: 4 great } 
Vietmam]) and thus provides : int 
Three recent incidents vividly illus d pe 
attack on the Danang Air Base which involve 


‘ ou 
eT guarded by 9,009 Marines. This raid was possible 
the focal habitants 


nerratt 


. ) The B-52 3} 
lipped off. 
(c) The sea 
tch-and-destro 

’ Mission . 
Spent three days looking for i ey 
made Contact wir) the 
assigned. 


oi 


pious! 
@ that failed to hit the Vier Cong who had & 


de 
173rd Airbome Bng? qn 


: an 
P Ines, 
the Viet Cong, suffered 23 eur wor 
Snemy who had obviously gotten advat 


this pom” 


ef 
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baa jabiliti South Viet-Nam 
2, The Question to Decide: Should we limit our ia in 
. ‘ai m ost? 
ind try to find a way out with minimal long term c a ree 
The altemative—no matter what we may wish it ie USS. forces, mounting 
‘ men — id 
Protracted war involving an open-ended commit co eal caaibaes: Masia? a 
>. casualties, no assurance of a satisfactory solution, 
*calation at the end of the road. restricted to advising and 
3. Need for a Decision Now So long as our forces are sn a civil war between 
*Ssting the South Vietnamese, the struggle will ees in combat it will 
0 peoples. Once we deploy substantial numbers 0 art of the population of 
“ome a war between the United States and a oe Pe Sees snd backed by 
South Viet-Nam, organized and directed from Nort 
*Fesources of both Moscow and Peiping [sic]. ial. Once large numbers of 
© decision you face now, therefore, is = b egin to take heavy casu- 
OPS are committed to direct combat they wi ~ erative if not down- 
“IN a war they are ill-equipped to fight in a non-coop 
"eht ho 


Stile countryside, a well-nigh irreversible 
‘ Nee We suffer large casualties we will have eng aneen: Pe" neal 
‘ c bth 
h es. Our Mvolvement will be so great that ha? ctives. Of the two possibi 
i - 'N—stop short of achieving our complete obje it of our objectives—even 
tie humiliation would be more likely than the achievemer 
“ f tige 
iad paid terrible costs U.S, manpower and gavel . 
0 a ter MPrOMIse Solution: Should we ae i, antage to the enemy 
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Today | will try to name it—to suggest an analysis which, to be quite frank, 
may disturb some of you—and to suggest what changing it may require of us. 

We are here again to protest a growing war. Since it 1s a very bad war, We 
acquire the habit of thinking it must be caused by very bad men. But we only 


conceal reality, ] think, to denounce on such grounds the menacing coalition of 


industrial and military power, or the brutality of the blitzkrieg we are waging 
“ie Vietnam, or the ominous signs around us that heresy may soon no longer 
sae We must simply observe, and quite plainly say, that this coalition, 
this blizkneg, and this demand for acquiescence are creatures, all of them, of a 
Government that since 1932 has considered itself to be fundamentally liberal. 
Seite ea commitment in Vietnam was made by Preside 
rae A mee It was seconded by President Eisenhower, 4 mod 
ae op ed by the late President Kennedy, a flaming liberal. 
eerie rae engineer that war—those who study the maps BV" | dpe, 
Goldb. push the buttons, and tally the dead: Bundy, McNamara, Rusk, how 
erg, the President himself. They are not moral monsters. They are all h 
orable men. They are all liberals. der 
Bey eb m sure, are many of us who are here today in protest. To ven 
thei Mz then, it seems necessary to take a closer look at this A” ite 
different *: — we are in for some surprises. Maybe we have here © a 
Not eralisms: one authentically humanist; the other not S° ere me 
what | Ai 8 ago I considered myself a liberal and if someone ha * hon 
Paine, ent by that, I'd perhaps have quoted Thomas Jefferson vi pus? 
nghts. But ee made plain our nation’s unprovisional commitment "uid 
down now fo tat do you think would happen if these *W° 0p 
They word na vith President Johnson and McGeorge ee 
soon wond surely talk of the Vietnam war. Our dead revolution ye af 
olution The wey their country was fighti inst what appeat© £0 ps co 
- the living liberals woul fea ; gre tr0OP* ole 
ould hotly deny that it 1s one: there oP 


ing in from outs) 
Outside, t ‘ tolt a 
are not on the he rebels get arms from other countries, mos ercoFe? nd! 


ir sid 
revolution, €, and they practice terror against their own. 


What 
Would ou , $a 
r . . ht 
dead revolutionaries answer? They ng ov pee (ot 


fools and band} 
andits, s & 
Lafayette? Oy th irs, you make then of us. Outside help? a a vy 


Our side? Or; ion three thousand British freighters the Frene g wh ' 
i coe and men we got from France and Spain? "Or? 
the thousands of You never hear what we did to our own LOYe arr x 
for Popular sy nch American Tones who fled for their lives ig bird of P 
People with ue TE do you not know that we had less than one nore am 
for the Bnitish the e in fact, the colony of New York recruited ® , 
Revolutions 2 or the revolution? Should we give It all back! “i 
the poets Who 1 a not take place in velvet boxes. They never 
Vietnam js 4 = nee lovely, What the National LiberatioP on, 
* Tevolution as y mplex and vicious war. This war is also 4 revolun gti? ; 


Faia OU Ca: Tne 
IntHicate official denial, = anywhere in history. And this a fae 
Ww never 

change. 
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Aes . pees make any difference to our leaders anyway. Their aim in 
take to be ei much simpler than this implies. It is to safeguard what they 
ary change RL re ie around the world against revolution or revolution- 
of Vietnam n : «4 always call communisin—as if that were that. In the case 
tolerated aah interest is, first, the principle that revolution shall not be 
hina—or i ere; and second, that South Vietnam shall never sell its mice to 
There ; en to North Vietnam. . 

that for a raid no such thing now, for us, as a Just revolution—never sh 

e the Shee ae of the world’s people the Twentieth Century mght as bs 
asic facts of tie ; never mind the melting poverty and hopelessness boat - the 
fre Is noy “ for mipst modem men; and never mind that for these nate S 

Sur contents an increasingly perceptible relationship between their sorrow an 

Cc ment, 
need ; ded ee derstand why the Negroes of Watts rebelled? Then ie boobs: 
Understand * ne. to explain the rebellion of the South pone oars 28 
es makes € Oppression in Mississippi, or the anguish that our IN = “a : 
Not with epidemic? Then why can’t we see that our proper aoe Wiig 
ves PP lsc or revolutionaries, but with the social despet 
0 men to violence, both here and abroad? din Westem 
Europe “ sure, we have been most generous wit ‘ ‘ seq 
Cal an ie atu industrial society, that aid worked. But there ats ; ese 
thers to ca strings. And we have never shown ourselves wo G ae 
Sites g Shea € those traumatic institutional changes that oaks m the millions 
Who are bi in colonial societies. For all our official fee mst penne” 
ny, enaiaved to what we so self-righteously call the y° more vicious 
© make no real effort at all to crack through the mu xn 
id our nation Pp 


ith at 
Red conspiracy © 


hy do we 
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what booby traps were, how they were made, what to look for and what we 
would be up against. 

If you got orders that said “Fleet Marine Force,” that meant you put on oe 
green uniform. Yeah, I joined the Navy to get out of the infantry and ended up 
in the infantry. 1 was assigned to 3rd Battalion, 1st Marines, Lima Company. 
which was about two kliks south of Nui Kim San, the town right below M om 
Mountain. It was about another five kilometers from the ocean and three kilo- 
meters south of Danang. d 

We were mainly engaged in squad-sized patrols, five or six men who woul 
go out five or six miles from the battalion staging area. If we were gOInE to patro 
outside the area for any length of time, they would usually send aes 
We ran into old-style Viet Cong—black pajamas, bare feet and M-1 rifles. 

We would get ambushed, one or two men hit, and they’d mun i fs “ 
could get in an air strike or choppers. It was fighting on a small scale mY ne 
three months that taught me some fundamental things and gave m¢ 3 ee 
to learn the ropes. A lot of the corpsmen who went over were immediate 
engaged im large infantry actions and killed because they didn’t have ih 


ic skills ; € 
leam some basic skills—to be able to tell, for example, the direction the 
was coming from. Freq 


ambush. I leamed h 
think you would b 
Small lumps in the 
became quite good 


‘rections in 4” 
uently it was coming from two or three dee : 


Ww 
ow to find cover in flat sandy areas where saat n Line. 


¢ able to find cover. You stayed below the horizo 
earth can provide more cover than you expectec 
“ty ne 

gigs ae Was * lack of cover fire and there was usually a fire i 

out alone, which dshcat bi eps several occasions when } r , my Hie: 
There was one feared horrifying experiences I’ve ever had to get © a 
man and no one a os ush where I had to crawl about fifty meters wn. He 
Was the point man — move because we were pretty well pimne™ heavy: 
So the point man w ne rest of us had to pull back because the fire we yroma0 
Weapons fire that sas stranded. The fire team laid down a sheet of ¢ worked 
me along until | 99 38 working its way right in front of my nose. They treat 
him, Winfucect $i the man, and then kept covering me while I we 5 cared 
to death. The sae © Was pretty well dead by the time I got there. | ee chose: 

There was a man = was very close because the rounds were con - 
at me. Another Ma * Spider trap maybe thirty meters away who kepr? nd be 
wi Managed to get close enough to cover for ™ ‘ che 
n te Were bullets kicking up sand all around ™* cori" 
Ms ee man | had to lay on top of him, 8 ae ded # 
hind a id eft to get him out of the line of Bre. ! F , able © 
had bled bag and | calmed down a bit a nam 
t. He was sey h internally by this time. This Bi d¢ 
TS, You could Pepsi years old. If your parents sy 
saw cruelty and Bet over there and die at seventeen---’ 
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“ at any one time. Children were suspect, women were suspect. Frequently 
ave themselves were on two payrolls. Their army was heavily infiltrated 
se bs Cong or people who were politically ambivalent, who could change 
asily as changing clothes. 
Weeks = for example, we would patrol an area of villages for a number of 
who rs ri oon to lose men to booby traps, and the people in 7 
tal that cd .c to know anything about these booby traps paces the — 
these people id day after day without stepping on them, it became 0 vious 
One € were well informed by the VC where the booby traps dite 4 
Paticular} n understand that it’s very easy to slip into a prinutive stare : oe 
Ne to od i die life is in danger and you can’t trust anyone. It was a i . 
cally tek ate both sides of the picture, that maybe some of are = 
old, Push a enemy. In one case I saw a young man, probably Pe alee y a 
Ade in aft : a man into his family bunker inside his hootch and t Se 
, aided nae We'd been hit a lot that week and pressure had pe ae 
because he : anything that happened that day. But I remember this oe - aes * 
Whe by - a tattoo of a little red devil on his left arm and he _ | a 
is Gioia the old man into the bunker and threw the penis 7 et Pca a 
*Veral of thing that I blocked from my memory for twelve eet rere 
Put right arene blocks that are coming back to me now that © & 
e Very a my mind... . 
cy, €a of the search-and-destroy operation Is one © 
age °U send a patrol out in order to get it ambushed, 0 


f enormous logi- 
order to mark a 
With 4 


i apalm the 
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Bet Where ties before anybody ever got there. We acme ° bse ae 
wy > mile the 
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I. U.S. Strategy 


In effect, we are attempting to solve the problem of Vietnam on three a 
interrelated fronts: (1) within the U.S., (2) in Vietnam, and (3) through ore 
macy. To achieve our basic goals through diplomacy, we must be reasonably 
successful on both of the other two fronts. 


a. U.S. 


A y will 
The pressure of public opinion on you to resolve the war gen 
increase—and 1 believe increase greatly—during the coming coe ik the 
polls may show that large numbers of Americans now are satisfie f this sup 
Administration’s handling of the war, the elements of an sae ma tober are 
port are clearly present. The plans for student demonstrations mt activities, 
well known, and while many Americans will oppose the students on of the 
they will also be reminded of their own opposition to the continual n signi 
war. As mentioned below, I do not believe that “Vietnamizane 7 
cantly reduce the pressures for an end to the war, and may, *positio® e 


them after a certain point. Particularly significant 1s the clear ea the Eas 
many “moderate” leaders of o 


. pinion, particularly in the press and conce™ 
(e.g., Life Magazine). The result of the recrudescence of intense a 
must be to polarize public opinion. You will then be somewhat vositio? 
position as was President Johnson, although the substance of your P 
be different. You will be caught between the Hawks and the Bove will be © 
The effect of these public pressures on the US. Government 0 pud- 
ae the internal divisiveness that has already become apparent a ge the 
© and Hanoi. Statements by govemment officials which attempt © °°. court 
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, i lg . 
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—Withdrawal of U.S. troops will become like salted peanuts to the Amencan 
public: The more U.S. troops come home, the more will be demanded. This 
could eventually result, in effect, in demands for unilateral withdrawal—perhaps 
within a year, 

—The more troops are withdrawn, the more Hanoi will be encouraged— 
they are the last people we will be able to fool about the ability of the South 
Vietnamese to take over from us. They have the option of attacking GVN forces 
to embarrass us throu ghout the process or of waiting until we have largely with- 
drawn before doing so (probably after a period of higher infiltration). “ 

—Each USS. soldier that is withdrawn will be relatively more sen to “ 
effort in the south, as he will represent a higher percentage of U.S. forces than oe 
S Predecessor. (We need not, of course, continue to withdraw combat hae, 
‘an emphasize support troops in the next increments withdrawn. Sooner or Tater, 
oWever, we must be getting at the guts of our op aes f those who 

~It will become harder and harder to maintain the morale of th 


Temaj 
- Not to speak of their mothers.... GVN cannot g° much 
tt ) We face a dilenuna with the GVN: The present ering its own exis” 
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This view of their strategy is supported by our estimates of enemy infiltration. 
They could infiltrate more men, according to intelligence estimates, despite growing 
domestic difficulties. The only logical reason for their not having done so 1s that 
more men were not needed in the pipeline—at least for a few months—to support 
a lower-cost strategy of protracted warfare. It seems most unlikely chat they are 
attempting to “signal” to us a desire for a de facto mutual withdrawal, although 
this cannot be discounted. There is no diplomatic sign of this—except in Auan 
Thuy’s linkage of points two and three of the PRG program—and I do not believe 
they trust us enough to “withdraw” a larger percentage of their men than we have 
of ours, as they would be doing. 

Hanoi’s adoption of a strategy designed to wait us out fits both with its doc 


. si 
tnne of how to fight a revolutionary war and with its expectations about =. 
ingly significant problems for the US. 


Ill. Conclusion 
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Examining the Vietnam War in its Cold War context does not necessarily 
Jushfy it, Indeed, some argue that while it was necessary for the United States to 
Wage the Cold War, success in the Cold War did not require the United States 
© establish or defend a protectorate over most of Indochina. This is the claim 
* was made by a number of American “realists” at the ime of the Vietnam 
en nd mn the succeeding decades. Realisin, or realpolitik, is the re Ai 

métional relations that emphasizes the pnmacy and legitimacy of po : 
ioe in world politics. Several of the most prominent ane - 
Hans om George Kennan, journalist Walter Lippmann, a aie 
and in 5 Orgenthau, among others—criticized the Vietnam a re aro 
Sonn cases the Cold War as a whole, as an unnecessary or prep i 
rvolui, to the threats posed by Soviet expansionism and a sane 

ill Nonary radicalism. Within the U.S. government in the 1960s, F 
ere tlbright, chai f the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, an 
hdetsecrees wean mnan of the Sen seratic party's mos influ- 
[tial forei ty - State George Ball, one of the peer apene shit 
°Y cong) oo ay experts, also used the language ieee xen 
e ‘an to be an overly ambitious U.S. gran ten BE 
TUS St critique of the Vietnam War remains VeTy P p 
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pb eee Indochina was worth a limited American war of some kind, pat- 
light st aoe circumstances of the Cold War in the 1960s, 1s compelling in 
whole what we now know about the pattern and result of the Cold War asa 
Kame ay eaiticn of the Johnson administration spoke of its “credibility 
ried in connection with the Vietnam War. In addition to having exaggerate 
schesae ok oct United States and its South Vietnamese allies in the war, 
Sa enenath 2 were accused of a failure to clearly explain the goal of 
isa Gistnes 9 rence public and the world. Typical of this line of eniticism 
in his critique Pe sh by William R. Corson, a fonner marine colonel in Vietnam, 
from the i ted e war, The Betrayal: “The emergence of the credibility g@P came 
PRL TA ab cto? of Secretary [of State Dean] Rusk to justify the wat 
national et st t, a defense of Viemamese freedom, then 4 defense of ove 
Indeed scans say the defense of the world from the yellow peril. 
for the scalars a and officials of his administration provided several rat 
thistren a a of the U.S. effort in Vietnam. Johnson cited “the deepens 
Occasion he str 2 Or rulers in Hanoi are urged on, by Peking.” On ano 
communist ex pr ae need to thwart guerrilla warfare as an jnstrum 
this type of 2 pansion: “Our strength imposes on us an obligation to as ¢ 
the ssdiealil otene does not succeed.” Secretary of State Dean Rusk rat 
global alliance cardi : efeat of U.S. policy in Southeast Asia OP men 
1» [Tbe notion a ing our guarantees to Berlin.”: «-- wiley in 
e “credibility gap” ignores the poss! me ost 


escalating the Vj 
Hot just ous, oe bai the Johnson administration had sever P fro 
North Vietnam, a cliente lly defending South Vietnam against subversiO 


a cli . ; ; 

deter the Soviets pie of the Soviet Union and China, the United ae pol 
Viemamese mod ee its allies, discourage the adopnon of the © < ents 
in developing i of revolutionary “people’s war” by antiwester . i. and 
Z untri < 
liberalization tes, and encourage the economic 


jonales 


of South Vi ee 
the same time. Vietnam as well as of South Korea and Tawa” 
While th ry 
| US inte ‘ , sent 
‘ rve F jen 
ntion in Vietnam served a number of comp” ons of 


jstral 
n cleat 3 


Y, Johnso i 
n, and N hierarchY 7 cle 
evertheless, in hindsight it is possible “ne thre ee 
vier ‘2 1g 


Were perceive i 
Sh Union nf a 
mi ; ip oe 
+ Would 
: sa oe ch at appease the communist great P 

Sout fase ntext that preventng “falling dominoes © 
ee per, or in Third World countries far fo™ vie™ 
Aportant of all the U.S. purposes in interveniPb 
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eer Pile democracy, and prospenty in South Vietnam itself. The 

aioteary - but pts takeover of South Vietnam by North Vietnam was a 

gov shat ore . cient, condition for the evolution of the authontanan 

political pails - ses toward liberalism and democracy. But Amenica 5 

America’s otis i rs Vietnam were appropriately incidental and subordinate to 

tal and subord; in, outheast Asian power politics, which, in tum, were inciden- 
inate to America’s global strategy in the third world war... 


0 

S “hb ea about the Vietnam War is the claim that the chief rationale for 
Phor used ea was the “domino theory.” This derived its name from a meta- 
Wences ie resident Eisenhower to explain U.S. concem about the conse- 
Cup, you co takeovers in Indochina: “You have a row of domunoes 
© certain Mee over the first one, and what will happen to the last one 1s 
age tat it will go over very quickly. So you could have 3 age PP: 
t the “ iad that would have the most profound influences.” The aA 
*ntirety to Me of Indochina would lead to a “loss’ of Southeast Asia . : 
Policy e American bloc (‘‘the free world”) was stressed at eee ‘i 
Cunty ode usually in rhetoric intended for the general oe “ sine 
ence,” an outheast Asia will be endangered if Laos loses 1ts e i ai 
Ne on M ae Kennedy told the American public 10 4 televise ie a 
le, claj atch 23, 1961. President Johnson, in his characteristically hype 
§ ‘med that if the communists were not stopped in Vietnam the United 


tes mi 
ae ut a rable as fight them in Waikiki. : 
"On Of the regional” version of the domino effect 
tesme id metaphor, Examining the statements an 5 ee necessary? 
iMtangle - commentators during the Vietnam era reveals that It pe Ar dif 
feteng thse an conceptions bound up in the idea of the domuno "fet ; lob 
Non the domino effect was used to mean 4 regional dostiitto a es 


§ 1 
Ouch yt Mave effect or a global bandwagon effect. It was feare aeitad to col 


was not the only interpre 
d actions of Amenican st@- 


let 
! Na f ee - ou 
nis a m to Hanoi-sponsored communist insurgen’s “ Mheast Asia, OF © 
wht sae in neighboring countries 10 Indochina Of ie the developins 
i 
Orld Munist or antiwestemm revolutions 1) other area “on of com 


Or 
My i tob 
nig © Dandwa : : , 
fty China goning with or appease! 


ey srattens U.S. allies and neutrals unsure © the ait 
- In the worst case, all of three of these series might, 3° 


ment oO ig 


One, Lhe fal z 
5 an the 1 of South Vietnam and a few 8° 
Qin 4 2me time, inspire imitative T 


Be. 2a i 
to ins America, and frighten USS. allie 


yolunon 
, 5 into appeasins 
ist; = the issue has been clarified in this way: r ‘ ect 
ina a concems of U.S. policymakers about ¢ sett . 
Onal a communist bloc, it is not enous 0 genie 
sta en ke effect in Southeast Asi were © 
Cen * pean the extent of the region by 
ave ae out the dangers of the other two i 
€Bional 4. and the bandwagon effect. “©” sridwide 
dominoes in Indochina did trigger 3 


al domuno 
domino © ve fall of only 
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wave and an 
. even mo 
politics. re dangerous trend of pro-Soviet band 
One of andwagoning in world 
the central clai or 
tion : claims of 
mov ws eases ocieriaiehe once of the Vietnam War was th 
“i ements in Vietnam, Laos i tragically mistook spontaneous ss 
- mational communist aes : Cambodia as evidence of the exi apres 
The Th McTuran Kahin Mt rf en Where communism anaes pe ” 
nil ‘ te) . in 1a, 
from oo States in Vietnam, “its s he Lewis wrote in their influential book 
political ina or Russia, but bec trength arises, not through subversion dire ted 
” " n di 
ment siete A look at a a “4 } ocally generated social poe ‘and 
Nsieed very successful comn p of Asia in 1989 is enough to refut thi 
ae on one or more nunist insurgency in Asia took lace 8 
; « place i 
: na, where Mao’s c countnes under communi P n a county 
oviet border. C ommunists received junist rule, beginning 
Philippines ainif ean: insurgencies een ie Soviet aid across the Sino- 
When the Cold W aya that lacked any bo . defeated in countries such as the 
‘ T 1 . t.8 é 
Asian country wi ‘ ended, not one con sa with a Marxist-Leninist regime: 
The sacha Out a communist ees movement had succeeded in an 
far more sj onary w or—not oO 
ore signifi ave effect ne...- 
c tod 
The Marxist Hae the mer d arse by the fall of Saigon in 1975 WS 
-Leninist revolutiona mino effect in Southeast Asia proper" 
ry wave associated with the Vietnam W3" 


saw “affiliate Marx; 
in the Con nast-Leninist r ; 
go (1 evolutions” 
Walaa Cove hone ots kins ont outside of Indoor 
pe Ve ), Ethiopia and Guinea-Bissau (1974). 
8), 


and Grenada tde, Mozambj 
. * mb 
wik@ammeore e (1979) aA and Angola (1975), Afghanistan 
the United Stat of the successful esis of these revolutions were inspired in par 
lution on beh es. Along with C ggle of the Indochinese communists agains! 
comununists = of the Soviet ae, communists who worked to export pone 
ie Cunbodis if do their screed Africa and the Middle East, the viernes 
Ominoes far fe dominoes suck revolution by invading and occupy2B : 
‘om h as Thailand and Indonesia did not fall, ther 


olutiona 
Ty in Sate tice emanating, 1n palit, from /0 ; 
da major glob ietnam, then, was followed DY g nun? 
for U.S. a a revolutionary wave effect. et of 
cory. What eB in Vietnam came from 4 o 
as primarily at stake 1n Vietnam rt 
reliable 


Leni 
ust regi 
filmes j oth 
n Ni er nat 
Icaragua and E: ones Tae SOU the affiliation oO ft 
thiopia with Moscow. The psuna ane 
: anal 


U . 
ion and Ching Oxy state annil 
nilate an America S 
n protectorate, enc? 
mn 


allies a 

nd n would b 

the o eutrals © dar 

ul arou igero 

her of the two = the world ey Bia ees while 4 neo 

tw mmu u e fi - 33 0 
ghtened into app“ B oi? 
ca 


Nist gr 
eat 
» SUCCESS] nary doa albacn By stressing the region ch 
fessive U.S effect instead of the defense © 4 
. presidential administrauions on fuse 
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public, unde: 5 
? mined thei 
aguments to criti ir own case, and ‘ 
critics , and provided hostages i 
reine to okey . Cold War strategy. This os oh eae 
mmutments to South Ko nerica’s client states in Indochina <* ‘ aE 
rea and Taiwan, was justi , along wil S. 
, justified by the need to demo 
n- 


State Amen 
menican ibili 
Sins credibility both to America’ 
tals... nerica’s enemies and to American allies and 


Credibili 
ibility 
,in 
combin power li : v 
sit politi , 
=e with dha veiled ot is a country’s reputation for military capability 
ae re ecient, Pan to use it in order to promote its goals The 
S as e re i ' 
s whe das ieee ak of their states for military ability and 
Q ura co ones : 
neem 
of U.S. leaders with credibility was heightened into 


Omethin, 
B like an 
obsessi 
session by the peculiar dynamics of the Cold War—a 


World w 
ar fought b 
y means of sieges and duels. Unlike World Wass | and Il, 
fonn of a half- 


Me thi 
td pg] 
cent global : 
oher Ye on ome of the twentieth century took the 
eat uropean front and duels or proxy wars in a number of 
in Central Europe, 


han ets. The forw 
+ and € forward deployment of U.S. troops ! 
ith U.S. efforts 


to Soutl 
intai n Korea ' 
. ux Peene cca in the Korean War, together W! 
Mit ar. In the long ru nuclear superiority, made UP the siege aspect of 
in, the superior military-industrial capabulity of the 
down the mulitary- 


dy ri tates and " 
ma of tages allies was bound to wear 
Ce of Ser for Satan empire, as long as two conditions were met The 
mor den Nited State success in the Cold War was alliance unity: the albi- 
Nd-rule Ocracies coul ms West Germany, Japan, Britain, France, and the other 
like ee this ee split by a Soviet diplomatic strategy of divide- 
1¢ deploymer ndition required penodic reafairmations of alliance 
OVviet intin on of the Euromissiles by NATO in the early 1980s 1n 
ridation. In addition, the d to 


n 
8 ; 
Urpass the Soviet i ‘American bloc 
Ovie viet imperium in the arms race. Because the goal was 
stem allies 


ely to defend the W¢ 
rican bloc could not accumu 


d then quit. 


WUchon 
“ ety=in Pd to be continued until on 
Mis Caders such siege of the Soviet empire [00 
Ure “Be 1950s Si Truman and Eisenhower 
, Eisenhower hoped that U.S. troops nt be withdraw? 
r halfa century: 


o 
e Pe in 
y the next d 
ecade, Instead, the sieBe lasted alos s a utes 
» United 9& 


Many; 
Min 
B the gj 
f° demonstrate ins de in Europe and not 
‘Bing Seches 5 determination by threa 
war, with the Soviet Union and/o 

old War compen 
its 


Bio 

Met Ns on th : 

Mi Mes the nese periphery of the main theaters 9 

Ww, dere it nited States had to fight where it W2° 4 power 

tin fesse have preferred to fight. Because perceive P 

es of w: : 

al. 7. at Will be ot war, when actual power is teste beg ity IS 

em ill ot capability * 
isinterpreted as evidence of a loss of W 


Tefus 
eC to . 
duel is to lose the duel. 


© mil 


tening Wah of, 
China and their 
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Thus defined : 
United p ’ credibility 
est in ote Ese en We. He me the central strategic 
respect to Indo a in terms of U.S pe oral deceived thie yess gin 
part of the w heer we are Hat neaores in global powe “5h a0 
gically as im orld, and we are not equating the intrinsic “os pee Wie 
question of iidomaghees the United saying that every part he aa ae 
viewed by ah to allies in ees as any other om ae ee a 
se dhs he other people.” Joh: ina] is a fundamental a ra world ... [The 
os fe Cte. Sete tp: poo 7 Poster Ditles made rae enn 
regime on Taiwan ct the anticommunist ag ar point in calling 
in spring 1950: “If we saan oO lb 
3 


everywh P 

Where inte! 

not risk war.” rpreted that we a ; 

; re making another retreat because ' dare 
we 


Who was 
the intend 
ed audi 
ience for American displays of credibility? Makers 
had to 


and defend 
deter its ers of U.S. Cold 
enemi W: 
Floghins a and seine Bt strategy reasone d th 
sons for d niversity on Apel 7 its allies at the sam at the United States 
, e 3 i e time. 
First, he Sacyp ata. of bibs President J vibes om at Jo é 
Berlin to otal ag need to yOubty in the conte ste " ese WO a 
that they ca iland, are aie Gt America’s Tae a the war 1 Indochin® 
d 1 
would é Este ae on us agin well-being rests aoe oe odie 
mitment e confiden ey are attacked A ipa eee? 
abet Be value of See “ these people Nears ere ; —_ 
1 a(t a at ¥v 5 com 
aggression ee $ enemies: I ee Second, sane sisi ht t0 
Prepare for the ver satisfied, T central lesson of our ti s< that tne a pente 
Words of the main We varie _ withdraw from one b fe . (0 
ible: ‘Hithert say in Southeast Asi C attlefield means OF re 
In the mid-1 © shalt thou come, b ia, as we did in rope, 
of -1960s, th e, but no further.’ ”: 
global mili he sound and ultima 
tely successful Cold War era oi 
F resi ent 


Ken ry ain 
ned contai 
tk ty and Jo ment re 
han wit! son 1 of the co 
h “eh bi isan: ite Spires bloc requi het 
draw with US. involvement in 


ably wo 
uld ha ma 
yor effort. An : 
d President fe alee ge . office at 
nso ot F , orm est 
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keepin, 
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ar on bien: after the d o argue otherwise abristO™ ost” 
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Once th . 
less like e Vietnam War is vi 
a traci ar is viewed i 

War w gic error than lik ed in the contex 
, ag 
eg asa siege eae that could eae be bas it looks 
essary y, in Ko rope and a voided, The Cold 

ry. Powe e Tea and Indo hin S$ a semes of duels s 10) 
Vector tl rin world an AG a. Both the sie elsewhere 1n che 
will, tied results Paneer 1S perceived peer the duels were nec- 
Capability ge forces nat Scie ‘sag ide ae pre power Is a 
y of th . ned in W y perceived ; 
on beh € United est Germany . polincal 
"eg of minor allies ee sad defend its ov: - sen demonstrated the 
ie ally mi rs proved ape regions such 3 ae ee U.S. efforts 
uels with ad the United e United State orea and South 
: Stat s possessed the wil 
*eems lik the Soviet U es repeatedly ref to be a reli- 
n : used to tak 

‘ip nol snot tere aie with China during its eae es 
ics, no matter how have been a dramatic ucla phase, it 
many missiles rusted in their silos in payee 
» Amencan 


Cst 
nd 
n 
e™many O matter how n 
2 bncakes nany U.S. troops remained stationed in West 
C to € majo 
the ok place j yjor duels be 
' empower lei, begciietes Lsoaid the American bloc and the communist 
3 ane at were peripheral 
a A toe ; penphe: (so that proxy Ww J 
Along tage they were ers to escalate into all-out bal ite? nce 
* A e sf ‘ 
tionalist hina, alceds “pein Ske communist and noncommunist states) 
ivided between the communist mainland and 
of a handful of 


0 : Tai 
Nt-line i aiwan, and parti » 
itioned Korea, Vietnam was one 


ba Ountn 
ttle ” itries 
5 . The ; 
, ar 
gument that the United States should have “chosen 
vhich its allies were 


a More 
sa carefi 
ont ull aust 
6 Beijing oo posits eye oie peripheral region® in ¥ 
e ns alterna Wwe 

allie Bes to tf general war b tive. It would have been foolish for Moscow 
1e US. allianc y attacking majot US. allies, of sponsor mulitary 

e system in places where the United States and its 


fated 4d a clear mili 
itary and politi 
olitic 
political advantage. ;, then, Was 


Its € Orfeit 
Nemies Kite, Culd War. arta f The United State 
Se, , or to fight in difficult conditions 1 battlefields that 


dibility required 
to wal the 


yerican cre 
dochina by going 
old War in 16 
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need 
to preserve a surplus of Ar 
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‘1 bi ietnam prep: nine and Nixon defended America’s 
Indo et-end ri Sater America’s Cold Wat consensus. THE high costs of 
1565. na, ed commit en 1965 and 1968 destroye Ss. ublic suppor for 
jad ile the saat t to the defense of the noncon munist states of 
Sola endanger ditional costs of the prolongs ithdrawal between 
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Cuban auxiliaries, to engage in empire-building in the Third World without fear 
of American reprisal. The perception of rising Soviet power and a 
retreat inspired European appeasement of Moscow in the mid-seventies an 
also inspired bandwagoning with Moscow on the part of Third World states in 
the UN General Assembly. Only the Second Cold War of 1979-89, cere 
trated in the face of significant leftist and neutralist opposition by Ron 4 
Reagan, Margaret Thatcher, Helmut Kohl, Francois Mitterrand, and other pect 
ern democratic leaders, reversed the pro-Soviet trend in world politics = ie i 
the Soviet Union into bankruptcy by raising the costs of its bid for em m4 
tary pnmacy. Far from having no affect in world politics, the US. de fe 
Indochina inaugurated a period in which the relative power, seaisicli 
ambition of the Soviet empire peaked... 


An Avoidable Catastrophe 
FREDRIK LOGEVALL 


F yal, 
For a man who led his country into what is widely seen as @ Ts 
Lyndon Baines Johnson has enjoyed surprisingly gentle treatment from utho 
tans. He has had his detractors over the years, to be sure, but most : light: 
have been at once critical of his Vietnam policy and sympathetic 1 wee can 
Johnson made the wrong decision in 1965, they in essence argue, : 


; ; a aly 
you blame him? After all, with the exception of poor old George ili 


unde ’ , vit? 
| Tsecretary of state, all of the president’s senior advisors advocate poly 
solution in the key month 


si : eign 
li s of decision, while in the broader eae 
and eae the pressure was all in the direction of escalation. od in the 
él 4 P z . . * : 
cate te Public Opinion generally, so if 15 implied, the moo i “Co! 
Pe as likewise hawkish, or at least unquestioning. An all-pow’ me» 
ar consensus” —neyer muc 


! P supre 

Ame sa: h analyzed in this literature- reigned ’ 
Fcan opinion and dictat 

be Maintained, through maj 


h Vietnam mic! 
a ‘ ‘ rea he 
or military escalation if necessary. /” id © 

atin so the argument es LB] had no choice but t “or fastel 

ne > the extent that he had a choice, it was whether or not to 0 He was 

thus nae eed along the lines suggested by a few military analy onble “0 

his ‘utacan? Cot responsible, he cannot fairly be held accor ould ba 
done differently. © escalate the fighting. No one else in his pos#0” 

Viewed from the 


letnam lieutenants u 
se work, that the Rollin 
Ombat troops would comp 


is OP 
context of the time, moreover, Johnson . ers 
nderstandably believed that the new milli, ech U 
& Thunder bombing campaign and the gi) dus = 
el Hanoi to give up the game. “ 


_—_—_—— 


Making Saige the Vi y & Yous 

(2008) Cp There Ai as eh Nanonal, and Transnational Perspermxs edited by Bade Pr 

102-106. © 2006 Oxford rs *ylight: Lyndon Jolson and the Polincs of Escalation’ zh usA- 
niversity Press, Inc. By pemmussion of Oxford University re 
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intansigence of North Vietnam on the subject of negotiations, and it becomes 
tlar that there existed no realistic way of averting the war. i 

This “inevitability thesis” ... is attractive at first glance, even comforting e 
me level (if it was all bound to happen, there's no need to lose sleep over what 
Tight have been). Its power results in good measure from the pares 
dency of authors to focus much of their attention on the high-level ROEM “ 
lly '965—by then, the momentum for large-scale war really omy sisal 
“stoppable—and by their assumption that because public and I ote 
“port for the war effort was high after the so-called Americanization, 1¢ 


hnson’s 
hve been high before as well. Some historians have also equated Jo 


: ; , and con- 
a skepticism and caution regarding Vietnam with dovishness 
€d that 


3 idn't want. 
he must have been forced into a war he didn't 


The WW; 
a Wider Context 
© ny 
OWeve, *e One examines these various componen oa 
© the more dubious they become. At no point ~ 
PS Lyn Ouse in November 1963 through the winter 


rt . in Vietnam. 
" MS es ine acon : 
a Johnson confined to a certain course of and his choices 


tinged difficult Vietnam problem from John F. gape Wee eee 
nd My Tom bad to worse. But exist the choices did, at “ mpi smspelé 
him, arch 1965, Neither domestic nor international consias w ithpew " 
Colg Sscalate the war. At home, Johnson confr ein Southi- 
bt Ay T mindset, fully committed to thwarting con 
The Bene va pronounced fluidity in non-offic 
ating Tal public, to the extent it paid attention 3 
» Fight '© lose in Vietnam but also not wanting t0 5°? a ont 
Yong 4 and die there; in early 1965, large majorities Voice P 
Limes of Or Maintaining the present level of commun : : 
“on for §Ncertainey, one USS. official would later concede, IS chooses ! 
U2 In ae is to follow the govemmment’s lea 
§ ed war jeligence community, ee a 
Vine, @® maj Vietnam was widespread. ‘s : 
th x the vanteam press, including tr ie Journal. 3 | its 0 
tagobs vers ington Post, and the Wall as soe fulfillec 2 
tegen, th Wenn that the United States : milling t° do its P2 
“i aMese government so patently * 


ts of the inevitability thesis, 
n his ascension t0 


1965, it tums out, 
He 


e conflict. 


i i 
was ambivalent. no 
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¢ “emens W makers in the country opposed * 
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Mansfield (Montana), Foreign Relations Committee chair J. William Fulbright never j : : : : 
era os Vice ee and then Vice President Hubert H. Guecsaienl Eaestniedicohiy Sato, wil ihe A Mr aie Petit 
fetes By seme 5 fe were widely respected for their foreign "ai of Vietnam (ARVN) was plagued by a perieral reluctance eee one 6 
ame oF ey were also po tically savvy, arguably no less so than the presume engage the enemy and alarming rates of deserti \diens Arione the 
partisan strategizing, Lyndon Johnson. Each of them held well-founded tger South Vietnamese Beetle es, nid me a anal Gre Toros of 
, wa ariness, in 


concems about how opinion leaders i : voters : 
in the press and in Congress as well as vO fightin 4 
8 Was widespread. And i 
. underneath it all percolated a latent, but poten- 


in middle America would react to a long and i : : « egal Ok 
inconclusive Asian war, 4¢ tially ! 
. they the ¥ powerful, anti-Americanism, For large numbers of independent observers, 


them doubted the iz ; . 
huiflacek mportance of Vietnam to U.S. security. Nor were me e implications were clear: ab : ne atrigalt 

be makers to hold these views. Exact numbers are hard to come by, bul on the part of both clear: absent a much greater commitment to the $ 
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Then, after the ground troops began arriving in March and April, a different 
dynamic took hold, one that would retain its power for the next half-dozen 
years: legislators now confronted the choice of supporting the policy or facing 
the political consequences of “abandoning the troops” in the field, Richard Russell, 
for one, promptly became a hawk, telling friends that supporting the troops 
meant supporting the war. Going against Johnson on the Vietnam issue, Rhode 
Island Democratic senator Claibome Pen remarked, henceforth would be Bs 
votng against motherhood.” 

__, All of this suggests that it would be a mistake to reduce Vietnam simply to 
‘Johnson's war.” Many were responsible. The president chose war, but he was 
urged on by both civilian and military advisors. Especially important were se 
big three of McNamara, Bundy, and Rusk, the former two of whom wame 
LBJ, in late January 1965, of a “disastrous defeat” if the United States chose 
not to use its military power in Vietnam. Like Johnson, all three men—and espe 
cially McNamara—on occasion expressed doubts about the chances of success » 
the war; like him, they nevertheless pressed forward. Congressional leaders hin’ 
along, and so did a general public that until mid-1965 remained largely sty 
Mn apathetic regarding Vietnam (notwithstanding the beginnings of camp¥® the 
shee = spring). The public could have forced a debate on the issue ee 
the admini spring of 1964-1965; enough information existed, epee in 
eyes ‘sration’s efforts to withhold information conceming the Pro as cha 
‘emam and its plans to rectify them. Whatever the outcome ae 


debat wa 
ms = there can be no denying that having it would have served the natior 
imately the president himself—well 
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environmentalis , eae 
decade, and aap laste lesbian liberation were gaining momentum throughout the 
ieads she Heer niie on on the left moved to the local arena, as activists worked on 
organizing. While these str reli indigenous rights, from police brutality to workplace 
to the earlier coil rights a. not garner the same national media attention accorded 
carlier movements as activists revis > dgsiginenivins they represented the endurance of those 
landscape. ed their tactics in order to adapt to a shifting political 
Most cot 
ruptions of procs = at the time interpreted the economic and political dis- 
American power was on Sapa of a crisis in national authority. Many worried that 
Empire, had entered a new era mi Re ee unlit 
of the 1970s were less sympto' a oh aed But recently, historians have argued that the shocks 
of what has come to be viled A oe of a national crisis and instead represented the birth pangs 
to national rules and instdon alization.” The rise of a global economy 1° longer tethers 
within the United States aw. ions, the growth of multinational corporations, Me transition 
advent of new technologies pil sn manufacturing and to a service-based economy, and the 
world community: All of the allowed pe ople for the first time to envision ant interdependent 
of these transformations had their origins in the decade As such, the 
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the good ship Earth. If their end of the ship sinks, we shall at the very least have to 
put up with the spectacle of their drowning and listen to their screams. Commu- 
nications satellites guarantee that we will be treated to the sights and sounds of mass 
starvation on the evening news, just as we now can see Viet Cong corpses being 
disposed of in living color and listen to the groans of our own wounded. We're 
unlikely, however, to get off with just our appetites spoiled and our consciences 
disturbed. We are going to be sitting on top of the only food surpluses available 
for distribution, and those surpluses will not be large. In addition, 1 js not unrea- 
sonable to expect our level of affluence to continue to increase Over the next few 
years as the situation in the rest of the world grows ever more desperate. Can ms 
oa what effect this growing disparity will have on our “‘shipmates” in the _ 

they starve gracefully, without rocking the boat? Or will rhey attemP 
overwhelm us in order to get what they consider to be their fair share? in 
We, of course, cannot remain affluent and isolated. At the moment ¢ r 
United States uses well over half of all the raw materials consumed each “es 
Think of it. Less than 1/15th of the population of the world requires more f 
: the rest to maintain its inflated position. If present trends continue, in 20 2 
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work only toward our destruction. Ways must be found to bring home to all the 
American people the reality of the threat to their way of hife—indeed to their 
Very lives. 
Obviously our first step must be to immediately establish and advertise dras- 
ttc policies designed to bring our own population size under control, We must 
define a goal of a stable optimum population size for the United States and dis- 
my our determination to move rapidly toward that goal. Such a move dots _ 
ein at once. It improves our chances of obtaining the kind of goa be : 
ty we all want, and it sets an example for the world. The ane ; a 
ie ‘mportant, as we also are going to have to adopt some very tough fo i 
cy positions relative to population control, and we must do it from a psy¢ z 
gically strong position. We will want to disarm one group of opponents oe 
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ask, say, Oscar Ichazo of Arica about Carlos Castaneda or Wemer Erhard of est | The picture 1s always of a creature uprooted by industrialism, packed oti 
to learn that Castaneda is a fake and Erhard is a shallow sloganeer. It’s exhilarat- Gites with people he doesn’t know, helpless against massive meee Pp ze 
ing—to watch the faithful split off from one another to seek ever more perfect No short, a creature like Charlie Chaplin in Modem Tomas . bee nag 
and refined crucibles in which to fan the Divine spark ... and to talk about Me. oo and dispirited slave to the machinery. This vicim a ot = cae The 
Whatever the Third Great Awakening amounts to, for better or for worse, ways been a most appealing figure to intellectuals, er, Pa enge ne ae 
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sweet-talk to win broad support for a radical “movement.” Women's lib 1s a 
total assault on the role of the American woman as wife and mother, and on 
the family as the basic unit of society. 

Women's libbers are trying to make wives and mothers unhappy with tke 
career, make them feel that they are “second-class citizens” and “abject slaves. 
Women’s libbers are promoting free sex instead of the “slavery” of mamagf 
They are promoting Federal “day-care centers” for babies instead of homes. 
They are promoting abortions instead of families... uke a dbee 

If the women’s libbers want to reject marnage and motherhood, it’s a : 
country and that is their choice. But let’s not permit these women’s ener 
away with pretending to speak for the rest of us. Let’s not apart os hese 
minority to degrade the role that most women prefer. Let's not let t 
women’s libbers deprive wives and mothers of the rights we NOW possess: eos 

Tell your Senators NOW that you want them to vote NO on jo a 
Rights Amendment. Tell your television and radio stations that yOu sill 
time to present the case FOR marriage and motherhood. 


5. President Nixon Addresses the 
Nation on Energy Shortages, 1973 


Good evening: F problem" 
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In the short run, this course means that we must use less energy—that means 
less heat, less electricity, less gasoline. In the long run, it means haar ores fine 
develop new sources of energy which will give us the capacity to meet our 
needs without relying on any foreign nation. 

The immediate shortage will affect the lives of each and every one of us. In 
aut ctories, our cars, our homes, our offices, we will have to use less fuel 
Han We are accustomed to using. Some school and factory schedules may be 
mia and some jet airplane flights will be canceled. 

This does not mean that we are going to run out of gasoline or that 
‘avel will stop or that we will freeze in our homes or offices anyplace in 
eke fuel crisis need not mean genuine suffering for any Amencan. 
Tequire some sacrifice by all Americans. 
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bnng nuclear : 
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sources of oil, F 
duce more nti one of them alone—Elk Hills in Califormia—we could pro- 
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country devastated. Events have achieved an alarming momentum, additional 
facts that would be brought out under subpoena power at an impeachment 
tal could stnke in many unforeseen and dangerous directions. 

Moreover, a trial would take at least several months, during w 
would be virtually leaderless. The White House would be paralyze 
and the world awaited the outcome. The Republic would doubtless su 
the wise and patnotic course is for Richard Nixon to resign, sparing thie corey 
and himself this agony. 


hich the county 
d while the US. 
rvive. But 


Nixon should of course be succeeded by a Republican. The Republicans = “i 
, an or 


the presidency last November (not because of Watergate or dirty tricks) 
tunately there seems no disposition among congressional Democrats t0 TY - 
Saige the election returns. We assume and hope that Congress will speedily ae 
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ae migarsd former Cabinet member under indictment. One of the avo 

“ Abaca esi “Fe aides under indictment. Six other White House aides 

ete feed cr oes Lager indicted, convicted or having pleaded guilty; seven 

aware Of illeos] en . Most of them shown to have been either in charge of, or 

of Rneghts a —— The whole White House pervaded by an atmosphere 
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The sige of this as possible from the public and investigators. 
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independent and could be dismissed only for gross improprieties. That brought on 
the resignation of Richardson and the dismissal of his principal assistant, honorable 
men who both refused to carry out the President’s order to fire Cox. After 
an outpouring of indignation from Congress and country, which saw Nixon as 
defying the courts and setting himself above the law, came the President’s abrupt 
reversal and his decision to hand the tapes to the court after all. And only a few 
days ago, there was the sudden claim that two crucial tapes do not exist. r 

Now the President has found a new Attorney General and a new spec 
prosecutor, equipped with not quite convincing promuses of independence: 


P ver 
Both are reputable men, but it seems to us that these appomnur open, ** ne 
the possible appointment of a prosecutor by the court, can nO longer 
away the hopeless miasma of deceit and suspicion. 
na world 


The nght of free men to choose their leaders is precious and rare 1 a 
mainly ruled by authoritarian governments. It is the genius of the ee 

Constitution that it combines stability with liberty; it does so jn part by @ 
tenn for the Chief Executive and largely protecting him from the ¢4 4 
parliamentary governments. An American President must be given th 
freedom of action, the utmost tolerance, the most generous benefit © 
doubt. It ts a system that has served us well. He my 
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As Watergate and related events emerged in congressional heanngs and in 
the press, many patriotic Americans were nagged by a sense of disproportion. 
Crookedness and comer cutting? Yes. Crimes? No doubt—but after all, as the 
+e vee “No one was killed!” How could these acts, however shady or 

‘sive, be weighed against the life-and-death responsibilities of the President? 
ia lpriirestt will not stand; a President's “big decisions” cannot be put 
ite pi eae separate from his other actions, his total behavior. His ics 
country bit fg sat are perhaps the most important facts about him to his 

ah i “ the world. And these Nixon has destroyed. ~— 
ome at - tmare of uncertainty must be ended. A fresh start must = . 

Merican ome and abroad might see in the President's resignation = : 
Would sh Weakness and failure. It would be a sign of the very * nade 
Poh Ow strength and health. It would show the ability of a badly = 

M to cleanse itself. It would show the true power of popular gov- 


tical syste: 
mm 
“nt under law in America. 


7. Two Local Residents Respond to the 


Nuclear Accident at Three Mile Island, 1979 
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themselves, and pray, and seek my face, and tum from their wicked ways; then wil 
I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal their land.” ... 


While sins of America are certainly many, let us summarize the five major pro- 
blems that have political consequences, political implications, that moral Amer 
cans need to be ready to face. 


1. ABORTION—Nine men, by majority vote, said it was okay to kill unbom 
children. In 1973, two hundred million Americans and four hundred thou- 
sand pastors stood by and did little to stop it. Every year millions of bab 
are murdered in America, and most of us want to forget that it 1s ri 
The Nazis murdered six million Jews, and certainly the Nazis fell an 
the hand of the judgment of God for these atrocities. So-called ee 
America has murdered more unbom innocents than that. How ghana 
that we shall escape the judgment of God? 5 onates 

2. HOMOSEXUALITY—In spite of the fact that the Bible clearly desig 
this sin as an act of a “reprobate mind” for which God “gave nie? il 
(Rm. 1:26-28), our goverment seems determined to legalize ee u- 

as a legitimate “minority.” The National Civil Rights Act of 1979 (Por 

larly referred to as the Gay Rights Bill) would give homosexuals the orimmi- 

benefits as the 1964 Civil Rights Act, meaning they could not be dis we 
nated against by any employing body because of “sexual pre nevel 
the ancient Greeks, among whom homosexuality was fairly prevalen " 
legally condoned its practice. Plato himself called it “abnorm™: | the 
nation legally recognizes homosexuality, we will put ourselves ae 
8 hand of judgment as Sodom and Gomorrah. hic indo" 
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own thing,” and “If it feels good, do it!” It is an approach to life that has no 
toom for God and makes man the measure of all things. 


- THE FRACTURED FAMILY—With a skyrocketing divorce rate, the 
American family may well be on the verge of extinction in the next twenty 
years. Even the recent White House Conference on Families has called for an 
emphasis on diverse family forums (common-law, communal, homosexual, 
and transsexual “marriages”). The Bible pattern of the family has been vurtu- 
ay discarded by modem American society. Our movies and magazines have 
glorified the physical and emotional experience of sex without love to the 
“i that most Americans do not even consider love to be important ‘ all 
li Ymore. Bent on self-gratification, we have reinterpreted our moral values in 
rite four immoral life styles. Since the family 1s the basic = uber 
Scie nee che family is desperately in trouble today, we can conc <n . 
al ty itself is in danger of total collapse. We are not moving cari a a 

‘mate family life style; we are moving closer to the brink of destruction. 
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a tnvial role in assembling them. Satisfied with his pay, he was part of a weeps 
movement across the heartland fighting the mind-numbing tedium of cnee 
production. Reflecting the broad discontent on the floors of the nation’s ar 
some of which grew into open revolt, he remarked, “T hate my job, | ne 
people I work for... It’s kind of stupid to work so hard and achieve so little. 
Politically, Burton identified himself as a committed New Deal Sen 
but he was livid over plans to bus his son across Detroit in order sal oe lcs 
the Supreme Court’s idea of racial integration—policies driving ab tom 
quickly to the right. Like the nation as a whole, Burton was simply eon 
i too many directions at once. He was a figure in transition, the Type - Fue 
journalist Pete Hamill had in mind when he wrote “The ian. and 
man 1s actually in revolt against taxes, joyless work, the double stan iders 
short memories of professional politicians, hypocrisy and what he con 
debasement of the American dream.” 
Dewey Burton may not have been the typical disgruntle e prov 
1970s, but the New York Times believed that he came pretty © 
to be an able ambassador to the newspaper's professional middle- ent. 
interested in the increasingly exotic state of disaffected blue-collar ad blue 
The media attention lavished on workers like Burton was patt © : e navion 
collar revival in the 1970s, as working-class America returned 10 f 
consciousness through strikes, popular culture, voting booths, ,? 5 readin 
strategy. Making sense of what Newsweek called the “far-rangin& 4) obs 
revolt of the hte man against the Establishment” bordered on 4 pun feature 
sion. Fortune, along with countless other magazines and television M° Je ool 
recognized the workers of the early seventies as “restless, change? ee! 
caning and headed for “a time of epic battle betwee? aap? op: ic 
es S aae the “angry, aggressive and acquisitive” 11100 a gllenB™ 
ras Liv ee expired, inflation ate up wage gains, a " e bi 
stnke sci lace 4 wee tela tions, che country eo : all of yo 
In 1970 alone ri ene (which was the biggest strike year o e 
pened Wieden ere over 2.4 million workers pt cs more pk 
raft of wildeats, slow massive stoppages of ten thousané W gat” ects 
» Slowdowns, and aggressive stands in contrac n 
SO many other observers £ } “i a Tine maga, jue © 
of the seventies labor scene, 41 Bl 
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Political forecasters in the seventies saw working people’s hope layered with anx- 
‘ety and their traditions undermined by a confusing phalanx of new problems. 
The seventies had the potential, as two labor intellectuals put it, of becomung 
“Labor’s Decade—Maybe.” Advancing the old class politics of the thirties in 
concert with the new social movements of the sixties could make the 1970s 
not the dawning of the Age of Aquarius,” but “a new era for the working- 
man.” Famed left wing intellectual Michael Harrington, trying f make sense 
of the crosscurrents in blue-collar America, said that the nation was moving 
Vigorously left, right, and center at the same tune.” 
Burton found himself caught in the turbulence. ; h 
Pnmary campaign and the disaster of the Chicago Democratic aig ea Pm 
Teadily toed the unions’ line for their bread-and-butter man, Hubert ae 
nares himself “as a union man coming from a long line a ae 7 hat 
e mpi Seemed the only sensible position for a worker to take, : office 
— telling me since | was a child that when the Democrats we i a 
“srybody Was put to work,” Dewey noted. T hat 1968 race, how sien ters 
ttime Burton would call himself an unwavenng Democrat as busing 
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The DayGlo® “Thi 4 
screen door was a a 5 wilt, NOT Be Bused” sticker on the Burt 4 
New Lefiers dismiued Ki oni thing. Many anxious old liberals and read es 
cannot be dismissed so simpl . Dewey's as clear racism, but his olitical ih " 
had was when he mov ey y. Raised poor (the first indoor ui. ack 
Dewey nonetheless a Pw southern Illinois to Detroit as mihi re 
silent white aclien, ny from generations of segregated housin saath 
people as both leaders and om 3 ong segregation. Still, he felt ae black 
the best president we've neighbors. He touted his black union local leader a5 
into his neighborhood his ver had” and claimed that he would welcome 28 one 
send their kids to [m aie black mom and daddy buy or rent 4 house pene and 
black kids to white vi atom school and pay their taxes that’s fine. Busing 
never going to achieve i orhoods and white kids to black neighborhoods 8 
Burton also detested “ se, gration. It’s upsetting. It’s baloney.” Like Wallace, 
that lived down the blo. te freeloaders,” pointing to ap unruly white family 
pag ge of his life, piney en against liberalism had much to 4 
The etree as it did ceion og and his modest and tenuous place 
eliminated from eae Aad the politics of 72 was such that when Wallace ve 
major party in the rwen ia ewey voted for the most left-leaning candidate of any 
choice did not come _ century, Democratic senator George McGover™ : 
incumbent Richard Ni Y. The autoworker was genuine! eee. d about whether 
Mind populism best enc ores Majonty or Sallenget “re c over’ 
on for to vote for a nestiben interests, It would be a betrayal of erythine 
especialy ¢ and his entourage of ican, he believed, but he had grav” conce = 
FSS the hierarchy of th ri aeaine radicals... Much of the labor movenie™ 
ened (AFL-CIO) és: aoe Federation of Labor-Congres am 
Pany * positions, youth ane not stomach McGovern’s New Politics with 
honal co spectrum of irre and commitment to open UP the De j 
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The early oe? 

boiling up on rags political confusion had its an 
ri worked Sd — Employees at the Oe Ek cara 
i t half of the 1970s <i. part of a national epidemic of industrial él fe 
ha eithy Atte ey fought with supervisors on the line, clo = 3 
i Out in wildcat ime S e changes in the quality of wat if 
or eadership. Yet it was ’ and organized to overthrow stale bareaucratic 
oe iki batieiead * a conflicted set of movements. As Dewey explained 
se Dl the tink deal union pay but longed to run free of the deadenin 
ian behalf. “Once a sometimes free of the union leaders who ae 
a4 “rs get the aa 8 re there, there’s no other way to make as much 
ae te eight years one ord’s our security blanket. I'm a scaredy-cat. If 
ude is future at the vl sonty, he lamented. Chained to his paycheck, he 
Y I realized th: ens. Each year I felt like | accomplished something 
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strength of the Democratic Party—were both sources of power as well as systems 
of constraint on the future fortunes of the American working class. 

The complexity of Dewey Burton’s life cuts against the simplistic “hard hat’ 
stereotype that dominated the decade and that was brought to life each week in the 
most popular sitcom of the decade, All in the Family. Dewey found little opportu 
ty for leisure or entertainment, other than his passion for customizing cars, bub 
like the rest of the country, he never missed the break-through CBS show he and 
his wife, Nona, affectionately referred to by the name of its iconic main character 
“Archie.” All in the Family served as a sort of national therapy session as the edd 
nons, the races, the genders, and the classes clashed over post-sixties values and pov 
itics in some of the finest, most controversial, and popular television ever create 
iis wife, Tlona, feared that the New York Ties reporter saw her as oo muct @ en 

Edith”—inadequately liberated and at the mercy of the needs of her family €¥ 
though she, too, clocked in for a full shift installing trim for G 
oe the national symbol for the bigoted blue-collar we 
ewey Burton saw nothing of himself in the main character: d them 
Dewey reported about Archie. “He’s taken hate and bigotry and tO ous” 
into the most funny things | know. It’s like Mark Twain's satire— it’s Lane!” white 
All in the Family may have been the most important representatio® ‘ 
ie Bie men in popular culture during the early seventies a eared 
nips only one. A multifaceted resurrection of blue-collar ae i 
he mercial culture from Nashville to Hollywood, echoing th ounter with 
jecis. a the voting booths. In addition to America’s weekly en of che 
Crea D € top shows in the mid-1970s included The Wa Fan 
and ae Welcome Back Kotter, Good Times, and Savfor ity); baer" 
and Shirl my in the inner city); The Jeffersons (black upward moe” rime und 
Alice rani Naina girls in the classless fifties), and One Day # f eph® 
on king single mothers take on the world) The new SHOW? tr pe 
detecsars wir are problems were a far cry from their staid 

Seep Welby and Gunsmoke. ved the pulk ° J 
attention pathologies of violent, angry white men received © the OW 
mesage wn Popular culture during the first half of the decade, Pr confi 
in the halon nore akin to what The Temptations called the “Ball 0 
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b i sa : 

eatin of civil society, Just as in the nation’s politics and workplaces, there was 

ve war in popular culture over the meaning and political potential of the 
g class, a struggle not fully reconciled until the second half of the decade. 


rae § i any ossibility marbled throughout the confusion of the early part of the 
half. “ sen to fade into the despair of the new order emerging in the second 
money bas to be somebody,” Dewey Burton declared in 1974. “It wasn’t the 
he oe much as that I just want to have some kind of recognition, you know, 
addition ; 4 ~ Set tie! than I was yesterday, and that’s what I was working for. In 
Ss OWn © plugging away down at the Ford plant, Burton had been trying to start 
and Sie: aietes auto painting business, chipping away slowly at a college degree, 
and stud P aying, guitar, “He drove himself,” Ilona explained. “He'd work all day 
teaks,” oe night and then take his books with him to work and read on - 
black real oking a lot more “sixties” by the mid-1970s, with his long ha an 
Centrat eneck, he decided to surrender his hopes for the future in order to con- 
On today,” as he put it, “It cakes so much to just make it that there's 10 
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record-breaking stn 
that had once ae tit movements, and vibra oan : 
new economic climate Aeeca day for workers were sk aie ae ve 
wade dacentfeatinn die ue then replaced by layoffs r a trickle in the 
ing 42 percent since oan, b ite male workers’ Naat } ; ae septs a 
ter century following m , but those incomes stagnated or a ood a astonish- 
were driven down by a a seventies. Real earnings frst ae 
and ant-unionism; and a eres and inflation; Tetecastea — - a 
8 es nsuing decades. phe seer of work itself aes HN viet 
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Button too saw’ itt attributable to me 
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toward th 
€ more c 
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ally, ch 5 . At a time when the iti rorking- 

nat Democratic Party, offered precious little a hice What many pe 
ents Ronald Reagan’s New Right offered a gibson ten Wade tumed out ‘el ‘sig as = promise of a working-class revival in the early 1970s 
ring morale on the basi en on of the glory days bY of t e more of a swan song by d de’ 

+ ae asis of patriotism, God's : he labor pro isla g by ecade’s end. The fragmented nature 
= ous The Reagan administration did s Seas ema i“ aca = failed to echoes sts—by organization, industry, race, geography, and gender— 
y but only by allowing historic levels of nea cet emer e ee 4 failed in its hash : are national presence. The mainstream labor movernent 
, : and promisi political initiatives. Market orthodoxy eclipsed all alternatives 
ing organizing drives end : 2 ‘ pede , 
ed in failure. Deindustrialization decimated 


ass alliances of the major 


combined ' 
Nelson George put it 
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the restructurin 
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iy en ee ae we oon oe era Predicted litt) uming point was the early seventies.” By 1981, Tune magazine 
(3 Fé As Dewey later confessed oo y the — eighties, 12 terms of mat The 1 5G more than “Gloom and Doom for Workers.” 
in the political world , “Reagan blindsided us.” bse ues ad . nh : 
8 ibilis aot neously appe; + as OD Cie of questionable fashion and bad po tics, sun 
¢ range of working-class possibilities 9 pope sot history of x a se irrelevant and the foundation of our own Hime. Yet the 
* whol in America reveals the profundity 19 che nothingness of the decade, 
; : he great constructs of the 


ture was similarly dimini 
y diminished by the second half of the 1970s. Working €: hed 
to forget” € transformation without a narrative. one oft 
crumbled, and the new 


lines hardened ; 

or, lacking onda sine options: escape one’s class position, find ways Mode 

the immensely seaseraee bury its pains deep inside. Tony anero, the ath World » age, the unified notion of a “workin: class,” 
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In his Pulitzer Prize-winning novel Rabbit Is Rich, wntten at the end of this tumul- 
tuous decade, John Updike captured the doomsday mentality. Published in 1979, 
the novel begins: “Running out of gas, Rabbit Angstrom thinks ... The people out 
there are getting frantic, they know the great American ride is ending.” 
To the nation’s young conservative policymakers, just assuming 

influence inside Washington, the energy crisis, as it tured out, marked an impor 
tant beginning. For these anti-government reformers, the energy crisis posed a Se" 
ous challenge: how to govern, especially amid a crisis, without increasing, é 
power of the federal government. Up until the 1970s, almost all modern crises, 
from war to depression to inflation to labor unrest to civil nights, increased the 
power, prestige, and regulatory authority of the federal government The response 
of many Americans to the energy crisis was in favor of more gove mmment, not soe 
= But conservatives, who came to power under Richard Nixon, sought to i 
5 ater ese: for a big govemment solution to a national crisis. A ee z 
einai gton policymakers and intellectuals, these young conservatives 4 iene 
: Ore as ctusaders than as policy wonks, as anti-bureaucrat ideologues je 
aes timenaie lites, even as they occupied the very seats of govern 
arr — histonic challenge, as they understood it, was to transform wt oi 
way t dicrth of governance—that is, the challenge was to use the cm 

y to dit government activism and to renew faith in the free market 


positions of 
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This | W forms of goverment intervention. fought liber 
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u 


far fom any” 


government ré turn, with the 1960s leading to an ©” 
1960s, Jib regulation of the econon As : rofi ,oome 
» Mberal activists ny. corporate P dea tat co 

e1 


could afford ¢ 
© end 
workers more, and st Poverty, make safer products, poll 


date 
corporate Social res 


Ments Were at 5 Ponsibility and } f tal an 

their Ys the environmen ou 
Maugural Earth Sapee is April 1970, 20 million Americans Laan of corp? 
malfeasance and hang ot mdustry, long seen as the embodime* © ead!” 


havi 
aving recently scandalized the general public wil 
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ra a Santa Barbara, hardly escaped the regulatory avalanche. In that 
Protection peg signed the Clean Air Act Amendment and the Environmental 
with costly A both of which would saddle petroleum producers and refiners 
bidesl tine pine regulations. satiated 
night in the a int of view of oil executives, the country Was yin : é 
politica nihersy een They not only faced new threats, but in ¢ st = 
industry had ‘ they now wormed about losing old privileges. Since 17-9, : ’ 
ough ve. od the beneficiary of the oil depletion allowance, an a= ‘ 
annual Ai contentious, provision in the tax code that gave oil sect 
SuMen spre fa worth billions of dollars to dnil for new wells. a ea 
nteling js HEY around to politicians to maintamn the depletion io . 
tthance th nds to oil-state senators to use for their own apes ‘ 
‘Xchange ak power by distributing donations, in tur, f° other = : <a 
T When nakctres political support. The nation’s oil producers watche " 
°Xas politi Sident Lyndon Johnson, a friend of the industry : pareja 
5 clan, took the first stab at trimming oil’s tax breaks. In a8 
ue Richard Nixon in the White House, the much hated depletio 
il shies finally scaled back. | bated 
TS possib] entatives cried that this legislative attack on ue indust See 
‘© moment. While much of the economy Wa booming 


“ i i --a) constraints. In 1970, 
‘olay mache! fe po woes oduct Amencan 


<a oil industry reached its peak of domestic pro Ss pam af 
Ut OF the Te plenty, but never again would the daily number 0" ceasing 
i 2tCe co Sround increase, Even as supply declined, the pnce of this , : oan 
holdoy modity remained fixed. The Federal Power Commission, “3 net 
Ne e ©m the New Deal, had continued its charge under er mgets 
helg ge Dlican administrations to keep natural gas prices low, ee ae 
RE ¢9 oil prices, In the summer of 1971, the Nixon administrabo” 
the i Ntrols directly on oil, as well as.on other industries, i 


nan e¢ 0. 
AC] 
il On th . j yl 
m at was beginning to besiege the economy 


n 

ulatig, Bud as they watched world prices begin e nie 
Capital necessary for domestic exploration 

ait 3 1971, the American Petroleum Institute spent - impen ing enerBy 

te and Newspaper campaign to wam the public of an w jg caucioned 


h 
Na 
Nixo Yo 


Qn 


lowa 
ustry came at the 


» the re} 


On We chest. 

bo the ahi the Arab embargo, how, nasi 

* Soutl 4ng oil interests bolstered his elec is 

like a from Democrats and appealed to newly 

. Pa H. W. Bush of Texas, who e thet 

n chainnss €ssman in the late 1960s, anc seem 

= Nan, nN. Promoting domestic ou 

a "OUunte onal Security. Between 1970 an 
for one-third of the U.S. &P* 
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Pot to decline, OPEC production levels soared. And so, too, did 
icy, satey ve rc Bit market power to influence American foreign pol- 
nal: Hae a the question of Israel. Through its control of oil, Arab leaders 
wake of ean ea economies and dictate foreign policy demands. In the 
appeared that th oye the country constrained in its use of military force. * 
Within the cia States could do little to exert its national interes. 
growing concern hn House, the oil industry found friends who shared the 
fame, fortune ~ ta pathetic young Kenneth Lay, who would later achieve 
energy. “Our | we aEFaCE as head of Enron, was then deputy secretary % 
from eee G em,” he told Richard Nixon as oil supphes fell, “has resulte 
ovement policies, from excessive tinkering with the ume 


tested i 
ed mechanisms of the free market.” George Bush echoed Kenneth Lay 
nly if the feder 


government got o 
ut a rer a 
. of the way. “The freer the market,” said Bush, ‘the best 


For forei : 
palin policy and domestic political considerations N 
Pach e industry's point iinet * 
»in : 
when the am tae 1973, the Nixon administration’s Worst fea On 
October 6, E — War (also known as the Yom Kippur War) rs ne 
for Maren and Syria launched a surprise attack on Israel, and in ret? ee 
The embargo py of Israel, OPEC cut off oil exports 0 the United ye 
nation’s fuel na ~“ March 1974 and led to a 10 percent decline in 
ply. The energy crisis was dynamite. It reache ith 


home and w 
orkpla 
Place. As energy supplies dwindled and pnices shot cation 


schools cl 
osed, factori 

rie 
attendants began s shut down, and gas lines grew long and UB?" |. out 


packing pi : juts bTO 
among angry cus 8 pistols for self-protection while fistfigh! 1, stl 
si Miami “ bY 

2 mers, A Miami Amoco dealer complained, if you oe itt 


em Gas. they’ 
» : ey i threa ° 
a car.” Th ten to beat you up, wreck your station, run ~ yatio”® 


100,000 wie a disruptive display of frustration came when TPP uttib 
down the ching truckers staged a violent strike in February fe se 
Sy Acne ee Oe Sion cays 84 ee super 
On Was in a bi that the government roll back prices 4 ibe Pr evar 
ind. On the one hand, this shrewd politi’ 


tuume in office 

t ‘ 
that would ti ioe what contemporaries calle da “New 
support from sane white South into the Republican Party while 4 es 
vealed to this ‘ees Democrats in the North. Nixon by P ro 
NB 0 scale back ajoriry” in his landslide reelection i pusihé re 


Welfar expansive 
€, that man ++. government social programs: aa the! ot 
4 0 1e J 


rs were real 


bare as th 


the y white 
sa idea that goverme Democrats had come to resent.--- exc 
Pecially in hard nt should protect the public from compor pattie 
jC1CS» por 
P 


amo. ee times, sti 2 

NB Working-class D ul had a strong hold on Amenca? por”. to 

“ide hed emocrats who had only rec ae come m 

Oya ne j 

nis aes of average An political Strategist, Nixon understoo? 

fede housewife in Irn from the small business™4? 
andslide € in Dayto ‘ Ny 

se: , the N n, ... were still up for 6% 

¢ ¢€ 6 os 

nsis, the white ats Ww Majority was not fully cemented, ap 
working-class Democrats might defect. 


New Majority. E 
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the ee = weeks of the crisis, the president leaned to the Right. Addressing 
htory rn ixon unveiled his Project Independence, ... an ambinous deregu- 
by 19 _ gram designed to stimulate domestic production, eliminate oil imports 

, and push back against environmental reforms Nixon had once sup- 


0 
potted. The very name suggested Amenican independence from Arab oil and 


also busi i a 
iness independence from government regulation. Amenica s survival, the 
rices, the accelera- 


resid 
President declared, required the deregulation of natural gas P 


tio = the 
n of offshore drilling, and the construction of a Trans-Alaska pipeline. Now 


More th : aska pipe 
an ever, it was essential to lift environmental restrictions. If you are 
governors, “it doesn’t 


R0ing to 

sities freeze to death,” the president told the nation’s 

much whether or not the air is clean.” To achieve self-suficiency 
Rehe the eco- 


ene 
nome ar cared: had to move out of the way “We can’t hg! 
But this A market place,” said Nixon. a 
Crisis , ind of smal] government conservatism was 4 hard sell as the energy 
*- Contributed to the biggest economuc catastrophe since the Great Depres- 


Sion I 
-In 
Wth 1970s, the American economy simultaneously experienced stagnant 
nd rising prices, a new phenomenor contemporaries called stagflation. .- 
mic woes, but energy 


e 
pes cong was not the sole cause of these foes ena 
ta declinin nded inflation, and to the public, the gas lines ge A bel 
*ccountable & economy, complete with a cast of villains 2 Sea 
artificially % The vast majonty of Amenicans believed that PIS 
ader shee the crisis to jack up prices. Consume? . 
Ors swirl ce shortage “the most phony crisis” in the apie pine 
© public i about oil tankers waiting offshore 
Popularly emanded that the government “do something 
Seemed A ctoniskaty as excessive and corrup 
*ument "8 rae not from a shortage of gas but 
White ey adership. From a rural village in iow = ears pe are Pe" nm 


Ouse. ex ‘ 
» &xpressing a newly commonplace s 
gasolin 


"to ¢ 


ng 
every 
Waki ‘ j on. 
; king hour worrying over the e situation” a ontent. AS 
this grows ic rebel 
f psycie t 


, lxon . 
Nesveek r Would have a difficult ume jgnonng  erge of PS 
on,” eported, “the American people seem OD the vere 

h laid ov 


Wh © promine i kelovitc 
nt pollster Daniel Yan ducing 0 


Ne 
Ouse: - ; : ; 
"’RHitude Se: “No issue has such a potential for pro cris ntails a radical 
Change oe depression as does the energy an "ne gut level 

te ir li ; ‘ od at the - or 
bikelo cir lives will be disrupted and altere id “either ? e him oF 
Teak h p advisers, WO" | or that there 


Vit h 
n that no one 


Cc . ’ 
im © ane the president's to 
ke sac 
8 asked t0 PM and this SHE will 


Ht 1,77 ; 
ore @dvanc if people get the impress! 
d Mdustry c Planning, or that they are bein 
Str 4 anes big profits, they are going © get ' He mood’ 
Netican *on.” A Maryland ciuzen summed UP th P fective leadership: 
ty Sow People are tired of the lack of competent ° ene ie 

: pie 
aust, 4t Would Nixon do? This longtime politica rf Cowal ew De 
lung ich in the early seventies meant t ye OC 15}01: 5 ortunisi 
; : ‘ . ces : 
* wi When he was in trouble...- Perhaps "9° grea controls in the suinmer 


i nt d nce 
© president's imposition of wage a7 P 
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of 1971 to clamp down on inflanon. With inflation in check, he was then free (© earliest political days, he ran against New Deal government oynnalicraraess 
increase federal spending to prop up the economy before the 1972 election. As inhiding the wartime Office of Price Administration, where he developed hss 
journalist and former Nixon adviser William Safire explained, “When his back anu-govermment disdain while serving in the =e -mtcning department. Like 
is to the wall, Mr. Nixon tends to adopt the economic suggestions of hus Asstant Treasury Secretary William Simon who was soon to become the 
Democrane opponents, and with a vengeance.” ... As Safire was wang, * niton’s chief cnergy bureaucrat and had made millions as a Wall Street bond 
Democratic-sponsored windfall tax bill was working its way through Congres Drader, many of Nixon's appointees cut their teeth in businesses that were vcry 
as was legislation requiring oil companies to roll back prices ac the pump. diferent from such big, bureaucracies as General Motors. AT&T, and the U.S. 
Democratic senator Henry “Scoop” Jackson from the state of Washing" Army. By the time Nixon took office the Chicago school of teresa ae 
took the lead on the energy situation. On foreign policy he was to the right 0 Tomes was in the ascendance, as was clear mn the appointment of Herbert Stein. 
the Nixon administration, opposing détente ... and fighting for an increase dad at the University of Chicago and recommended by Milton Fnedman, 4 
the military budget. But Jackson was also a New Deal liberal ... [who] sent ‘tman of the Council of Socaanedic Advisers. To be sure, there were others ui 
that the federal government had to solve the energy crisis. A presidential a * Nixon administration who cae out of a New Deal world ... But 3 big- 
he also recognized he could tap into and fan populist sentiment... FOr js" eremment vision, while pushed opportunistically by some, “7° an sanilel 

Oil played a starring role as the profit-secking villains, the wage (am } “8 <ompetition from Nixon's ort, at trust. 
eiggieeel waren and gas dealers appeared as pe: ence and Won hee ee there was a core ideological group wer ae ee 
ie He ee i ee by the seven Big Oil mye oe ims 3s the Deal ¢ ie Oing of the regulatory world that had been 1 place be A 
eat A Pipes c ine the script’s heart and sou ~ a 3 cen-yeu his bug as them was Roy Ash, a longune Nixon th War economy 
$20 lion eeeanch in arene to step in. Top on ]is i whic of Souther mbar and had benefited from the buoming a dd Hills-based 
evelopment program for alrematty * n, Jacks" Thulin ahfornia as cofounder of Litton a reniat: ne ommended 


likened ¢ 
0 the Manhattan Project or the 1960s Apollo space program rajor tha yal conglomerate and defense contractor... 


also fou ‘ he 0 a iv 
oil aria = . erect rol] back gas prices while — his ind will pe avoid overreacting by getting government 101° id 
s to sell their scarce prod , d stailers, ¥ ¢ bette ‘ » govern 

uc ndent re u etter done What the Be 
P ts to indepe tilly, done by private sndustry --- . ade some ance 


wes that can 
ent can mast 
nuves, 


with representa 


toncally lower pri - 

Mitek 5s Seow as competition to the majors’ OW? : eee i Keep oe Temove impediments 1¢ has constructed ve revenninent problem 
ing Democrats, went rgo hegan, Scoop Jackson, with the he F ecu oo? Mead 5 t of the way ... fa short, this is not prmartl) pie oye must of 
televised Senate hean or warpath. He subpoenaed top oil yen pub Ph Ot, ‘ ‘old Nixon, this was a Job for the pave oa ghould recogmze 
lic and of vette: “ie accusing them of conspiring agamst the sy ‘ m3 goo! he ra Sp, the perception of Federal leadership re ideo’ top 3e¥! 
nightly news pueM scene profits.” This so-called cheat iar fe phea? A, an " 25 essentially a market phenomenon.” baie roll back prices 
cs. As cshabafives ou kept pressure on the administration ape ee on Nixo" Wy Beyong p Ash, recommended that Nixon veto 489° amen. a 

48 Momentum gained a the cut in oil supply puc incense press cs especi yeti | Is ideological sympathy with these anti-govem pt. In the wince < 

those from the hea ri T governmental action. Liberal el re nf b> as the Yestigation was also pushing Nixon et ed “eompucated as 
vy oil-consuming states of the northeast, fon ee Miscang Waterpate scandal escalated, Nuxeo" eso . ig weaker! ed Nixons 

me the presidents cleave ! 


re Plaw 
, 


sth 
t ¢ Investigation drew closer (© made him 


with @ higher pests regions, mostly in the Midwest and ¢ ere or lanty 
driven out of pas “ret of independent refiners and dealers, “ nd 110 Hy © independent action. ths decliging ier "Within dhe W hi ¢ 
the major oil umes Y the majors. Both political groups were = alloc rthe 'e searched for political tnends and loyal ‘ sathe greates’ anne 
bill passed with of mies pay. In November, Jackson got mmandat ng 10 4 thew, ‘st Ideologically commutted policymakers nad me uopted 3 bunke 
the House, situ ee support, 93 to 3 in the Senate ane © -outt? weal ee investigations gained momen: “ea only the 0% ~ 
amendment to fee putting the oil industry under governmen! |.) * 4 ounding himself with and solicing qilvice on firmed i 
words that echoed those of bis sympathize , wf at's wat 10 


act requinng aw atl . t 
orld War H-style n tionwid rhe de ‘Ys ta oO; oe k 
th L; Sy OF gy TESIst calls relling his tP ee off chet backs. 


NE progra 
M fell on} 
tie government a votes short in the Senate. For the OF gerd Yeq {Boul lar a federal respon s packe®s ynolt 
ce would oversee tf set the price of oil. A newly <reat® P Nie a we t© keep government out of peoP x + create ne eh hat 
1ese new , 3 : : gsidentt 0° ; 
+: Nuxun also ca new bureaucratic regulauons. f cone Mene |. had counseled, the president : con jnnounced fr wa 
advisers comm ine under strong pressure from a new group O copl ” Woy “ademhip, On December 4. 1973, NX 4) Energy : J 10 
were Califors - to scaling back government activism. +- xo! : sine exph come the head of a newly creates Feder ste roblem a 
, ane - «pene “ttly bes ser 
ees Texas, Nice tec Wall Street boceaneers, and eP fom re Mngt ‘és " > fensporary. @bice ft ere “> Sunon - ; in che 
far ise! ; =) Unhy  @aaliz ; for gover! pemene 
nily and grew came from a lower-mddle-class ne elite Mikey energy s . ara a ake gnowledge un 
¥ ¢zar, He had no fist 
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oil industry; 
y; as a former W. 
mark: . all Street whiz ki . 
et solutions and had little fai vhiz kid, Simon was fiercel 
ted to chief of staff Al aith in Washin b ly committed to 
place that has m HOR Haig, “It is eile) on bureaucrats. As he commen- 
ore , uite : 
support of his k nie assess than horses.” c an experisnce to work ina 
cil nf allies, Secre . 1S appointment came from the 
of Economic Advisers’ tary of the Treasury George Shul 
dubbed the “free pian Herbert Stein, whorn to “i Uke and the Coun- 
by stimulating do; cet mohicans.” All shared the b ea e Win a 
Over the n ie production, would end th elief that only higher prices, 
ext few d t e energy crisi 
government i ecades, conservati risis. 
t interventi ' rvatives mo . 

: ‘ 10n owe unted their 
beliefs, Simon, a propo from within the halls of power. | ae: = 
agency with vast r ponent of the free marke _ In spite 0 
gress. Yet egulatory powers giv . t, sat atop a new government 
assumed et much like foxes sent rh os Jala 5 Democratic-controlled Con- 
John Jami ntrol of the very instituti guard a henhouse, these conservatives 
aeey eon told Simon, “I ca em they sought to discredit. Exxon president 
We Shope They would be sea tte better each night knowing you are the 

’ a ine ne . , 
hele femesee ind self-administered aa leginmacy of the ewentieth-centy 
, political uts. 
heme hollow esis over rationing demonstrate 
ne eee fies Woes aa ~ completely retrench the American $ 
power Cu to work at limiting Great Society, conservatives learned th r they 
ology ' cates the 1970s, con 8 et govemmment by controlling the levers a 
hol Berar on radical] Sc onset, was transformed from an opposison jde- 
rb struggled to Sarge t- government to an ideology of vet 
labor, cons Gas stations grew incr: -.. the government they .-- mustruste® F 
left of eters activists, liberal brea chaotic, Democratic leaders, O'8* 
nationwide administration robe ectuals, and every other politica orce f° ; 
8S pumps system of rationin nded that the federal government ins! srul 
oeietee tect pressure mie ct the mad scramble and long ines d 
n OK d resi > ‘ on 
will shut them ets, each enticed i a ordered Simon [0 print et that 
Program aeskdeate said Nixon. B ‘older to thirty-five gallons. “May 
coupons for wh 8 it function say bapa was careful in how desigr® 
Viat ea nee : 
Pose of rationin ever someone was willi market, Citizens could © 
mse as high as Py and price controls. E =a eed pay, thereby un enmining rice 
rationing to go ri market would b » ve if this program wou allow yow™® 
Voluntarily to yea Instead ae Simon had no real intention ) ave f 
» th ; a 
made the loud the 1970s, enviro e White House urged ericans © © ope? 
asked America est calls for ee and ant-growth voor a 
of the ecological to change their “ ation. When Nixon and other oP ne 
energy use “#5 Left, but for a Rcscaeeh nid they were 3 gopting * : wack 
tO create an en *¢ voluntary Ne political purpose. If individu wer 
Even as Fi pans bureaucra oes t help diminish the need for g° 
Democratic Gan presided over : to mandate conservation. nem 
emment, w gress, these e regulatory institunons pisted Oh 
diting th, as the solut conservatives argued cet, nf ; 
& the state's abit: ion to natio BS ange that the MaTKE™ 1 jn 
. ability to act nal cnisis. Simon took a /& . 
1 «+. articulating a free-market argu 


paign against 
f his political 


5 the expansion of an 
te that 
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center of the sti 
nergy crisis, chen cake apparatus itself; The tools 
tities generated ay allocations and price rh be had to combat the 
they reluctantly depl y a Democratic Congress and Ne ‘De Ghee: segue} 
dves repeated] ployed these statist measu or eal statecraft. But as 
own 2 y told themselv res, these anti-govemmment conser: 
eS ccount, Simon w . es and the public that they were illegiti serva- 
ederal Energy O as a “rotten bureaucrat.” ... Set up 1 gitimate. By his 
_ olish the bok a a was an “outrage.” if Simon os ipo, be ant 
. * W. 7 
of — be stsackinn pare its doors tomorrow.” As he put it, “No hag 
s we or anyone el problem more sensibly than we are, but ... no grou 
of Nee to setae: could ever replace the free market.” . 
fing ism’s failing, The om a gas lines were but the most obvious symptom! 
market oe Price controls : mee measures designed by Congress were «- 
by whicl en Simon stalled pagina more gasoline from coming onto the 
835 on eee of cars spe tioning, states implemented their own prograins 
and the i calendar ratiey icense plates ending in even numbers could buy 
istrict of Col 1 SAR VES versa for odd-numbered plates. Fifteen states 
umbia had alternating fuel purchase days, and nine other 
ruments not well suited to the 
cy—the Office of 
this improvised 
ile had once been the sym- 
half-filled tanks were 


hich the goverment seemed tO 


akin 
g Worse 
rather than better. 
y forward. They needed to 
ir larget vision 0 


Ive 
smal} Pressing politi 
aan Stok Sage problems while keeping 1 view the! 
. They would get there, but it would take time. And thus 
ing the jntrusion of gover 
e was SappinB is 


n 

m : an ~ 

Ay Nto ba feam ... did not succee 

Were ’ oy Songer: By the spring of 

Cont ing politi y, and the Democrats, Wit 
ical hay. On May 7, 1974 Nixon 


tr, n 
tig allocati 
nh ‘atio 
ns for two years and to establish the Feder 
six weeks Jacer, the Ho 


Deh ittee ates ee these regulations. 

the iy, Teleased . three articles of impeachment against the PRES aly in 

terpate aan the so-called smoking 64” implicaté 2 ee 

” bla © FEA w ver-up. To avoid impeachment Nixon resigned © Js were 

Ven : ‘they is live on, The conservatives were Fight: On en 

Youn re com of hard to remove. Ni 
mitted to the market, Surrour 


G, 
Te Co 7 
& ° 
Bical advisers like Dick “ 
rs like Dick Cheney: am 
kets WS essenta ) 
a re 


xon's succe 


Roy. 8 It Orts 
Ver) Wester ii assert its will not 
allies. Yet Ford came unee he 32 
ublic unw? Lr 


a 4s 
actio 
nas had Nixon, with 2 
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prices at the pump. After a protracted ... political battle championed by his 
conservative staff, Ford signed legislation to extend the life of the FEA for 
three more years. 

The plan had not worked out exactly as these conservatives had hoped: 
When Richard Nixon had created the Federal Energy Office, Secretary George 
Shultz said to William Simon, “I’m so glad it’s you who's heading up the eae 
bureaucracy. That way it will go out of business, and you'll be able to keep é 
damage in check.” But it did not tum out that way. As Simon recalled ie 
regret in 1976, “Well, I didn’t keep the damage in check—it outlasted = 
‘We’ are all out now, ‘they’ are all in now, and ‘our’ detestable bureaucre™ 
creations, devised by ‘their’ standards, are in place, waiting to be used et ‘ 
poses ‘we’ privately deplore.” Indeed, these conservatives had thought om 
they were in charge, they could chart their own course, discrediting the ee 
ment from within while restoring the free market. But, as Simon conclud r 
Jimmy Carter had taken office, “It is obvious to me that one does not acq 
virtue by becoming a ‘better type’ of prostitute. Nor, obviously. does cl 
votes.” For the moment, the hens had chased the foxes out of their ceo les- 

And yet, the energy crisis taught these conservative reformers 4 Lee cleat 
ri fighting liberalism was hard. Trench warfare over energy Policy 6g easy 
riers government and changing popular expectations eat anti- 

- Out of office during the Carter years, they continued to refine ope 
Bovemment arguments. Their message was simple: the only solution tot 
pr caren not more, As Milton Friedman, who ye yr dow™ 
4s Stage eyes songs explained, ifthe Federal Energy . ation atrendat 
would once ste : " je se a qual Heise freely and E ‘Id Reaga” si 
would soon Siete iraaleinaer ieee cached = a snr suppo™ oe 
st chiyessd cure — ee mantle and mobilize eal ic’s as Jus s 
B0vemment.” It wsaatta oe pearelend eee 6 pow ne 
ideologically conservati sad on Nl WAI al the “s 
4pparatus built UP ov Fe a Scalp meee course: 

er half'a century and chart a new conservative 
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Politics and Popular Cultures 
of the 1980s 
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In foreign . 
Nixon, Ge affairs, too, Reagan 
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Council (Document 2). O 
build-up that raised anew oe ape dap tiece ogee Cold War mile 
that Jonathan : e fear of nuclear war, an un ei 
(excerpted in Saar oe ay hip Eh The Far of “he Earh 
to appeal to diverse consttt wee of Reagan’s political genius was his capacity 
ai the saitary, Woe lve uencies—not simply to business elites and members 
influential in America te: evangelical Christians, who were becoming newly 
National Association of i ie 1s March 1983, Reagan reached out to the 
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(Document 4). nion and to conservative social and cultural values 
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also a decade ee a decade of political transformation 
Apple's first Mack . technological change. A now-iconic a 
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American life. The win ae would transform literally eveTy dimensio? of 
recovery of the mid-1980 of new technologies helped to fuel the economic 
actually worsened ove s, yet the problems of poverty and class inequality 
Reagan administrati : the course of the decade. Policymakers within 
blame for the ion believed that it was the welfare state 1ts€ 
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The AIDS epi naiie al book Losing Ground is cele 
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spread of the disen Administration—with faili d qui ro we 
a Ta ing to respon 
people of color (Do cause its primary victims were ay men an 
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presciently payin grow in the 1980s, but by tl e, iw 
& Rae seit , y the end of the deca’ 
ention to the threat of global climate ©” 
he first 
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Beautiful has be 
the m come America th 
ererk Sie mk = the pete ore ela Se 
nghts protests, aes a ae a course, America was riven with problems: civil 
A the Beatles, aby er ea demonstrations, all choreographed coed 
me Pat thine ean faerie regular doses of marijuana and birth-control 
sa, iy, Brwstnnns colon . joyful, even hopeful, at least zealous, about 
ee rigorous vision of wh itterly, but they were fighting for something, 
‘ Ss more leaden, gl where the country should be going. Today, the 
P With a new ne sama So depressed. We seem to be waiting line to 
Pumps of promi nse of national purpose, but, for the moment, at least 
aie mise have min dry. 
nany varied reasons for the mood but no 
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ingly, the spectacle of American troops trapped by swirling, 


Rnd 
and 
their h faulty helicopters i ops 
rs in a remote desert, then crashing into one another 10 
e humiliating. A nation that 


asti 
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se, called the hostage stalemate ¢ 
involved with sont 
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Now, we've not only lost a war, we're losing the peace. We see our friendships 
being chipped away, and the real trauma is that we can't do anything about tt, 
because we don’t want to risk a war.” 

Anita Staenberg, wife of an insurance agent in South Orange, NJ., one of 
scores of voters interviewed during the last several weeks, said, “Our whole prestige 
has been diminished. I feel our position of strength is at its very lowest ebb. It 
makes me feel terrible; we're laughed at abroad.” Howard Cox, data processor 1 
Akron, Ohio: “We're so degraded that if you go to a foreign country they spit OU 


you.” Diane Wilks, a grocer in Nashville, Tenn.: “I think we've Jost a lot of 


respect, and self-respect, too. We don’t feel good about it—it looks bad.” sat the 
This is not the way that Americans are used to thinking. This 1s not " hem 
patnotic songs and political speeches taught them to expect. And many ier i 
share the surprise and confusion of Janice Ray, the wife of a apse f that 
Nashville, who says, “The impression we're leaving the rest of the wor ail 
American superiority is gone. Growing up, we learned in history that + where 
was the best at everything. We had the respect of the whole world. Bu 
can you go today and be respected for being American?” ering, just 
' As Mrs. Ray’s comments indicate, the hostage issue had been ee into 
eneath the surface of the campaign all fall, but it did not intrude dit 2m 
the debate until rumors started spreading that the 52 prisoners might Reagas 
oe (14 were set free subsequent to the initial seizure). Rents +s reget 
Sealy Re by eae that he was a a eit of the 
in - iJia- 
Americans and addin te oe a rae Sted t long #8 4 bu 
Shia aud ai g: “The fact that they've been there tha med 
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2. Presidential Candidate Ronald Reagan 
Calls for New Economic Policies, 1980 


Almost two months ago, in accepting the Presidential nomination of my party, I 
‘poke of the historically unique crisis facing the United States. At that time I said: 


Never before in our history have Americans been called upon to face 
ie grave threats to our very existence, any one of which could 
€stroy us, We face a disintegrating economy, 4 weakened defense and 
a . 7 . : 
n energy policy based on the sharing of scarcity...- 
ae like to speak to you today about a new concept of leadership, 


; +: le, 
oth the words and the music. One based on faith in the Amencan peop 


ih F the Ar 1énca i > tO it that 
. i ~ qumitment to see 
t ec; u n economy, and a finn cor 


Sai Government is once more responsive tO the people. 
eri at concept is rooted in a strategy for growth, 3 nae 
Can economic system as it is—a huge, complex, dynamic sy 


em, : , in soothin 
Words se at Piecemeal Federal packages, OF pious hopes yee pene . 
» DU for re . 

t the hard work and concerted programs necessary et 


“ 1s SW 
heficien first recognize that the problem with the Seam, i sited 
t government, needless regulation, [0° much v's eight- ot 10- 
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Ent an, senes of well-planned economic actions, forward agai 
Teinforce one another, can move our economy 
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Another vital part of this strategy concems government regulation. “Re 

Government regulation, like fire, makes a good servant but a bad master. No 
one can argue with the intent of this regulation—to improve health and safety 
and to give us cleaner air and water—but too often regulations work against 
rather than for the interests of the people. When the real take-home pay of the 
average American worker is declining steadily, and 8 million Americans are out 
of work, we must carefully re-examine our regulatory structure to assess to what 
degree regulations have contributed to this situation. In my administration ee 
should and will be a thorough and systematic review of the thousands of Recess 
regulations that affect the economy. 

Along with spending control, tax reform, and deregulation, a sound, sab. 
and predictable monetary policy is essential to restoring economic health. The 
Federal Reserve Board is, and should remain, independent of the E xecunv 
Branch of government. But the President must nominate those who serve 0” 
the Federal Reserve Board. My appointees will share my commitment (0 restOF 
ing the value and stability of the American dollar. 

A fundamental part of my strategy for economic growth 1s the re 
confidence. If our business community is going to invest and build and at 
new, well-paying jobs, they must have a future free from arbitrary, govern 
oe They must have confidence that the economic “pules-of-the-2 
won't be changed suddenly or capriciously. 
wil RY administration, a national economic policy will be esablshe 

nat bee = nt it, within the first 90 days. aes which 
can do the job alon “raed TSP ip Ream pean This strateBy 
depends for its guise Bea oF ich together can get 10 ee the people * 
regain control of der: more than anything else on the will © 

The time has ap Geese im their dream seh 
don’t have to be he or the American people to reclaim their change ° 
Me. Carter's Americs way. We can change them. We cea e spirit of the 

American peop] n tragedy must and can be transcended by 
ple, working together. 


Ler’ 
rs S get America working again, 
he time is now. 
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3. Jonathan Schell Describes a Nuclear Bomb Attack = 
New York City, 1982 Pp 
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Which possesses ej sequences of the detonation of a one-mneB) a ,on? 
large city, such weit times the explosive power of the Hiroshima ve one 
Empire State Build cw York. Burst some eighty-five hundre jmost 
building betw ing, a one-megaton bomb would gut or flatter * four 3 
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bur-tenths miles, or in an area of sixty-one square miles, and would heavily 
ei buildings between the northem tip of Staten Island and the George 
eee Bridge, or within a radius of about eight miles, or in an area - 
shock like hundred square miles. A conventional explosive delivers a oe 
weapo ike a slap, to whatever it hits, but the blast wave of a sizable nuclear 

‘pon endures for several seconds and “can surround and destroy whole 


b ” 3 
na (Glasstone). People, of course, would be picked up and tauee 
ten from the blast along with the rest of the debris. Within the sixty-one 
Te miles, the walls, roofs, and floors of any buildings that had not ote 
ou c 


ft u ae 
ees be collapsed, and the people and a Be aati 
erpressires of 5 the street. (Technically, this zone Ww ee saree it 4 
© pressy Of at least five pounds per square inch. Ov " Coats 
Miles from fe in excess of normal atmospheric pressure.) vould be hurled 
Mout b eee zero, pieces of glass and other sharp objects ¥ buildings were 
low | blast wave at lethal velocities. In Hiroshima, ct ot see 
aan the center of the city, were often constucte _ ie a aie 
the buila;. fom falling buildings were often minor. But in “ hysical col- 
bpse an are tall and are constructed of heavy materah F ic ee New 
Yor ate *€ city would certainly kill millions of people. The st *. buildings. 
Ing ine ravines running between the high walls of ‘ id fil up. The 
People ey attack, the walls would fall and the ravin’s gers buildings 
‘Nd the 2 if buildings would fall to the street with ra peer of people and 
Pin , - in the street would be crushed by sate zero, winds WOU 
*h four ps distance of two miles or so from BF ‘Jes away they WO" 
"Sch 4 undred miles an hour, and another two i freball would be 
Bowing vtted and eigh ‘les an hour, Meanwhte, the hire 
of 8 until ; ighty miles an rour. “ering ¥ Oe 
Ver it was more than a mile wide, and ro below: Anyo' 


t 
t Six A e cl 
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a now nonexistent midtown. Some buildings might be crushed, as though a 
giant fist had squeezed them on all sides, and others might be picked up “ 3 
their foundations and whirled uptown with the other debris. On the far side 
of Central Park, the West Side skyline would fall from south to north. The 
four-hundred-mile-an-hour wind would blow from south to north, die ast 
after a few seconds, and then blow in the reverse direction with diminished 
intensity. While these things were happening, the fireball west. De atta 
in the sky for the ten seconds of the thermal pulse. Soon huge, thick clou 
of dust and smoke would envelop the scene, and as the mushroom er 
rushed overhead (it would have a diameter of about twelve miles) the a 
from the sun would be blotted out, and day would turn to night. Within ; ‘ 
utes, fires, ignited both by the thermal pulse and by broken gas mains, (30 ong. 
gas and oil, and the like, would begin to spread in the darkness, and ° fii 
steady wind would begin to blow in the direction of the blast. As at Hiros an 
a whirlwind might be produced, which would sweep through the oad the 
radioactive tain, generated under the meteorological conditions created" ‘i 
blast, might fall. Before long, the individual fires would coalesce into t 
fire, which, depending largely on the winds, would become ean ite as lar 
uon or a firestorm. In a conflagration, prevailing winds spread a wall © alu draft 
as there is any combustible material to sustain it; in a firestorm, 4 ™ M4 
caused by the fire itself sucks the surrounding air in toward a central ar eithet 
ais shelters useless by buming up all the oxygen 17 ‘ so by hatin 
f Bases, so that anyone inside the shelters is asphyxiated, ser int 
initio such high temperatures that the shelters turn, in vo he ror 
sited she rine inside them. In Dresden, several days £ some bo! ee . 
epee x i conventional bombing, the interiors . ing air © ed “it 
contents to burst not that when they were opened the inrush shelters when a 
Béniag exces fa flame. Only those who had fled their redict 1? ro 
ticular situation whi nes chance of surviving. (It is difficult a da jrosh 
tite e ich form the fires will take. In actual expen 
storm and Nagasaki suffered a conflagration.) 


In this y 
athe Ke" tbeaite of physical effects, all the scenes of agony ? 7 uillion® 
Place at Hiroshima would again take place, but now involving eo 


sles mere than hundreds of thousands Like the people of Hiroe con 
ew York w : sR 
ceivable oe _ be bumed, battered, crushed, and jrradiate 


And then, as the Fis and ies people would be mingled 10 por 2 ot 
Penphery of the exp] S started, the survivors (most of ae ns thos 
members and ot/ Plosion) would be driven to abandon to the Ps ne with 
Before long ok . People who were unable to flee, or else °° 
Would begin hae i the ruins bumed, the processions of ae 
ever, this time 3 SOW progress out of the outskirts of the deve ‘ - 
Would have a ch; Much smaller proportion of the population t ; dev a 
Ncreases, the aca of escaping. In general, as the size of the “a ast? a 
Uvely smal) Wiities for escape decrease. When the devasta j will 

9S It was at Hiroshima, people who are not incapaci@ 
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eed chance of escaping to safety before the fires coalesce into a mass fire. But 
ee the devastated area is great, as it would be after the detonation of a megaton 

omb, and fires are springing up at a distance of nine and a half miles from ground 
ri ne when what used to be the streets are piled high with buming rubble, and 
ink i (if the attack occurs in the daytime) has grown impenetrably dark, there is 
a chance that anyone who is not on the very edge of the devastated area will be 
he We make his way to safety. In New York, most people would die wherever 

last found them, or not very far from there... 


4. President Reagan Proclaims America’s 
“Spiritual Reawakening,” 1983 


‘Se seek to be here today with you who are mening i 
M = €t good. Only through your work and prayers s t r aneeees 
Ment in ti a We hope to survive this perilous century and keep 
a erty, this last, best hope of map. «red by a political Philos 
op nt you to know that this administration is motvate i Me Safle 
: 4 Sees the greatness of America in you, her peek ee ssatisb 
Values ji. neighborhoods, communities—the institutions tha stink 
*¢ concem for others and respect for the rule of law un ike 
‘ra, | don't have to tell you that this puts us in opposition 60, 


se odem-day 
een? With, a prevailing attitude of many who have oe . .- 
“Wiheation discarding the tried and time-tested ee a Fa 
Cally g: "Is based. No matter how well intentioned, ¢ 4 ie : 
they're “rent from that of most Americans. And whi ih - 
the job lng us from superstitions of the past, they've (@ jon. Sometimes the! 
Oices o ‘4Perintending us by government mile and regulat 


' r ority.-+- ‘ 
Ut t] Suder than ours, but they are not yet 4 maj we example of many 
atten, t ne fight a 


+6 ati only 0 CaP or ack 
St gainst parental notification 's really omly cree ginal tems 
Amerie © Water 
hy, “4nd 


rogate 
down traditional values and eve? We A Aisa 
er €Mocracy, Freedom prospers when occ 
wNendne God js acknowledged. When our Foun efit ete 
ts € v they sought to protect churches from ae overnsmen 
‘ ths ‘tended to construct a wall of hostility O° 
to ivi < i 
St Year religious belief itself... 
*! sent the Congress a constitutto 
ay Ic Sc er rs ¢ 
edn ols, Already this session, there 5 ee speed ro pass it 


lent ; 
, ; oac 
Children, and ] am calling on the Congress ¢ 


ta ‘ be al ’ 

by More than Yous Court decision lier 

Of 50 c 4 decade ago, a Supreme | of unbom! chi 
‘ates statutes protecting the rights 


to rest 
nal amendmen ort for me 


ts fj Natiot ‘al * 
ithe of the fs ives! 
if R renion Rott hives 
Me, as in on Reagan, “Remarks at the Annual Cony president “rena c/a 
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demand now takes the lives of up to 1% million unborm children a year. Human 
life legislation ending this tragedy will some day pass the Congress, and you and | 
must never rest until it does. Unless and until it can be proven that the unbom 


child 1s not a living entity, then its right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness must be protected... 


There’s a great spiritual awakening in America, a renewal of the traditional values 
that have been the bedrock of America’s goodness and greatness... 

There is sin and evil in the world, and we're enjoined by Scripture “ee 
Lord Jesus to oppose it with all our might. Our nation, too, has a legacy of evil 
with which it must deal... 

But whatever sad episodes exist in our past, any objective observer e 
hold a positive view of American history, a history that has been the story 3 
hopes fulfilled and dreams made into reality. Especially in this century, Amenc 


has kept alight the torch of freedom, but not just for ourselves but all 7 
others around the world... 


[Llet us pray for the salvation of all of those who live in that totalitarian darkness 


el es! discover the job of knowing God. But until they do, let us be sar 
indivi € they preach the supremacy of the state, declare its omnipotence, 


the : ee and predict its eventual domination of all peoples on the 
¥ are the focus of evil in the modem world.... 


5. Apple Introduces the First Macintosh 
Computer, 1984 
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F 6. Libertarian Political Scientist Charles 
urray Describes the Failures of the Welfare State, 1984 


A Proposal for Public Welfare 


| 
ne Proposition that it is within our resources to do enormous good 
5 bees € quickly. We have available to us a program that would pact . 
Workers Feitees of the younger generation of hardcore unemployed = = “4 
‘Osingle teen ga living wage. The same program would drastically reduce es ‘ 
les, fr seu a girls. It would reverse the trendline in the breakup at pase al 
milies, Mace increase the upward socioeconomic mobility of po 

i pn sae eremaetite would affect some millions of area wee 
“ONsists gy an sed Program, our final and most ambitious thought sine aa 
"otking.. ged Pping the entire federal welfare and income-support = ae 
Persons, including AFDC, Medicaid, Food Stamps, sane . 
ne, and ¢ ¢, Worker’s Compensation, subsidized housing, gen tae 
ascever e Test, {t would leave the working-aged person with o soe 
neal ®xcept the job market, family members, friends, and pip one 

to ences It is the Alexandrian solution: cut the knot, for 
; It, 
Pin 8S difficult to 
ling, n ts Wel 
We on Peop] 


dislike 
examine such a proposal dispassionately. Those who dt 


; i re bread 
ate are for it without thinking. Others reflexively a erspec- 
he € starving in the streets. But as a means of oe pati I 

“ety might poem of effective reform, let us consider what 
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Parents tend 
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telef a 2 
gencies, 
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taxes o yment servl . 
r local ces, legal Si 
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and studies, and will teach your child that independence is a pnmary save! “i 
you may put your child with a family with parents who have never beige 
who will be incapable of overseeing your child’s weg a og cae 
plenty of food and good clothes, provided by others. If the choice vii sail 
one would put one’s own child is as clear to you as it is to me, on wha os ~e 
does one justify support of a system that, indirectly but without doubt, m as 
other choice for other children? The answer that “What we really es ares 
world where that choice is not forced upon us” is no answer. We anal ve 
have it that way. We failed. Everything we know about why we faile 

that more of the same will not make the dilemma go away...- 


7. A Gay Rights Activist Responds 
to the AIDS Crisis, 1988 


0, 
situation. One, they think I’m going to die, ae 
government is doing absolutely everything in their p° 
that. And they're wrong, on both counts. ‘| 

So, if I'm dying from anything, I’m dying from homophobia. 
from anything, I’m dying from racism. If I'm dying from anything, 
indifference and red tape, because these are the things that are prev ft 
end to this cnsis. If I'm dying from anything, I’m dying from Jesse 7" ces, 
I'm dying from anything, I’m dying from the President of the Un onsis 
And, especially, if I'm dying from anything, I'm dying from the sens 


nes 
a ed in} 
of newspapers and Magazines and television shows, which are interest victi, ; 
a human interest story—only as long as I'm willing to be a helpless 
not if I'm fighting 


' for my life. ougt 

If I'm dying from anything—I'm dying from the fact that not = shit. 
“at heterosexual men have gotten AIDS for anybody to give sen jvinB 
oa ke AIDS in this country 1s like living in the twilight 20M" "ose 


f I’m dying 


je’s from 
i 
enting 


; nich, 


d and you d 
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ne else seems to be noticing. 


——_. 
“Why We Fight," 


9, 1988 
Accessed at Www. 


Vito Russo Speaks at an Act-Up Demonstrauon in Albany, NY, Ma¥ 
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And it’s worse than a war, because during a war people are united in a 
ed experience, This war has not united us, it’s divided us. It’s separated 
se of us with AIDS and those of us who fight for people with AIDS from 
Me test of the population. 


Reiner half years ago, | picked up Life Magazine, and oe tare 
ai, aud, “it’s time to pay attention, because this disease is n aon de 
€ the rest of us,” {t was as if I wasn’t the one holding the magazine msi 
"And since then, nothing has changed to alter the perception that AIDS 1s 
‘PPening to the real people in this country. — 
Pa happening to us in the United States, it’s i i re media 
tls the * Populations of fags and junkies who deserve what ; ey mene" 
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Population, and until it does, we don’t have to give sh don’t spend 
Oe da the days, and the months, and the years pass by; eae how to get hold 
the Jo 24 nights and months and years trying to afi and in what com- 
b fan xPerimental drug, and which dose to oa ie are you going to 
PY fo, Avg other drugs, and from what cig iniech ic isn’t happening t© 
Ye so e ie Where are you going to get it? Be 
And thee mae ive a shit... ee 
| ae J don’t spend their waking hours gong ie al 
x Vee Watching the people that they love don 
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Nd wy, om 1, Decause it’s not happ' York Times a « haven't 
he Nat On the front page of The New drugs for treatmen 
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thy «Per after ” Uppased to he grate why some repo before 3 
‘to Wo years. Nobody wonders ¥ i got dragged 
nt it 18 months ago, before Fauc 
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earth—gay peopl 
people and straight people, men and women, black and white, who 


will hear the story th 
ry that once there was a terrible disease 1n this country and all 


over the world, and tha 
that a brave group of people stood up and fought and, 1n 
ght live and be free. 


some > ae 

fe eek i so that other people mi 
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The essays in this chapter explore two political crises of the 1980s—the first 
within the realm of foreign policy, and the second within the realm of domestic 
policy. In “Iran, Islam, and the Terrorist Threat,” American Studies scholar Melani 
McAlister looks at how and why the Iranian hostage crisis became a national 
media obsession that placed the problem of terrorism at the center of Reagan’s 
foreign policy agenda. Meanwhile, historian Bradford Martin explores the ways 
that gay men—angered by the government's neglect of the rapidly escalating 
AIDS crisis—used direct action to place pressure on the Food and line 
Adnunistration to speed up drug trials, Martin cites ACT-UP (AIDS Coalition 
to Unleash Power) as one of a number of examples that illustrate the vibrancy, 
creativity, and passion that animated grassroots politics in the 1980s. 


Iran, Islam, and the Terrorist Threat 


MELANI McALISTER 
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the United States, closed his nightly news broadcast with a reminder of the a 
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aber things, U.S, military intervention in Lebanon (1981-1983), mubtary and 
logistical support for Iraq in the Iran-Iraq war (1980-1983), the sale of an to 
» it the Iran-Iraq war (the Iran-Contra deal, 1983-1985), the US. a _ 
‘Libya (1986), and the expansion of amns sales to Saudi Arabia (1985-19 ‘ an 
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Initially, both the U.S. and the Iranian governments expected the hostage 
crisis to be resolved relatively quickly. The takeover of the U.S. embassy by a 
group of students loyal to the Ayatollah Khomeini had taken most Iranian offi- 
cals by surprise, and Prime Minister Mehdi Bazargan promised that his govern- 
ment would assure the hostages’ safety and quick release. But the actual politics 
on the ground in Iran were more complicated. Bazargan was one of the more 
moderate leaders in a country still in the midst of consolidating a revolution, 
and he soon lost the internal power struggle to hard-liners close to Khomeint. 
Khomeini threw his support behind the students at the embassy, and the hostages 
quickly became national symbols in Iran, caught up in the new government’ 
determination to prove Iran was capable of defying the United States. 

The United States had long played a highly visible role in Iran, as the PT 
mary ally of the recently deposed Shah. The Shah had ruled Iran since 1941; 
the early 1950s, he had maintained his throne in the face of an emerging democ- 
racy movement only with the help of the CIA. A Westemizing, secular leader. 
the Shah had established a certain base of support among the urban middle classes 
but had maintained his rule through the ruthless suppression of dissent. The 
internal secunty police in Iran, SAVAK, were known for torture and murder, 
they were also known to be trained and funded by the CIA. By the late v7 


the Shah had inspired opposition that included both liberal, secular elemen® 


opposed to his antidemocratic rule and religious leaders opposed to the rapid 
secularization and Westem 
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lxcept for nuclear weapons) in the U.S. arsenal. One analyst has described the 
Nuh's buying frenzy as “a stampede”: in the period between 1972 and 1976, the 
h ordered more than $9 billion worth of U.S. weaponry, including more 
“anced planes, tanks, and artillery than the Iranian amy could easily absorb. 
With this kind of backing, neither U.S. officals nor the Shah himself expected 
gvemment to be overthrown, and certainly not with the extraordinary rapidity 
38. But opposition to the Shah’s rule had mounted significantly in the later 
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‘ ightline, 
when ABC replaced it with the more generic late-night oe aye pees 
anchored by Ted Koppel. In the early months of the broa Seep 1k 
that the hostage specials reached an average of twelve since "1 rompting one 
The show regularly beat The Tonight Show in audience s maaiaie fae ak 
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secretary of state for foreign affairs, “the decision was aoe hostages’ Gt is # 
very visibly concemed president who said in effect that a hn reflection, One 
primary concem of the president of the United States. secs id soll 
ABC staff member made clear the interdependence of news make ag ca 
makers: “We needed a daily news peg. If they had said, ‘No, vg 2 ultimately 
talk about the hostage crisis anymore,’ that show would - by the hos- 
perished.” Regular evening news broadcasts were also tree coverage of 
tages: one analyst has estimated that, over the entire year of “i nae 
the hostages in Iran took up more than 20 percent of all spice a 
ABC, coverage averaged 4.1 minutes out of every 22-minute cine caer 
ABC's initial presentation of the crisis stressed the innocence 0 ved on the 
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humiliating vision of “one American” held captive. As America Held ee 
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image, a constantly invoked symbol, used at least once in most ae Jranian 
the illustrative on-screen icon. Updates on the hostages or a ire im which 
demonstrations and flag burnings were often introduced with this p i image 
became perhaps the single most visible symbol of the crisis overall. 
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outside the gates. The contrast invited those in the Amenican : ee soso 
their own furious bewilderment. d despite the fact ne oie she shabs2 editorials in many major pv 
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but proud mann ing sh 
€, SI y 
hfe miling slightly at the applause that greeted his evocative rendi- 
a nt story of capovity and redemption. 
reporun 

war ee — a hostage crisis took on a different tone when, in Apa 
al pies wie the initial embassy takeover, the U.S. government 
ee y on of the hostages, code-named Operation Eagle's 
from where they th ed for helicopters to be flown to the Iranian desert, 
ha ak fs Ags members of the Delta Force special operations 
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nussion had been aborted isibly shaken President Carter announced that the 
sie ae a Ng one, after three of the helicopters had been 
beer ary Sal oe “s : unction or navigational problems. Then, ® che 

Tehran, one of the Ales ss leave the Desert One staging area outside ° 
planes, killing eight ite nes ar ntally collided with one of the transport 
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In the months followi 
tej i ng the Apni rescue attem 
re ted yea ee for a negotiated end nsing ss pecan caer ~~ m 
ate: es ng rescue had been made impossible, though in fer fia 
Bis Regs Sie on began planning a second try two days after the failure of 
tls cca ng the next months, little else happened to pronuse ho 
The be shar sane “$9 7 
Possibility of cle spare of the hostages’ captivity were dominated by reports of the 
locked el ying From late July to September, a negotiated solution 
Sessing fore ae Burt on September 22, 1980, Iraq invaded Iranian terntory, 
tnd aching nt 4 junctures, including the disputed Shart al-Arab waterway 
Wet convinens :. at ga become the eight-year Iran-Iraq war. Many frauidant 
tte ts an oe oe Iraqi attack was instituted, or at least backed, by the United 
Much more diffi %, lostilities with Iraq made negotiations with the United States 
snelectable and cult. With the hostages still in Tehran, Jimmy Carter proved to be 
onald Reape _ November 4, 1980 (the first anniversary of the embassy attack), 
“ommemorated se the presidental election decisively. Another Christmas passed, 
in television specials and, once again, long interviews with the hos- 
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gamer media attennon to raise public awareness for the protesters cause. 
Ultimately, seventeen demonstrators were arrested and charged with disorderly 
conduct. A photo in the following day’s New York Times under the heading 
“Homosexuals Arrested at AIDS Drug Protest” shows demonstrators lying lump 
classic 1960s-era civil disobedience style, with one protester being dragged away by 
two of New York City’s finest. The demonstrators’ demands, enumerated on 4 
flyer they distributed, revealed detailed knowledge of which corporations and unt 
versities were conducting research on particular AIDS drugs. These ere eo 
veyed the conviction that people with AIDS should play a vital part the or 
making that affected their lives and treatment. The list identified specific individoss 
and insotutions as the “villains” of the AIDS crisis, seeking to make them P¥ lily 
accountable. Drug companies were implored to “Curb your greed!” 
scoring the failure of the Great Communicator to address the epidemic, P 
exhorted, “President Reagan, nobody is in charge!” The AIDS Coalno c 
Unleash Power (ACT UP) had made its first big splash. Ifare 
If urban problems, widening economic inequality, aoe 
received callous treatment in Reagan-era America, the AIDS crisis 
receive any treatment at all. By 1987, what had begun in the early 1 lives: 
ar ‘gay plague” had clained an estimated twenty-five nari ydson 
— ~ as the death of the 1950s and 1960s screen icon Rock seriovs 
igttate ea glen but the epidemic had yet t0 nck agit 
refrained from usin foe Epveeuinent, In his public speeches, Pres isis 
rap aca 4 e term AIDS” for the first six years of the cn a based 
Pp © the worsening epidemic, ACT UP, initially a New *° ng the 


group, functioned as the shock troops of AIDS activism. Quickly becon 


movement's radical i 
cutuung edge, its anger and ir ig ¢ i 


tence, and cr . Jaa 

urgency, ince and militancy prodded targeted institutions ry 

UP’s direct ~~ ts street-level presence, media savvy, and visual imag 
protests also battled the larger issues of prejudice an diseo 


navion surrounding th 
& the AIDS crisis ding the 

a 3 : ng seg? 

transmission, to arguin foie , fom combating myths reg! puaina!? 


“sex positive” outlook. to a Bay conservatives) for the ne change “ 
ACT UP's dramatic bic € sex campaigns and clean needle ¢ renal: < 
Broup created a pal A, € profile told only part of the story nc 
and shared is dens € sense of community for the activists who P? cons 
OF subconsciously ay ihe oe culture. While sometimes dW? UP Pa 
neered innovative Fae ¢ radical activist movements of the 19605, fs ay culo" 
sensibility to esta ‘enc and organizational strategies infused Wit? ? 


blish Ye sale 
MS Own distinctive brand of activisin. 
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for the living; you have become a funeral home.” Several ACT UP members 
have quibbled with this iconic account, citing the GMHC'’s service to the com- 
ss of people with AIDS as a vital form of actrisin in its own nght and 
Pointing to the role of activists other than Kramer im ACT UP’s founding. 
What is clear is that while the GMHC stressed a multifaceted approach to the 
Prevention, treatment, and cure of AIDS/HIV, ACT UP's mission explicitly 
called for direct action protest and public demonstranon. 

From the very beginning, ACT UP’s protests combmed direct acon and avil 
disobedience with a heavy dose of theatrics, suggesting that ACT UP pnincipals had 
leaned a lesson or two from their forebears about using symbolic politics to rawse 
aig awareness and attract media attention. At the inital Wall Street demonstra- 

Sn, the group hung an effigy of the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) com- 
ae Frank Young. It also staged “die-ins,” including one in Chicago chat 
“hoed Vietnam War-era theatrical protests such as the Living Theatre's “Plague 
Plece and the Guerrilla Art Action Group’s “Blood Bath.” Somenmes ACT Ae 
FW i from the theater-as-politics playbook of 1960s mckster a ten 
ties 'pples and Diggers, who mounted such absurdist spectacles ee i regain 
. ae President and staging a “Death of Money” parade in re ine tg 
Sode my dramatize radical critiques of mainstream. politics and values. an tal 
cured i Uy infiltrated the Republican National Convention yee vie 
Nate By ingratiating themselves with the Kinko's staff. a mn fe oa d posed 3s 
Repubhen” theatre ruse, ACT UP member invented ee Club where 
. Publican women to gain admuttance t0 a Republican Women s one 
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ed authority and con- 
ond part of the chant, 
ded the groups 
ders to “fight 


words for which that acronym stood. Its actions provok 
fronted the general public’s ingrained prejudices. The sec 
“Fight back!” conveyed the sense of opposition that perva 
actions. ACT UP urged demonstrators and sympathetic bystanae! “ift 
back” and actively combat authorities and institutions that inhibited a nt 
and effective response to the AIDS crisis. Moreover, the rhetoric of te 
back” captured the adversarial relationship ACT UP had with the ae 
administration and the FDA, opponents that had already proven hostile. e 
be a movement activist during Reagan/Bush was to work in the Resistan he 
one member wrote. It required a daily “war to influence policy and widen 
public space to live as lesbian, gay, and bisexual people.” 


In October 1988 more than a thousand demonstrators disrupted business 7 ~ 
at the FDA’s Rockville, Maryland, headquarters, in an action called Seize 

trol of the FDA that resulted in 176 arrests. Activists targeted the ign for 
federal government agency most responsible for testing and approving Ne for 
AIDS treatment, contending that its laggard approval process was respons! UP’s 


a mounting cost in the liy. bs oe of A 
detiiag ye ¢ lives of their friends and loved ones. One hen the 


EDA cited 


I 
Ses oe AIDS activists countered that people already dying - FDA 
headquarters ter Promising experimental drugs. With its action _ ze of 
dally ‘Aihs i = UP blamed a dysfunctional bureaucracy for he e three 
corpses and “as eae UP placards trenchantly featured the skulls iLLING: 
The FDA ns © inscription TIME IsN’T THE ONLY THING THE FDA 1S BY Cregg 
Bordowitz bers ‘4 Sgnaled a change within the dynamics of A UP. io 
rp Mt shifted “the group away from a defensive pose m of 


offensive Posture.” At the FDA 


© conservatiy 
© cultural 
and came up with “ U. 
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FDA.” Harrington’s remarks underscore how ACT UP’s internal educational 
Process represented a kind of AIDS treatment consciousness-raising designed in 
turn to promote a media-friendly public message. To this end, ACT UP’s Media 
Committee prepared a detailed press kit that alerted the media to the group’s 
conviction that experimental new AIDS therapies constituted a crucial compo- 
nent of health care and that people with AIDS ought to be entitled to access to 
these therapies as a right. 

Echoing one of the main tenets of 1960s-style participatory democracy— 
that ordinary citizens ought to be involved in the critical decision making that 
affects their lives—Bordowitz pointed to ACT UP’s placement of people with 
AIDS at the forefront of public discussion as one of the group’s major accom- 
Plishments. Prior to ACT UP, discussion of AIDS treatment had been domi- 
rip by the technical jargon of the scientific/medical community, bureaucratic 
rola institutions, and politicians revving up homophobic, socially conser- 

€ constituencies by calling for mandatory testing. Within a year after the 
Protest, the FDA and NIH increasingly allowed people with AIDS to take part 
vaio surrounding the drug approval process and even came to seck ae 

Pation. ACT UP, Bordowitz explained, had “wrested control of the 
tc a sig! Sie “Manals Ot the night peep part sige 
Ments th People with the disease itself. Rather than simp. ~ a eile cea 
trol of ye me to assaults from the right,” ACT UP a fapenctiee: 
“We ee. DA and, in Bordowitz’s words, “ran the are uf nl Sage 
credib} _We weren’t actually going to do that,” he expiain maak Bordowite 
Mean Y Important to stay on point with that rhetoric. ae 

t by this reflected ACT UP's desire form the language surrounding 

s desire to transton 


th 
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Target City Hall, like Seize Control of the FDA, demonstrated a surprising 
potential for activism to convey complex messages about socioeconomic inequal- 
ity, municipal governance, and an alarming health-care crisis. At the street level, 
however, it remained a direct action protest that disrupted the public space with 
noise, blocked traffic, and paraded banners to dramatize the cause.... 
Many of the most memorable images associated with AJDS activism emanated 
from Gran Fury, a collective associated with ACT UP who were committed (0 
making “guermilla art” to raise public awareness of issues affecting people living 
with AIDS. Though Gran Fury took its name from the Plymouth model widely 
used as an undercover police cruiser in New York City, the name also evoke 
the cathartic anger that the ACT UP acronym embodied. The collaboration © 
some of its artists predated the name Gran Fury and even the establishment © 
ACT UP itself. In 1986 several artists who later became Gran Fury designed # 
poster that eventually became the iconic image of AIDS activism. It showed 3 
pink tnangle, referencing the Nazi symbol for homosexual prisone?, has 
SILENCE = DEATH written in large white capital letters undemeath, all against ‘ 
black background. Below the “Silence = Death” message, in smaller white let- 
tering, the fine print detailed the rationale for this equation: “Why +s R eet 

silent about AIDS? What is really going on at the Centers for Disease Contre’ 
the Federal Drug Administration, and the Vatican? Gays and lesbians are m 
eo fe Use your power ... Vote ... Boycott ... Defend youre i 
ee a Se into action.” The poster used the postmodem ee ma 
language to piedice fete gnizable symbols and juxtaposing them wr plemati= 
AIDS activism, appe: ves meanings. Silence = Death came [0 ae ted and 
redeployed pro appearing on T-shirts, buttons, and stickers. Jt was 3@3P_ he oF 
recepioyed prodigiously for demonstrati ; ning a bright lig 
individuals and institutions rei rations and actions, shining 
After ACT UP’s 1987 aa as “silent.” Gran 
ounding, members of what later became Up men 
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oe the nieia es title referenced. Ronald Reagan was also repre- 
tionally shest concrete s lab underneath his photographic image was left inten- 
aK to symbolize his crime as one of silence. The Silence = Death 
ee this point, displayed in full neon signage above the rest of 
Tail em The artists concluded that the best way to hold these figures 
Silence a gts to metaphorically put them on trial, and so, continuing 
emplo ms eath’s appropriation of Holocaust imagery, Let the Record Show 
iceeys ; a photomural of the Nuremberg trials as a backdrop to suggest a con- 
AIDS te the fatal implications of the Reagan administration's lack of an 
of Erhace wily the callousness of American society at large, especially on the part 
Tvatives, and Nazi war criminals. 
7 be Let the Record Show artists developed a creative process 
1960. Cig ay examples of activist visual art of the Vietnam tear 
War ith, os Workers’ Coalition (AWC) voiced its political aes is 
Memb a special focus on the war's effect on the art world 1 ‘ in apt 
= ers Operated. Like the AWC, the Let the Record Show colla ee of a 
Sage me non-commiodifiable” art that could deliver a je eS eae 
remarked Tesist commercial co-optation. As Gran Fury s ; “ sone 
tesold ¢d, “There's not going to be any art product at the end o noes 
Bave and could accumulate in value.” Their aesthetic drew from van et 
ey precedence. The group’s style eschewed the ee See 
to “om ©n originality, giving prionty to the need to = pine rage 
Came P and look at stuff.” Marlene McCarty explained, e “ Se ti 
Gran  eether and said, ‘We're going to make art. Rely” ewe 
“raw Hy S goal was to deliver messages to the aera of political com 
Mitment Retseraics tal nap pease, Tita pone of the 1960s, the Let the 
ord aie aesthetics echoed the art world bilizing a far wider visua 
artists and later Gran Fury succeeded i me 
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Gran Fury’s most notorious images, featuring an erect penis with the provocative 
admonition MEN: USE CONDOMS OR BEAT IT to counter the media stereotype of 
AIDS as a prohibitively gay male disease. The message AIDS KILLS WOMEN 
highlighted that point at the bottom of the poster. 

Another Gran Fury poster positioned a bloody red handprint between the 
broad agitprop accusation THE GOVERNMENT HAS BLOOD ON ITS HANDS at the top 
of the poster and a factoid highlighting the crisis’s severity—ONE AIDS DEATH 
EVERY HALF HOUR—at the bottom. Appearing originally in poster form, “The 
Goverment Has Blood on Its Hands” was then reproduced in diverse formats, 
such as on T-shirts and stickers that were sold in an ACT UP gift shop. Gran 
Fury excerpted the “Men: Use Condoms or Beat It” line from “Sexism Reats 
Its rie rp Head” and created a popular and highly visible sticker with this 
se y barb So. while Gran Fury eschewed making commodifiable art, its mem- 

Were not averse to making commodifiable paraphernalia to bankroll AIDS 
activism and disseminate its ideas to a wider audience. 
anne + art critic Lucy Lippard’s observation that artists “are a 
“tng - ae ie aeet thinking or action,” Gran Fury enjoyed a “agen 
Oral history neaeae with Anes capi crap scot 8? poet see: rie 
enthusiasm for workin lect af er suBgest eat mpecbers Rs as 
aati Gein 1B CO ectively played a vital role in this longevity: bw ; 
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Gran Fury’ . 
ences citdlde the a “| deploying unlagery in public venues to reach new audi- 
Paign. The grou world was epitomized by the 1989 Kissing Doesn’t Kill cam- 
San Francisco phos on panels on buses in cities including New York, Chicago, 
fom mo deve shea: ashington, D.C. The panels’ design borrowed substantially 
t famously feature ae Particularly the United Colors of Benetton campaign 
tural amay of back groups of children and young adults representing a multicul- 
ising Doesn’t Kil ae to sell its sweaters, scarves, hats, and other vestments. 
®netton ads, but G Oregrounded three multiethnic couples kissing to evoke the 
“me-sex couples Abou wri added a new twist—two of the three couples were 
Gran Fury plac 4 h ave the male-female, male-male, and female-female couples, 
Smaller text rt — heading KISSING DOESN’T KILL? GREED AND INDIFFERENCE BO. 
"sponsible: we specific sectors of American society that ACT UP deemed 
Nake AIDS Orporate Greed, Government Inaction, and Public Indifference 
Gran Fy 's : Political Crisis.” Kissing Doesn't Kill displayed the full range of 
liner that re se and rhetorical skill. It featured a quintessential snappy one- 
Tedirected a et cate public misinformation about how AIDS was transmutted, 1t 
<countability toward powerful institutions and away from victims, and 


Y ado ti ; 
~~ hag “sual feel of hip advertising, it broached new audiences, enticing 
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g in the balance. In 
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the overlapping political and sexual energies of the meetings—‘There is al kinds 
of cruising going on on the sides, and eye catching and chattiness”—praising the 
group’s remarkable mixture of intellectual ferment and passion and “erotic 
energy.” Though some ACT UP-ers, such as Gedalia Braverman, focused exclu- 
sively on activism, citing a need “to attend to it as business” and explaining an 
this “wasn’t a place for sexual exploits and to get laid all the time and meet ei 
guys,” oral history interviews indicate that this compartmentalization of 4 
and sexuality was a minority position within ACT UP. As Jean Carlomusto a 
it, “We were negotiating with these issues of sexual attraction between Mf 
group all the time, and it crossed boundaries ... The men were having Y 
with the men, the women were having sex with the women, men and wore 
were having sex with each other. It came down to the Emma Goldman mee 
‘If 1 can’t dance, | don’t want your revolution.’ If we can’t fuck, what - 3 
doing here?” This vision of sexuality as an integral part of a political and ¥ ad 
inovement echoed the 1960s counterculture’s emphasis on sexual revolution 
pe kd = sen calenel transformation it sought. Bes aint? 
tas Aris eta SEX beration, ACT UP's expressions ‘of 0% ad 
€pidemuc took on a different tenor as many of their friends pa media 
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sexual attraction, even amid tremendous anger and grief. At one gay pnde party 
during a stiflingly hot summer evening, several ACT UP partygoers spontane- 
ously jumped into the baby pool at nearby Tompkins Square Park. They 
tetumed to the party “half naked and dripping wet.” Henceforth, this “bunch 
of boys” became famously known as the “Swim Teami” within ACT UP. Tom 
Kalin referred to the Swim Team as a “micro-culture” within ACT UP, nonng 
that they were “considered to be physically attractive boys—almost exclusively 
White, almost exclusively symmetrical in muscle, almost exclusively with versions 
of the ’50s rockabilly haircut ... who knew how to wear, with exact perfection, 
Ei black wide belts and the tom jeans and the combat boots and the T-shirts. 
% > Were the collective object of desire in the room,” Kaba ee oe 
fe. the Swim Team represented a “buff kind of gorgeous” that cont 
* Public image of ACT UP as a sexy group. sive 
2 ar from, a quaint sidebar of ACT UP’s movement culture, such Sa ed 
nations infused the group’s public politics with vital energy. Ei i poli 
cal aeeative and homophobic elements within the 1980s beer macy ey 
men * ney Which encouraged an “easy slippage” ue may sdb page ht 
ne Setting sick with AIDS to indicting gay sexu to “move toward 
moral ha Kendall Thomas saw this as reflecting the eines ACT UP 
aauhed public discussions of gay sexuality amid the ra 's rising influence 
in Sis this moralism—which reflected the Christian Rig i cultural politics 
ie Ic life during the Reagan-Bush years—with a Pneet 4 ACT UP's 
‘iced sexual pleasure and sexual play. Thomas as 
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3 the realm 
litical action—in any political action. I thought fone pis onead 
me has d shallow platitudes.” By contrast, eer oung people 
Beh otc hin thei ACT UP: “I was in a room full , as apolitical, 
ne Dds'y sitiecise to the media’s view that our agi fold run for 
erie and matenalistic. And anybody could speak, eet pes an achieve- 
office—it was like ancient Athens.” That ACT UP ean’ “e was overwhell- 
ment at a time when the nation’s mainstream politica bec in pees 
ingly arrayed against them testifies to the group’s remar 
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Late Capitalism and the Ruse of 
Globalization: Work, Labor, and 
Inequality in the New Century 
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Seven careers—much less jobs—over the course of their working lives. The new economy 


compared to the economy of the 1950s and 1960s, which had 
fostered Srowing equality and the expansion of the 
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4i1 
LATE CAPITALISM AND THE RISE OF GLOBALIZATION 


had provoked worldwide protests against both dominant financial SP ack 
and the governments that provided them backing. Coordinating rise York 
Protests was the “Occupy” movement, which held its first reir bests and the 
City in September 2011 and spread quickly throughout the Unite d on behalf of 
World. Speaking out against the skewed distribution of wealth an ued a declara- 
What it called the “ninety-nine percent,” the Occupy ad (Document 7) 
"on on September 29, 2011 (Document 6). The final seas aX ieee 
thee xcerPt from a New York Times article published in January 2 workers assem- 
the dangerous working conditions in the factories where Chinese ae the Aro 
bled the Apple iPads and iPhones coveted by relepanns 4 os tll of its products 
~"Poration had long capitalized on its origins in ee. clear that when it 
Included 4 “Designed in California” label), but the article nee  aaaee dis 
“ame to the Pursuit of cheap labor, the company was hardly 
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positioning system. It is an insurance company in Iowa that uses software to 
flatten managerial hierarchies and give its workers broader responsibilities and 
autonomy. It is a textile finn in Georgia that uses the Internet to take order 
from customers around the world. 

It is also as much about new organizational models as it is about new 
technologies. The New Economy is the Miller brewery in Trenton, Ohio, 
Which produces 50 percent more beer per worker than the company’s next 
most-productive facility, in Part because a lean, 13-member crew has been 
trained to work in teams to handle the overnight shift with no oversight.... 
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Today, though the foundations for the New Economy are in place, wide- 
spread benefits haven’t yet been realized. Despite job growth, low unemploy- 
ment, and other notable signs of economic progress—and despite gushing press 
accounts of fabulous new wealth and Opportunities—a central paradox of the 
‘merging New Economy is that the 1980s and 1990s have seen producuvity 
and per capita GDP growth rates languish in the 1.25 percent range, while 
rei inequality has grown. Our challenge is to create a progressive economuc 
Policy framework that will encourage a new era of higher growth, while pro- 
moting and enabling a broad-based prosperity that produces the widest possible 
Winner's circle. 
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the “image,” the high-traffic comer area. I learn, in a couple of hours of 
scattered exchanges, that Melissa was a waitress before this job, that her husband 
works in construction and her children are grown. There have been some disor- 
ganized patches in her life—an out-of-wedlock child, a problem with aicabet 
and drugs—but that’s all over now that she has given her life to Christ. 
__, Our job, it emerges in fragments throughout the day, is to keep ladies’ weat 
shoppable.” Sure, we help customers (who are increasingly called “guests” a 
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Then, when I have the layout memorized, it suddenly changes. On my third 
morning I find, after a few futile searches, that the Russ shirt-and-short combinations 
have edged Kathie Lee out of her image. When I groaningly accuse Ellie of trying 
{0 tick me into thinking I’m getting Alzheimer’s, she’s genuinely apologenc, 
explaining that the average customer shops the store three times a week, so you 
heed to have the element of surprise. Besides, the layout is about the only thing she 
“™® control, since the clothes and at least the starting prices are all determined by 

home office in Arkansas, So as fast as I can memorize, she furiously eat 
P Y first Tesponse to the work is disappointment and a kind of ors ao 
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she doesn't order, she asks. Not so, though, with young Howard—assistatt 
manager Howard, as he is uniformly called—-who rules over all of softlines, includ- 
Ing infants’, children’s, men’s, accessories, and underwear. On my first day, | am 
called off the floor to an associates’ meeting, where he spends ten minutes srt 
attendance, fixing each of us with his unnerving Tom Cruise-style smile, in which 
the brows come together as the corners of the mouth tum up, then rev 
(where have I heard this before?) his “pet peeve”: associates standing around talk- 
ing Co one another, which 1s, of course, a prime example of time theft... 
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TABLE i Average Real Family Income 1950-2002 by Fifths (Twenty 


Percent) and Top 5% of Families 
Re eer eg el 


Percent Percent 


Change Change 


Quintile 1950 1970 1980 2002 1950-1980 1980-2002 
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to default, Job loss, unexpected medical expenses, divorce—all of these can leave a 
homeowner unable to make mortgage payments. And if the house is worth less than 
the mongage, there is no way to make the lender whole. 
cat = severity of the housing bust sank in, it became clear that lenders 
back Ose a lot of money, and so would the investors who bought morgage- 
cked securities. But why should we cry for these people, as opposed to the 
oes themselves? After all, the end of the housing bubble will probably, 
€n the final reckoning is made, have wiped out about $8 milion of wealth. Of 
dar $7 trillion will have been losses to homeowners, and only about 
nhlon losses to investors. Why obsess about that $1 trillion? f 
System “answer is, because it has triggered the collapse of the shadow banking 
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7. The New York Times Exposes begat 
Conditions of Chinese Factories where Apple 
Products Are Assembled, 2012 
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injured after they were ordered to use a poisonous chemical to clean iPhone 
screens. Within seven months last year, two explosions at iPad factories, includ- 
ing in Chengdu, killed four people and injured 77. Before those blasts, App . 
had been alerted to hazardous conditions inside the Chengdu plant, according 
to a Chinese group that published that warning. 

“If Apple was warmed, and didn’t act, that’s reprehensible,” said Nicholas 
Ashford, a former chairman of the National Advisory Committee on Occup ational 
= and Health, a group that advises the United States Labor Department. “But 
what's morally repugnant in one country is accepted business practices in another, 
and companies take advantage of that.” i 

Apple is not the only electronics company doing business within a troubling 
supply system. Bleak working conditions have been documented at factoné 


Nokia, Sony, Toshiba and others. 
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vem works for us. Suppliers would change everything tomorrow if Apple told 
them they didn’t have another choice.” 

“Ifhalf of iPhones were malfunctioning, do you think Apple would let st go 
on for four years?” the executive asked. 

Apple, in its published reports, has said it requires every discovered labor 
rolation to be remedied, and suppliers that refuse are terminated. Privately, 
wever, some former executives concede that finding new suppliers is time- 
te and costly. Foxconn is one of the few manufacturers in the way 
von oe to build sufficient numbers of iPhones and aK sai eT 
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Unmade in America: The True Cost 
of a Global Assembly Line 


BARRY LYNN 
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os ‘ Flextronics, Even high-end manufacturers such as Sony and IBM can’t 
“oughing off a factory or four. 
the 1990, che, really, to compete with a company like Cisco Systems, wien 
Ment, and ~ a to be the world’s largest manufacturer of ene res il 
ng a5 4 * sie a time the most highly valued corporation in the wa y se 
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Yet by the middle of the next decade evidence began to mount that these 
grand reforms would never deliver all the promised economic benefits. Some 
pices fell, but others rose. Foreign companies brought higher-quality products, 
but they manufactured fewer in-country. Hyperinflation was indeed choked off, 
but so too was growth. Not that we bothered to notice. Sure, Doonesbury made 4 
few of us question what shoes we wore on our feet, and, yes, we did eee 
Kathe Lee cry, but how many of us actually cwisted around to check what wis 
pnnted on the labels of our underwear? Crises came—Mexico in "94, Asia 10 i 
Russta in ’98, Argentina again and again—but our cars grew brawnier, our col 
Puters grew brainier, and all this new wealth burdened us with new en 
challenges. What would a soarmg Nasdaq do to our core values? How 
Would we spoil the children? 

By the late Clinton years, globalization had come to mean simply that 
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4 multinational institution, so that neither Germany nor France could ever build 
ome maaan of weapons without the other being aware and, presumably, able to 
Stop it. Despite the strong backing of the Truman Administration, it took the 
French govemmment two years to gain approval for the plan, which grew to include 
the coal and steel industries of Belgium, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. 
oy amidst the rubble and economic destitution left by the war, opposition ro the 
yee strong and complex. Conununists throughout Westem ae fits 
Fre scp Jtalian steelmakers, Belgian coal-mining companies, swere8 
u? Nationalists denounced the plan. The British wailed, then opt ? 
own steel and coal industries independent. All the while, these newly ee 
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ones away? China 
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Then there is China, Thirteen years ago, Francis Fukuyama wrote an essay 
called “The End of History?” 


Human political thought, he argued, had aie 
at last through the gates of a Hegelian heaven. Political perfection would sr 
more be defined as Liberal Democracy supported by a capitalistic economuc syst id's 
Published during the summer of Tiananmen, when it seemed that all ra ily) set 
authontarian regimes were withering away, the article (perhaps unintention moh 
the tone for an American triumphalism that did not crest until well after tie eve 
Union collapsed in 1991. Yer atop the seas of champagne that engulfed the oe ¥e 
those days there floated an ark with so little in its hold, and so much bloo 
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72 
It was a sentiment that would have rung true for Jolene ae sien 
moved from Salem, Missouri, to Benton, Illinois. Ms. Kinze ed only the 
Wal-Mart #27 in Salem, a small but successful store a loal country sta- 
Previous year. The Salem Wal-Mart was a lively work ages? fe ; Easter employees 
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individual 
The classic rural goal of family subsistence—as opposed Nae baer 
advancement—meant that some early Wal-Mart ae, at bo ancarity, 
Arkansas evaluated their Jobs in terms of their overall contni heats I was not 
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Nonalj ization” of the Middle East, A West at 
a ausm and hence “re-Islamization” 0 Boris Yeltsin’s country. A V iis 
e ies ee i ie) ire, 
the, €sternization versus Russianization a t increasingly have the des 
Sof: a 
with Of its Power confronts noe Weets on-Western ways.... hence less 
“a © Fesources to shapé the warld in rs are less mutable = the former 
a ifferences 3 : n 
€a5]] th, Cultural characteristics and aor al and economic ones. 
Soy Promised and resolved than politic 
Wier U ‘ 


and 
e@ poor 
-an becom 
e rich cat come 
Mon Communists can become democrats, th cannot be 

, al 


Azenis are 
jans and Pe h side 
An : oF rich, but Russians cannot become ee y question was eee conflicts 
"enians, In class and ideological conflicts, the ey d change sides, [n iat 
beter “nd people could and did choose sides en That is a given Se 1, the 
ple cor + oti? Sudan, 
fen oe P . “What are y' 5 tO the ; 
IZat > question is ‘ » Caucasu e char 
Win. Be a ae sy ive from Bosnia to the oa head. Even ve erson 
Mig Nswer ; rs bites toms : ee can mean a bullet a imong people. a 
” ° 10 ively 3 0 
thn reli; . ae Are s sharply and exclusive oo a citizen of CW 
. on nates shi eve 
tie hale From sd) hate Arab and ceenpeetd Muslim. f total trade 
ata q ra ake ‘ ait jons 0 + 
ES More difficult to be half-Catholic ne The prop ee cent to 59 per 
thas ta] » €conomic regionalism is prea from 51 per ent to 36 per 
Were ; 980 an 32 pee ikely to 
Te intrares; tween 19 ia, and 32 -s js likely 
“ene Cae gional rose = ercent in East Asia, conomic blocs ic region- 
by Pe, 33 percent to Pp ce of regional ¢ sssful econontl ger 
rating orth America. The et ge one hand, succe ther hand, ¢¢° 
wall pacts in the future. On ‘ousness, 1 the 0 on civilization. 
ty Tey vilization-consciousness. onun 
Bion): Inforce civilization-co dinac 
alis an it is roote 
m May succeed only when tt! 
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4. § 
nates Al Gore Calls for New Focus 
n the Environment, 1992 


... The edif 
ce of civilizati 
: zation has 
ever mor nas becom co Bs 
<i e elaborate, we feel in rome astonishingly complex, but as it grows 
ne sense, civilization itself | creasingly distant from our roots in the earth In 
— of nature to an cit Bera fs joumey from its foundations 1 the 
me of our own imitativ. r more contrived, controlled, and manufacture 
€ pnce has been high Sie and sometimes arrogant design And in my 
conn . so ‘ , 
vt ectedness to the rest — point during this journey we lost our feeling ° 
ique and powerful as to b nature. We now dare to wonder: Are we 9 
re aay of us act—and ee ee separate from the earth? 
San ; . ; 
thes rm yi € earth as a collectior : if the answer is yes. It 1s NOW allt 
orga leir usefulness at the n 1 of “resources” having an intrinsic value no 
a es our knowledge Fekete Thanks in part to the scientific revolunon. ** 
Lnpo sume that the connect € natural world into smaller and smaller segmei? 
portant. In our fascinatior — between these separate compartments aren't? , 
im 1 with the parts of nature, we forget t whole 
Ppective begi : , 
nous parts begins with a view of the whole, 
Tr of nature — : / owe! 
sist over time, B ¢ interact in patterns that tend 
a from hum a ne perspective cannot treat the wo id 
i an civilization; 00, 
imately means also | ae we are part of the whole ¢ sor 
ooking at ourselves. And if we 40 “ the 
2 


oo easy © 
i jarget 


whol N part of 
e nature : 
the ui x3 nature—that ure has an increasingl 
tdes—the we are, in ef gly powe 
n we . in effect, a natural force just like the Wie 
re chreate™ 


to pu will 
sh ¢ mu Not be ¢ 
he earth 6 be able to see | 
UF Perspecti ut of balance ¢ how dangerausly W" © 
4e unwil]; ective is b 
y ad jen 
our ome to look Ne phe sang in another way 4s well. TO? ee : 
r 4 S ! 
cS a grandchildre ignpeiges to see the effect of our actions “ie! 
begin : uture, n. lam co 4 ] ye ost 
vite None nvinced that many people? we ! 
Sense to aes act as if our fy m virtually every facet of our civilizatiO? spot 
Towing ad exclusively o ture 1s now so much in doubt that mare“ 
endency to dis n our current needs and short-te™! problert 
count the value of i e for rhe 
e of investments 04! fiz" 


ealth 
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Every education i <j 
ronment has Like peared ce journey, and my study of the global envi- 
motives and precmnconge ny ee of the ways in which political 
Stes ghee Goh ces eae te have helped to create the crisis and now frus- 
same principles that mn | h ee eS ine at MDE cf bie 
sentens Satan i. oc t : healthy balance of elements in the global envi- 
tem. In my view, how spencer yhe posing wept oe 
saetilacann, ike ee ~~ our system 1s on the verge of losing its essential 
Rihana ce ies one rier so much one of policy failures: much more 
icsi Faw cicieueaetee es of candor, evasions of responsibility, and timidity of 
waste tide ta tie too many of us in govemment. More than anything 
shih esate odie eee ener a has led me to realize the extent to which 
petro +a Bile urse is ocused on the shortest of short-term values and 
merican people to join us politicians in avoiding the most 


important 3 
ant issue ; 
les and postponing the really difficult choices... 


a “Contract with America,” 1994 


5. Republicans Propose 


The 
Contract’s Core Principles 
The C 
ontra i 
tract with America is rooted in 3 core pnnciples: 
Ac eqs 
ee Te government 1s too big and spends too much, and 
b ongress and unelected bureaucrats have become $0 entrenched [as] to 
€ unresponsive to the public chey are supposed to serve The GOP 
contract restores accountability to government. 
Responsibility—Bigger government and more federal programs usurp 
personal responsibility from families and individuals, The GOP contract 


restores a proper balance benween government and personal 


responsibility. 

Opportunity—The American Dream 1s out of the reach of coo MMny 
farnilies because Of burdensome government regulations and hanh tax 
luws. The GOP contract restores the Amencan dream. 


and as ciazents secking 
bue even more 
d their elected 


T 
he Contract 
peacives 


As Republi 

to Republican Members of the House of Repres¢ 
if Join that body we propose not just to change 
rere? 
Portant, to restore the bonds of trust becween f 


representatives. 

bees is why, in the ¢ 
agenda for national re 

cuon offer ¢ 

House 

ne change 


its policies, 
he people 37 


we offer instead 4 
yrumnent with no fine pant 
r decades of one-party 
]] cramsformn the way 


ra of official evasio# and postunng, 
newal, 2 6 
he chance. 


neeen coil 
after fou 
ar wi 


majorry th cahe 
e end of government (hit 


would be th 


fi This year’s ele 
1 
"A to bnng, to the 
i 
igress works. That histo 


anew 


ae 
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Mww.newt org/eonersct he. 
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is too big, too intrusive 
Par Era ’ d too . 2 
beginning of ro easy with the public’s mo 
eters a ‘Congress that respects the values sag: — be the 
os family. and shares the faith of the 
ike Lincoln, our first R. 
in the righr, : epublican president, we in “with f 
gress. To mae sit ws to see the right.” To ies coca ttt = 
many tie a. of scandal and disgrace. To mak Se eid 
rs peop e govern themselves ake us all proud again of the 
: n the first day of . 
acs tey poe Citi ee will 
je Oo} ; ‘ 
st of the American people in Pa SAR SEA ae at restoring the faith and 


FIRST, re 
s require all laws that 
s equally to the care apply to the rest of the country also apply 
ECOND, sele 
2 ct ] 
prehensive vale nroe independent auditing firm to conduct a com- 
of Congress for waste, fraud, or abuse; 


THIRD 
» cut the numb 
er of i 
ss ice House committees, and cut committee staff by 
URTH, limi 
eet ae = the terms of all committee chairs 
? the casty 
TH ting of proxy votes in committee: 


SIXTH, requi 
» fequire committee meeti 
eet 
ts la require a decree ngs to be open to the public; 
HTH, guarantee an h 
implementing zero ba 


$s majori 
os. majority vote to pass a tax increase, 
sta ; 
ey ccounting of our Federal Budget by 
ne budgeting, 
ng tO 


ch to be given full and open debate, €4¢ 


A balanced budget/tax limitation amen” 


eto 
em Rit a fiscal responsibility to an © 
ve under the same budget constrains 


1.T i 

hin we Responsibility A 

as a legislatve line-it Ne 
ntrol Congress, requir ie 

as families and heinge . 


2. The Takin 
B 
stronger tcuth-ae a 


3. The Person 
ve al Res ibilj 
(Aid by Prohibiting well ibility Act. Discou i 
0 Families with D are CO minor mot} Bae eee 
pendent Children} f ers and denying increas” wel: 
or additional children while * dour 


fare 
» CUt spend; 
‘ ing for w 
elfare 
: 
Reig and enact a tough rwo-years# 
Promote individual responsibility: 
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4.T A + 

Nie ese Reinforcement Act. Child support enforcement, tax incen- 
stronger aa ion, strengthening rights of parents in their children’s education, 
reinforce th pormography laws, and an elderly dependent care GX credit to 
e central role of families in American society- 


5. Th F 
begin a American Dream Restoration Act. A $500 per child tx ae 
Ings Vidi of the marriage tax penalty, and creation of American Dream acl 
unts to provide middle class tax relief. 
nder UN com 


No U.S. troops Une" 
r national secunty funding © 
edibility around the world. 


6. Th 

. The Nati 

mand ie ica Security Restoration Act. 

strengthen restoration of the essential parts of oH 
our national defense and maintain our <T 


Th 
» the : 3 j 
Which ei Citizens Fairness Act. Ruse the Social ae 3 cax hikes 
Social Se nendly forces seniors out of the work force, TéP® : -term care ysur- 
Ace to ape benefits, and provide tax incentives for pavate os er the yeas 
et Older Americans keep more of what they have ont 
— ncen- 
" ines B 
e 
tives, nash Creation and Wage Enhancement . risk nent/co 
ital 99; : very ° 
benef; © al gains cut and indexation, neutral ae oe +t, and unfunde 
latory Fie® 


ent 
analvs; 
Ndate mi strengthening the Rest a 
eform to create jobs and raise worker WaB™™ ble 
» Jaws, © eason 


xT 

he “7 osel pays » end- 
imits on ommon Sense Leg al Reform Act. abit Jaws © stem) che ¢ 
\ Punitive damages, and reform © een 


f pro 
t wa 
€e of litigation, 


10, > 
. h ‘a 
tee * Citizen Legislature Act. 
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Iicians with citizen legislato®- 
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se Budget bp ond the Fede pill 
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> yes ¥ 
budget sav me ensure th 
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€ 
sd above: » end 
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hy We will ; 
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We see the benefits of American leadership in the progress now being made 
in Bosnia. In recent weeks, our military muscle through NATO, our determined 
diplomacy throughout the region, have brought the parties closer to a eect 
than at any time since this terrible war began 4 years ago. Yesterday, ae 
to produce an agreement on a Bosnia-wide cease-fire. Now, the parties sade 
come to the United States to pursue their peace talks mediated by our negotiat- 
ing team and our European and Russian counterparts. will 

We have a long Way to go, and there’s no guarantee of success. But we ¥ es 
use every ounce of our influence to help the parties make a peace that pene 
Bosnia as a single democratic state and protects the rights of all citizens, regar 
of their ethnic group.... White 

We also saw the benefits of America’s leadership last week at the the 
House where leaders from all over the Middle East gathered to suppor ie 
agreement between Israel and the Palestinian Authonity. For nearly a balk-cen the 
now, Democratic and Republican administrations have worked to seer On 
cause of peace in the Middle East. The credit here belongs to the por orts 
But we should all be Proud that at critical moments along the way, Our © 

helped to make the difference between failure and success. : tional 
It was almost exactly a year ago that the United States led the age i“ 
effort to Temove Haiti’s military Tegime and give the people of nai ; wi 
chance at democracy. We've succeeded because we've backed ST os 
¥ with force. We've succeeded because We aii 
moOcracy in our own hemisphere was right for ne 
America, 
in Bosnia, the Middle East, and Haiti and elsewher 


e have 
Tequire “ 
quired investments of tume and energy and resources. They’ve requ} ry The) 


tent di , rk 2 
"ia diplomacy and the measured use of the world’s strongest mulita ended 
Mave required both deten 


and to work wij ‘ mination and flexibility in our efforts to ioe ae ; 
ter With other nations. And sometimes they've called on ¥ frat 
ecisions that Were, of necessity, unpopular in the short run, know!ng anes 
antag vi NOt come in days or te but in months or years. ee ee 
to be ate a nat for many Americans to understand asad he b 
Seat ct Nany decisions did nght after World War II, withou cold wat 
world 5 ork, the kind of framework the bipolar 
provi ’ years, 9 mani- 
By of the present day, there seems C0 ” Me ro droP 
orld in which we're living. We ae ersiste" 
‘ and pursue, based on trial and error od Pocrac’" 
peace, and min that advances our values of freedom an 
We 
More th 
Jeadershj 
Eleanor 
both D 


cP 
responsibiliry of the world’s wa es 
that the birth of bipartisan support vo izatio” 2 
des with the founding of this OTE™ erica 
ndell Willkie in 1941 when for the fint am® moderste™ 
“publicans, liberals and conservatives 2? 


lead in the world. 
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The results of that responsible leadership were truly stunning: victory in the 
War and the construction of a post-cold-war world. Not with abstract dogma but 
“gun, over a 5-year period, basing experience on new realities, through trial and 
eror with a relentless pursuit of our own values, we created NATO, the Marshall 
plan, Bretton Woods, the institutions that kept the peace in Europe, avoided 
nuclear conflict, helped to spread democracy, brought us unparalleled prosperity, 
and ultimately ensured the taumph of freedom in the cold war.... . 

{I]t is important that we never forget chat our values and our interests are 
pn¢ in the same, Promoting democracies that participate in this new global mar- 
Ketplace is the right thing to do. For all their imperfections, they advance what 
*” People want and often fight and die for: human dignity, security, and pros- 
ee We know these democracies are less likely to go to war, a ” 

n terrorism, more likely to stand against the forces of hatred and intole 
ance and Organized destruction. 

‘roughout what we now call the American century, Republicans and Demo- 
ahs seteed On specific policies, often heatedly from time to ame, but we have 
‘greed on the need for American leadership in the cause of democracy, free- 
ingly te and Prosperity. Now that consensus is truly in ers i eee 
Calling SP it is in danger in both parties. Voices from the left anc : ne = 
ent res YS to step back from, instead of stepping up to, the ere eed 

een ee. cy threaten to reverse the bipartisan support for our le wet hr 

“sential to our Strength for 50 years. Some really believe that after the te 
Me tes can play a secondary role in the world, just as some thought 
“hi World War II, and some made sure we did after World M3 be re 

onhere look at the results from Bosnia to Haiti, oe chime eos 
and th reland, It proves once again that American leaders ae seplocin 

‘without it Our values, our interests, and peace itself wo es 

the cold « now become a truism to blame the current apa = tlh 

een because there is no longer a mainframe ee ja oar oad 

to TeVive ces nat America has challenges at home that a espana serenl ares 

Ponsibj _. €Conomy and create opportunity for all of our nig ia hits 

._.» ack into our social programs and strengthen o oe ora 
; € have to reform our own Government to m a i aaa 
Which “tive. But we cannot do any of these things un pane ae feat, 

00 - ve done so much to make and which we ete = aisle MS 
they’. wre what IS going on. Many of the new de nies Tels fe the 

eraing So hard. I see their leaders all the time. sgolgeeonebedl 
i en, and they are laboring out Se to eign pe tiem 
1 Bet thar, evable obstacles. But their progress is ao iron Yank have wa BE 
“Tured ¢ have to see them as growing, growing 

t- * Process that could still be reversed. ss cary tine bac 
*uned ~ “Iso have to recognize that we confront a fee everett. a 
ws destruc, and quite dangerous dimensions, the ire ‘oly breaking open a 
ke of Sarin wh. In the technology age, that can aecre oe in tomonek aed 

“in va ‘1a Tokyo subway. It can mean hooking Dathaine bu thy Sk 
°W to build a bomb that will blow up a Federal bui 


Ways 


Could 
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of America. These forces, just as surely as fascism and communism, would oo 
; ; ‘ * j ut 

darkness over light, disintegration over integrauon, chaos over community. An 

these forces still demand the leadership of the United States. 


Let ine say again, the once bright line between domestic and foreign policy 
is bluming. If T could do anything to change the speech pattems of those of : in 
public lite, | would almost like to stop hearing people talk about foreign we: 
and domesuc policy and instead stan discussing economic policy, secunty Po cy: 
environmental policy, you name it. _ ~ 

When you think about the world and the way that you live in it, you = E 
ily sce that the foreign-domestic distinction begins to evaporate in so many a * 
found ways. And if we could leam to speak differendy about it, che very aie 
speaking and thmking m the way we live, 1 believe, would make isolauor 
seem absolutely impossible as an alternative to public policy... 


7. President Clinton Ends “Welfare as 
We Know It,” 1996 


il fast 
I hate welfare. To be more precise, | hate the welfare system we had we Re 
August, when Bul Clinton signed a histonc bill ending “welfare as we ku pen of 
It was a systein that contnbuted to chronic dependency among large a enaet a 
people who would be the first to say they would rather have a job chan © eopl¢ 
welfare check every month—and its benefits were never enough to HK on in 
out of poverty. In Apnl of 1947 | helped Roberr Kennedy with 3 SP® aptly: 
Which he caled the welfare system bankrupt and said it was hated unlve 


>» (0 
r : “lpi eo ple 
by payers and recipients ahke. Crncism of welfire for not helping Pe? 
become sel-supporung is nothing new, 


Buc the bill that President Chiunton signed is not welfare reform. It yi 
Prawote work cilectively, and it will hurt nulhons of poor children oak 
11s fully implemented. sifare 3 

Governor Clinton campaigned in 1992 on the promuse Co “end pes koe’ 
we know it” and the Companion phrase “Two years and you're off. sayport Acts 
Very well that a major Piece of welfare-reform legislation, the F. anuily cod deep 
had already been Passed, in 1988. As governor of Arkansas he had eee expel 
volved in the ena tment of that law, which was bused on extensive ial Gr 
Wrcnlation with new Welfareto-work imtiatives m the 1980s, «spec! a 3 
in California. The 1988 Jaye Tepresented a mayor bipartisan coniprom conre 
Democrats had FVEN iB On work requirements in retums for Repubhes J 
HONS OV Significant federal f 


: " civicie> 
nding tor job traming, placement 4° 
tansitional child care und he 

The Family Suppon Act 


» gut 
ath coverage. Jy bees" a € 
had nor been fully unplemented, pars ee 
enough tine had parse 
states hud been unabl 


“he Bush yo 
dand party becouse an the recession oF the : draw fit 
~ ' t r! 
© to provide the matching funds necessary Chon oul 
ther full share of job-related federal money Candtdate 


5 nat 
me 


_—— 
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tsponsibly to have said that the Famuly Support Act was 2 major piece of legis- 
liton that needed more time to be fully implemented before anyone could sy 
Whether it was a success or a failure. ' —_ 

Instead Clnton promped to end welfare as we know it and to instituce 
hat sounded like a two-year time limit. This was bumper-sticker patie 
erimphiication to win votes. Polls during the campaign showed sani A 
‘ey popular, and a salient item im gamenng votes. Clunton’s dog 6 te 
cleverly ambiguous. On the one hand, as President, Clinton could take : pt *s 
‘eral path that was nonetheless consistent with his campaign eas re ee 
Prposed legislation that required everyone to be working by the aa ashi 
had been on the rolls for qvo years. But it also said, more or less in the by saat 
that people who played by the niles and couldn't find work could ele 
benefits within the same federal-state frumework that had — ara mae . 

Candidate Clinton, however, had let a powerful genic Ouro “a Gr more than 
* fine two Yeats it mattered only insofar as his rhetortc pe | cect 
 SRwlative Proposal actually offered. When the = Etsy want aime 
Congress in 1994, the bumper-sticker rhetoric began to ate soe scies ta 
inn the Republicans said in 1995, Good idea. We I give you mudatively, that 2 
ats: We now propose an absolute lifetime limit of five years. coor seat mn ae 
Snathy San be on welfare. End welfare as we know i? be “ae will be no federal 
een block grants. And what does that mean? Fut, that ¢ nik to anyone; each 
°n of who js eligible and therefore no guarantee of =o + 4s it doesn’t violate 
¥ “9 decide whom to exclude in any Way i¢ wants, Js re Supreme Court 
Seog tution (mot much of a limitation when one i a fed sum of federal 
nog ts On this subject). And second, that each state will e: s arare to run out of 
fe i “ch year, even if'a recession or a local calamity GAB | 

funds before the end of the year. 


“hy 


P ¥ Depen- 
; smilies with Dee 
deny ce Was a tnily radical proposal. For sexty yeas oe at “feyypitlement’ bu 
tC} ae P entithement 
beg ten had been premised on the wea of 


: he 
% ng mt 
agit Two chi 3 A 
{Fe * diny word, but it is actually a rerm of att. tr mea ith children 


families 
. < ance ta fam o 
“ho y Program: a federally defined guarantee of ae sath the other awe 
) hs - 5 atTy Pathe mor 
th Uhe sp; , : ved and comp > of the ! 
Me Nyy. n EE is pees is ms states of a matching ye fe was never 4 
1 tne “le Nes > sh. ‘ : 
deg 4 federal guarantee to the hiGed for help. (AFL Cleat 
Stan ® help ¢veryene in the state who en : shose their ow? bene iy Kil 
vg ot income at any particular level. States © d stamps, curren 
: . ad sLunps, a 
fog ‘Mte's AFDC Raokte even when coupled W ith i ynent in both respec, 
4 ni A nut of pov tty.) TI t lock grants will end the ey? Ip will end ever wt 
Me : erty, eb c 4 ra 
" Pdition the rime limies say that federally supp ig 1s suill necdy-- 
I}, tone everything that was asked of it and 2 53 oe 
" ’ jtical tace 
rev “ Was the Niger nulescone 10 the ae that wou 
“Niatye 4d said he was willing to sign [epislauo fnuhes wit E 
they HONE ee Provide assistance to all needy & debate Senator Ee 
te ‘ < , : ere 
“une Nitiein chyibilicy requiresments. In the es rshative child abue 
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8. American Voters Split by Income, Education, Race, 2000 


Top Five and Bottom Five States by Income, Education, Non-English Speakers, Commuting Times, and Vote for President in 2000 
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Columbia (41.1%) 


Gore 


2. Maryland (29.2) 
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A Paradoxical Age 


When HAYNES JOHNSON 


0 Thackera 
esctibeg : Y Presented Vanity Fair to the English-speaking people, he 


It as “ . 
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chan, comedy cle yaad ae of low life, lovemaking for the sentimental, 
: cters strutting aero ae » dreadful combats for the jaded. He hoped the 
Wa Sensitive SS his stage would prove as diverse as they were diverting, 
tos. Pe, though ser they were entering “not a moral place certainly: nor a 
eli 'Y noisy.” For all the promise of that world, he confessed 


fein 
Spec & of Profou Z 
‘Wcle behind i nd melancholy” as his curtain rose to expose the bustling 


in 2 Nacker, , 

to ° hig st England at its nineteenth-century zenith, proud 
take th Sand SUCCesses at Past, and so supreme, so confident in its multiple 
its, *€ Who dared fy i was the envy of the then-modem world, and devil 
mil} Suth a century Eg harsher realities existed, My story involves Amenca 
that its pens a half later, a society so favored as it entered a new 
'0 the Y best of ik could be excused for believing they Were experiencing 
| PtOsp ee “idence of mich No matter how the glow of new riches blinded them 
| of the,  @ppeare dent Worse around them. Looking to the future, America’s 
J Multiple ady Muted. Despite an unattractive tendency to boast loudly 
cig, OI case that ei es— We're number one—Americans could make a 
since the peak of the Roman Empire had another 

un “Mloyed 2 dominant a world position as they did at century's end. 
a) 7 Precedented peace and prosperity. Their creation of wealth 
%On, Pia before. aan a new wealth shared by more members of the soci- 
ne ven by the force of their longest continuous peacetime 
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standard of living in the world to even greater heights. So rapid was the growth, 
so sustained the boom, that Americans were experiencing the best of all werner 
worlds: low inflation ard low unemployment, high productivity and soe 
profits. These enviable conditions, emblems of a golden age, prompted scho ie 
search for comparable historic examples. Few, if any, were found. It was a “1 
economy,” the likes of which had never been experienced before. ad 
In science, in technology, in medicine, in military power, Americans ha < 
equals. As the clock ticked away on the twentieth century, their peace 
grew stronger. Nor did their advantages end there. After the global terrors a 
tragedies into which they had been drawn throughout the century, by the ¢ gol 
ing years of that epoch they faced no crises domestic or foreign. No es ~< 
another Great Depression then haunted them. American markets sapetit oo 
Soar, setting record after record. The seemingly unstoppable boom roare oes 
So rewarding was it, so driven by supposedly permanent new factors, that ae 
caulous economic observers began suggesting historic up-and-down ™4 


up. 
forces had been repealed. Now, the movement was only up—and up, “a 
There was no downside. 


No threat of another 
of the post-World War I 
$11 tnllion of their teasu 
committed the greatest 


global war existed. The Cold War, the defining peat 
€ra, was over. For half'a century, Americans had Phe 
re into deadly competition with the Soviet ear 
portion of their military, scientific, and techno 

» and an incalculable amount of their psychic es 
Pre National attitudes and behavior, government D 
politics, scientific and technological innovation, public priorities and oa 
. high in other ways. Nearly one hundred nes 
Americans died in the Cold War conflicts of Korea and Vietnam. The na? 


ee exchange with ion, whose empire, even in aT tie 

idk tah ee did the spiraling public debt now seein to Por cially e 

accumulate far 1 * the deficits tumed into surpluses, projected : 

Oo new Maoceicy eae century until they reached $6 trillion. os ° 

Pee dager Srey Sei enged Amenca, certainly none remotely P led 
: 1a TSS, a 


evi 
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Americans and the world throu Ho Chi Minh, The “isms” th 
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3 4 cet 
Yer ; making it by far the bloodiest of all cee alone 
he i Ld days after Amencan involvement began, air St por 
n 4 11 
t the loss of a single life among the fash- 
e as 
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tadar-jamming aircraft, and unmanned drones, and delivered by American pilots 
lying the most modern American warplanes. 

No wonder the great majonty of Americans tuned out the war news long 
before it was over. The triumph of American technology sunply served to 
stengthen an already powerful belief that what happens elsewhere has little effect 
on their lives. Like so many other events that briefly flickered across their televi- 
sion screens or over the Intemet, the Balkan War was filed away as a momentary 
diversion as Americans turned back to another aspect of the post-Cold War era 
of which they were the great beneficiaries—the triumph of capitalism over 
“mmnunism after a nearly century-long contest. It was a robust, risk-taking soi. 
oF capitalistic entrepreneurship that flourished at the millennium, one that create 
ry businesses, forged massive consolidations, amassed vast fortunes. x 

_ With al these assets, and with confidence in their future, solid groun 
“sted for Americans to think their good fortune would continue, perhaps 
tven multiply, Propelling them into an even more golden period. A disturbing 


: i i increasingly 
connect was Present, however. Despite their blessings, Americans increasing'y 
“t somethin 
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violence; the failure i 
needs of « rapidly cle ar a ne the growing health and retirement 
ithe fete cheat ta fe “s ion; a vastly widening chasm between the ranks 
merely to maintain their Wait ony hey age te ten nei oe See 
Seatich, Ok dade Ween mackie sudden spasms of mass murder and the prolif 
deaths from gunfire; alienatio edi a aS NE ONY EY Tae 
cially those living = hain and discontent among the nation’s children, espe 
less fortunate youth: depleti areas supposedly free from the problems afilicting 
energy crisis in jets : iu eae of natural resources that threatened another 
The scandals one ae i America. 
survival in the face in sa ace were fed by a mass media scrambling for 
proliferated. They attracted vi vm peril market. New cable TV outlet 
confrontational and accusato fh by offering sensation and spectacle, the more 
mainstream or new, faced fire £3 etter, At the same ume, all media, whether 
net that fed information into rielasaee ye challenges from an expanding Inter” 
range previously unimaginabl te and offices everywhere, with a SP ed 
most intimate acts of a pers aa questions about a possible scandal arose, the 
person’s private life were likely to receive the widest pos 


sible public 
exposure, ; 
Pp Parents found children asking questions about the most 


graphic details 
of sexuality GC " 
re : OSSI : : fe 
ever unproven—were eley P, accusation, and rumor—however vile. how 
unm 


ated . 

tered, into homes enrhars to new heights and spread instantaneously, 

dumnng the Nineties, ie hecas e. As the climate of scandal enveloped Washingto” 

of lurid melodramas rivali ne apparent that something more serious than a series 
ing the pnme-time TV soaps was at work. In ques 
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was affected, and all for the worse..-- 
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wave of Ameri ein Meper : 
hee Sane me ar 28 ri nit the better to label and profit from 
sn, Minas ok Sheoae crepe on, the Me Generation, the Baby-Boomer Genera- 
attitudes a common alan 7 fi a Fo ie a eek aioe Saag 
tional change. Most of th are 0 little use in determining fundamental genera- 
of the target nicks ees surveys sample only an infinitesimal fagment 
snd those ateitade ‘Fe wea} at best transitory snapshots of American attitudes; 
One national te Ee CTR Ee 
ong-term changes i ey, however, stands as a notable exception in tracking real 
ffom the Sixties thro ‘ CO and values of generations of young Americans 
eshmen attendin ee the Nineties, That is the annual survey of entering college 
fall by UCLA in S hwo and four-year colleges and universities conducted each 
Mullennium shacascehek dhe with the American Council on Education. As the 
nd-worst-case scer _ the results of this survey documented a kind of best- 
lead Rice hieeuen about the submillennial generation who are destined to 
More sophisticated gh the first half of the twenty-first century and beyond: Best— 
‘nd careful about tt more tolerant, more talented technologically, more concemed 
ut their health and physical and sexual habits; Worst—amore cynical, 


More 
Self-ce 
; nter P . 
ed, more insensitive, more driven to succeed at any cost. 
ian 9 million students 


Ince 196 
6, when the annual survey began, more tl 
have participated 


attend; 
“Ang some fi 
iN it. Over the bt hundred institutions of higher learning 
ecades, the results track a steady tumung away from public life, 


Public gery: 
S€rvice ‘8 : 
Students in th political and social activism. In place of the idealism expressed by 
ans placing increasing 


“nph 


C 
¥ 1998, as the New York Times noted in reporting on the results of the 
a} aia the findings confirmed what college professors and 
iad long been sensing: “students are increasingly disengaged and 
education less as an opportunity to expand their minds and more as 
URBested o increase their incomes.” Thus, UCLA researchers concluded, two 
* meaningful Is of education—“to be very well off financially” and “to develop 
25 Perce Philosophy of life”’—had switched places. In 1968, for example, 
So Nt of the students surveyed cited the unportancé of developing a phi- 


PAY as 

m% eVing Poe essential life goal as opposed to the 40.8 percent who believed 
tes Nancial security most important. Three decades later those numbers 
id being well off was their essential 


Baie neh 1 
Boal y hile 40, 74.9 percent of the students sa 
‘8 percent chose developing a philosophy of life. ; 
Id the Times, that students of 
jeans tO an end, rather 
st in high incomes has 


d chat “the trend 
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683 of the nation’s nvo- and four-year colleges and universities conducted in the 
fall of 1999 and made public early in the year 2000. At the bottom, picked by 
only six-tenths of a percent of the students, were “policymaker/government” 
and “mibhitary service.” 

Student interest in politics continued to plummet. A record low of 25.9 per- 
cent of the millennial freshmen believed that “keeping up to date with political 
ras Was either a very miportant or essential life goal. Thirty-four years earlier, 
m ; ne first freshmen survey conducted in the mid-Sixties, 57.8 percent of the 
— ents embraced this goal. By 1999 only 14 percent of freshmen frequently 

iscussed politics. More than twice as many did in 1968. 

picts evidence of disinterest in civic affairs and declining commitment © 
socia Siew cmerges strongly in that century-end survey data. Only 20.6 pet 
aA aad voted in a student election. While a record number of freshmen 

3. = 
<- ang performed some form of volunteer work in their last year 9 
a Sth much of it required and thought to be essential to gain a spot ats 
colle A ie 
ar “ge n today’s pressure-filled college application process, only 18.9 per 
‘ak ieee to continue their community service work in college. And thei 
-term : 
ae ee for social activism continued to drop. er 
Pieter ripe of freshmen who thought it “very important or essential” 
tere socia values fell to 35.8 percent, its lowest point since the muc- 
eoties. Their desire to Partucipate in Iso reache 
it: Ievaro community action programs a ate 
Pomt in over a decade (21,3 Pa in becommng 4 
community leader dropped “1.5 percent), while interest 1n be oe 
BIA kas ped four percentage points in the last three years 
Percent in 1996 to 28 
Even more di b <© percent in 1999, ett 
Te disturbu , j ay: the 
tritisontid gon ecaee 3 for what it says about the desire or bape life 
the survey documents th fcome involved in improving the quality of pub a 1 to 
“help cle cir declining social consciousness. Their commutme? 
P clean up the environment” q raching 3S 
lowest pomt (17,9 Percent) wu Geclined for the seventh straight year, reac as just 
‘ > 
getting undenvay Mm more than a decade. In 1992, as the boom W : » 
ay, Nearly ewice as m, ‘ a yiromnen 
tal clean-up programs. The any wanted to become involved in en i” 
dechned for the third Socio coninutinent to “helping others who are 19 saan a 
whit ye . no 
Bt year, and also fell to its lowest point 12 more ‘i 


decade (59 ercer ; ’ : 
declined for the ie wf Sonmutment to “help promote racial understan ee 
teen years, That tae, si Lig dropping to 28.4 percent, its lowest pointin scat 
who previously expressed . slloff of more than a third from the number © ie 
In another revealing * Commutment to work for better racial understancl : 

Ing commentary about attitudes on race, the percen@B 
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By century’s end, more than four out of five students used the Internet for 
research or homework. Nearly two-thirds communicated via e-mail. More than 
hulf participated in Internet chat rooms. Nearly three-quarters engaged in “other 
lntemet use.” More than 80 percent of the students played computer games at 
least occasionally, 
ioe pee findings naturally led Linda Sax, the survey director, to conclude 
Giderne a ea had become a way of life for the majority of America’s college 
on the be at remains to be seen, however,’ she says, ‘is whether proficiency 

emet enhances student learning during college. 
bie = hae to that question won't be known for years, but there's * doubt 
of the Kutt is being affected by another ore societa = 
that still. diy; Opica revolution. Technotimes is exposing the in herent inequality 
Wwides America racially and economically, publicly and privately. 
htated wine 80 percent of all freshmen attending private SE ee ae, 
cr, teintann e-mail during their last year in high school. Yet only hal : rat i 
Wed en: ning 41.4 percent of students at all the mations public black colleges, 
mail in high school, 


n] : : fS - ae 
“tBe part, this dramatic disparity reflects the woeful lack of access munon 


tes 
ra rliest 


arti : 

i“ rice blacks, have to computers in public schools from the ea 

J } y . i - a 
these»? °° Say nothing of the availability of home computers. As 3 resu 


z i + ; 4 

taining ng Americans are being culturally shortchanged by their inadequate 
th Bin the new technology that will be even more enicial for their success 
li public-school 


ut 
*Cllitios ure. As I described earlier in examining the miserable eer 
“entral si the dangerous world of minority inner-city children . a 
Pelessy 8 Angeles, these children are technologically handicapped, a “ 
i ; > to atte 
i black f ‘4 the circumstances of their birth. Even if they are able to see 
Fg college, the millennial survey documents how they giver, 
e e eir more 
“ten poraties a disadvantage when compared to their 
Nd . 
a . 
Intern athough the majority of freshmen at al 
hiecar ss. 
“Non research or homework, this figure ranges 
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from a high of 90.2 percent 
ative low of 77.6 percent 
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homework. In 1999 a record low of 31.5 percent spent that much time on 
homework. At the same time, more and more are studying less than three 
hours a week, 40.2 percent, while 17.1 percent devote less than one hour a 
week to homework in their last high school year. 

Growing numbers of students have to take remedial courses in high school 
before being admitted to college. The number of students who took remedial 
courses in mathematics and foreign languages rose to an all-time high, while 
those having to take remedial work in science soared to a twenty-year high. 
Moreover, the percentage of college freshmen taking at least one remedial course 
in high school, 18.3 percent, had increased by more than half since 1982. 

These statistics all reveal what the survey analysts inadequately call evidence 
of the continuing rise of “academic disengagement.” Whatever term best 
descnbes that phenomenon, the long-term societal implications are unnerving: 
Although the root causes are not easily determinable, one factor, a most Gani 
one in our story, is the impact of television on student attitudes and behavior 

Alexander W. Astin, who founded the annual college survey and bes 
UCLA's Higher Education Research Institute that conducts it, links the increas” 
ing amount of time young Americans watch TV to the evidence of an jester 
: pin Ries boredom, and disengagement. “Kids who started er 

he lace 60's had much less television.” me "s kids never 
have it. We tracked freshmen ipa ene or ou sory ar much hte 

years to see 


wa ; i “sail 
fe during college. The more TV they watched, the more their ms 
tendencies were strengthened,” 
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teach every eleme electronic 
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he 
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Edmundson of tt 1eanls CO a job, a practical way, as Professor Tess 
skill, a ° on University of Virginia put it in a Hamer’s article, to 
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é an convert into doll eS F 
Sobering as these results ars later on. clus 


evidence the millennial — they should nor be interpreted Be oo drive? 
by the dream of maki £eneration is so obsessed with material gain 2” do they 
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levels of stress that they frequently feel “overwhelmed by all I have to do.” 
That’s nearly twice as many as reported feeling “stressed-out” in 1985. 
Obviously, the ever-rising cost of college, forcing increasing numbers of stu- 
dents to work full-time and assume heavy long-term debt to pay off student 
loans, looms as a major factor in creating greater feelings of stress. One out of 
ety four entering freshmen—another record—reports facing either “some” or 
a "very good” likelihood of having to work full-time to meet collegiate and 
Personal expenses. Survey director Linda Sax sees the mse in levels of student 
‘tress as “‘a reflection of an increasingly fast-paced society, made more so by com- 
Puters and other media.... Students feel more competition, they're applying to 
“5 colleges than ever before, they’re worried about having to work during 
ovege. That can be overwhelming.” 
Most striking is how differently these pressures affect women and men. 
Twice as many women students as men, or 38.8 percent, say they frequently 
overwhelmed by multiple demands. Buried in the survey results are other 
Mugs that help explain the notable differences between women and men. 
Ct aaa than men, 69.6 percent vs. 57.2 percent, are pita 
Wom, ave enough money to finish college. Significantly ey eed to get 
job 40 oe 44.1 percent vs. 33.3 percent, find they w 
ay for college expenses. , » 
ig ee reason why nari experience greater stress than - y sete 
es their time differently. Women study more, volunteer : os or being 
, "€ in student clubs and groups. They also bear the greatest oe cenit bites 
© Ones who, if married, must tend to child-care or housework — la ing 
€n, on the other hand, spend more time than women agegy es * Sax 
and video games, watching television, partying. According 1 on goal- 
AP findings suggest that women spend more ame tan 
‘ed and potentially stress-producing activities. 
atc “ he tte. evieienchs Sit TKS at Ses American women, espe- 
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“Except for the gung-ho, full-speed-ahead, damn-the-torpedoes engineer- 
ing students who are coming here just to make the better microprocessor—the 
better nanoprocessors, the better nano-this, nano-that—who aim to grab on to 
the brass ring of the spinning merry-go-round,” he says, “I’m finding there are a 
lot of kids here who are searching for a certain set of core values in terms of 
community, in terms of family, in terms of interpersonal relationships—character, 
beauty, whatever. We have people from a lot of different cultural backgrounds— 
ethnic, religious, moral—and yet I find a hunger among them for those core 
values, for achieving a way of life with qualities that make life worth living.” 

But neither McKinn nor anyone else watching them can fail to be struck by 
how many conflicting emotional and intellectual crosscurrents are affecting what 


I have come to call—for reasons that will be quickly apparent—the Good Life 
Generation. 


Searching for a New Global Role 
HAL BRANDS 


If containment was the standard for foreign policy, ... meeting that standard 
would be difficult indeed. During the Cold War, anticommunism had provide 
an intellectual structure to foreign policy, allowing U.S. officials to prioritize wis 
mments and objectives according to a fairly (and often deceptively) uncomp 
cated calculus. Although this litmus test misinformed as often as it guided, * 7 
served as a relatively straightforward means of evaluating individual initiatives: PY 
1991, there was no longer such an obvious measure of foreign policy: Instead © 
facing a single dominant threat, the United States now confronted multiple pe 4s 
tad although each of these challenges was no doubt dangerous, none un 
sufficiently menacing to rivet American attention as the Soviet bogey ton it 
die = problem of public thought on foreign policy in the early 19? 
cingle that U.S. diplomacy should be clear and coherent but failed to ere 
d ie pm threat or objective that would make it so. When Am® chat 
emanded a replacement for containment, they therefore sought 2 strategy 


would reduce an undeniably complex situation to a one-size-fits-all formula. ty 
Prarie also left an imposing political legacy. For more than ai 
be of So. a War had served as an almost unbeatable rhetorical device. f ae 
mildmene. The had provided an enduring domestic consensus in supPO* °" Kod 
War, as ‘thi a political strength of the doctrine was obvious throughout yalties 
altered nae questionable policies and hundreds of thousands of U-5: = egy: 
ted only the tactics, but not the basic premise, of the nation’s security strat ‘the 
One source . Ko 
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that had previously been taboo except in times of war. Additionally, the percep- 
tion of threat limited the boundaries of dissent from U.S. policy, confining this 
debate to the particulars (massive retaliation, flexible response, détente, and con- 
uinment’s other various incarnations) rather than the generalities (the need to 
confront and restrain Soviet power). 

An equally potent wellspring of anticommunism’s vitality had been its moral 
canty. Containment was not simply a means of protecting America’s interests 
‘Sa on Opportunity to further its ideals; it was a crusade against slavery and 
eet, alt of freedom. The fact that Washington’s chief antagonist held utterly 

8" conceptions of government, personal liberty, and religion allowed 
Sen. to see the international situation as a struggle between good and 

rath, identification of U.S. diplomacy with an ultimate moral end captured 
cal ae = tendency toward idealism and contributed substantially to the ae 
ek of anticommunism. With the end of the Cold War, though, wi 
Vanish ve itical and moral taproots of domestic support for foreign policy ha 
4. The threat was gone; the mission accomplished. 
Bae OS: officials attempted to fashion a new security strategy, they thus 
Ptincip] 4 daunting precedent. In addition to identifying some organizing 
Ple that would help them make sense of a world that looked more chaotic 
thed win” they had to relocate the sources of public consensus ets me 
Yetities a the close of the Cold War. Bush had entered office schoo : ve “a 
feeg in th the U.S.-Soviet conflict, but it was this vastly pent + = tie a "ie 
been, second half of his term. As might have been expecte . es oe . 
but he let to juggle the competing requirements of crafting ni bo 
Politica "orcad failed to find a suitable balance between the P oa fis 
and ee of foreign policy. The president's idealistic rhetoric of ecm. 
Amore “ais appealed to public observers but left his own pare ackiow 
Pragmatic policy found support in the Pentagon but lacked pu @ 
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eft office, containment’s replacement had yet to be found. 
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Watching this transfonnation unfold, the White House looked to reset its 
pnonnes. “The old [defense] strategy that has dominated our thinking for so 
many years” had become irrelevant with bipolarity’s end, Cheney argued. With- 
out a new plan for managing foreign policy, Bush's advisers feared, the complex- 
ay of the dawning era would overwhelm USS. officials. To manage the array of 
Orginal dangers and reemerging threats that characterized the early 1990s, the 
administration needed a clear idea of Amencan interests and capabilities, a frame- 
work that would structure the allocation of scarce resources and allow US. off- 
cuals to focus on the most important matters. “Our new era brings with it a new 


; ith the 
need for new guideposts, for solutions and approaches that keep pace with 
umes,” said Bush, 


The need for new ideas also stemmed from the recent breakdown of we 
fifty-year consensus on foreign policy. With Sovietism defeated, domestic ee 
ment on the basic underpinnings of U.S. strategy began to disintegrate. pm 
1990 and 1992, public debate on foreign policy showed the emergence ofa oe 
discord not only about specific initatives but also about the nation’s fundamen t 
diplomatic philosophy. Some observers looked to the Gulf War as ae 
arguing that the end of US.-Soviet hostility made possible the long-de 
realization of collective secunty. Political scientist Bruce Russett argued 19 Pe 
that international Cooperation against aggression could “change the parameters : 
the global order to something more favorable than existed under the “acl oe 
quo.” Calling for the establishment of a permanent UN anny, Russett ee for 
Coalition action against Iraq as proof of the Security Council’s ability to WOF e 
“the maintenance of peace in a new world order.” For Russett, the Um 
Nations was the Key to post~Cold War peace. jsinissIB 

Hardly, replied neoconservatives such as Charles Krauthammer. Dist? 2 
the prevalent idea that multipolanty would replace bipolanity, ge 
rian On! Sat he pce fg sin. 

eee & Powers in the late 1980s, “have generally hidden ¥ 
tuble since the fint sh 
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The unmediate Post—Cold War world 1s not multipolar,” he wrote- fel em 
polar. T he center of world Power is the United sece attended by 1 
alhes.” Disdainful of those who contended the o naite Krauthammer ha " 
less Pauence for commentators who placed nae faidhs in the United Nate 
The United Nations 1s Bustantor of nothing,” he wrote. It was the ein 
ine that had assembled the coalition and “ye fight against Saddam Nato 
a dein pi organization that “can hardly be said to exist.” The : 
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book The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers had predicted in 1987 that the United 
States would soon succumb to “imperial overstretch,” Kirkpatrick advocated a 
“rcumscribed approach to world affairs. With the Soviet Union defeated, she 
argued, the United States’ real problems were domestic. Shouldering the burdens 
of foreign affairs, however necessary that task might have been when the Soviets 
Wanted to conquer the world, had distracted the United States from critical social 
and economic issues at home. The end of the Cold War offered the opportunity 
‘0 tend to these concems. “It is time to give up the dubious benefits of super- 
Power status,” she wrote, The United States would be best served by abandon- 
"BIS slobalis pretensions and becoming “a nonnal country in a normal time. 
The paleoconservatives agreed. Pat Buchanan, formerly a speech-wnter for 
chard Nixon, advocated the closest thing to outright isolanonism. “With the 
cold War ending, we should look ... with a cold eye on the intemationalist set, 
~ Ntote, “never at a loss for new ideas to divert U.S. wealth and power into 
mee and causes having little or nothing to do with the true national interest 
sci ed States,” Buchanan scorned the idea “chee? — aera 
Neighbor, policy to ensure its defense. “Blessed ie Se ncaertn ea 
seek Pri north and south, and vast Oceans, east an a. : 
‘im anent entanglement in other people s quarrels? restos 
carl “8A Many believed that such sentiments had been 0 eee 
: Harbor, Buchanan’s argument appealed to a surprising number of ae 
Presidential campaign, Texas billionaire Ross Perot pic som 
etrenchment with his emphasis on decreasing U.S. = cis 
Make haat highest foreign-policy prionty is to get a — 
Waners. i ie work again, Perot declared. egbhice haan ey 
have hina’, candidate received 19 percent of the nationa A 
© better had he not dropped out of the race Sopa y. sists the te 
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i : i iti was most 
tase’s domestic political value 
tound himself in need of a Justificauon for taking the nation to the brink of war , Durning the Gulf crisis, the Sea aa he Aeeotsee baie 
with Saddam Hussein For Bush, the rationale was clear: the future shape of the a : t heir a T1s€ 11 Opposition to 
j = ; * y . ss <e, 0 tica 
Middle East, access to oil, and the United States econonuc vitality were at stake p 
Yet the president’s advisers feared tha 


visers focused on Providing an appealing oe for = ae 
: . : as a join 
t the public audience would not be recep- After teading a draft of 4 presidential address to be delivere cate ee “My 
: : ide y Car " 
ait. Bush needed a higher purpose, ot Congress on September 11, White House aide Andrew 
: : F : i at 
something to motivate the idealists. Early in the ensis, Colin Powell hinted 


; ine of 
thought—needs 4 bit more punch.” Another adviser composed an ieee 
; ‘ igi onception o 
this problem. The need to confront Hussein was a given, he argued, “The ques- hemes for the speech. The paper built on Bush’s onginal er pearitreec 
tion 1s how do you lay it out to the public.” 5 “mphasizing the moral as well as the cca 
: A initial 
This question seemed especially important in the aftermath of the in 
deployment to Saudi Arabi 


of the Phrase. “Out of these troubled time, a new world order will a A 
a. With both houses of Congress in Democratic me “With the course we have charted, We can not co age 0h hc Se 
hands, Bush was hardly assured of legislative support for Desert Shield. ere On. We can also establish a cooperative precedent—ma of on stronger 
weeks, in fact, Democrats attacked the president's policy. Senator Bob Kerrey 0 “cr from the threat of terror; and making the community 
Nebraska, a leading Democratic voice on fo 
“profoundly unea 


© PuBuit of Justice, and more secure in the quest for peace. 
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Ployment of over 100,000 America Ushs j 
‘troops, sold to th 


tive to appeals based solely on cold p 


; : ‘ suggestions, plac- 
in Nt session address borrowed liberally from oR d sp more Bush 
211 1S : . Indeed, 
on false assertions that Saddam Husseu . my Moral and ethical slant on the New World ebay AEP mein 
. ve Cre, , 2 assed its idea is 
Adolf Hitler, that Our way of life is at clear and present danger, that we - h’s is d to the New World Order, the more he stresse Bs enle eatihenlnete: 
much at stake as we did in World War el Although public approval of bat to aie __ Meanings, Addressing Sangre Enh sade md rospects for mul- 
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us1's desire for a show down stemmed from selfish e sdent’s To ", focusing on the grander mora be aiferenk Sone the 
cems, with only 24 Percent agreeing that “a moral principle” was the presi a: oes "Y that new World is struggling to be born, a world qui 7 law supplants the 
‘ E “ Cc : S Wat " 
prinary Mouvation, The Potentially dangerous effect of this notion hae God ; We nhown,” he declared, “A world where the rule ae ed responsibility 
ed who 7 : ; a os oC q s : > shar! 
“in one ames Baker said that the ames Was about “jobs,” and critics ‘orale for “ad the Jungle. A world in which nations recognize the s ‘he rights of the 
oa Administration s lack of altruism, Jy) these circumstances, a unifying rats We °m and Justice, A world where the strong ae oe interpreting 
18) shit a ‘ak * ‘ * : f 
T "aGis yes seemed all the More necessary, edit? the N Ven this exalted language, observers could be pardone 
N late Au S . > mil 
vbing ach es, Bush and Scowcroft hit on an answer to both the in After ee World Order largely as a moral statement. d on through late 
eating to den Areet Heed to Mangels a consensus on foreign policy. crisis, | t9y9 2° idea was Popular at first, and as the crisis dragge » After Bush 
retreating to the President’s Summer | 25 : discuss the Gulf ¢ etal) = elie Aten ‘ z d to the theme. 
Bush and Scowcroft da pl TO faa ane to disce the Iraq- “oy wu 1991, the adininistration qe d gone from defense to 
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z 
international law, not international outlaws, governs the post-Cold War world, 
stated one version of the package. “We must act so that justice, not brutal ot 
govems this new era.” Law, justice, and freedom: these notions quickly beca 
the public face of the New World Order. ss cde 

As crisis tumed to war, the moral undertones of the New Wor toe 
Were ubiquitous. In press conferences and speeches, Bush rarely ae ea 
Opportumty to remind his audience that the Gulf War was about “4 eer 
the Gulf, it was about the principles that would gover intemationa oe oe 
after the Cold War. In a victory speech on March 6, 1991, he phe oa o 
war in the Gulf as a first step toward a just intemational order. een ead 
NSC staffer Richard Haass and aides who scoured the addresses of Shite 
Churchill and Woodrow Wilson for lofty ideas and choice ae. 
House speechwriters gave Bush’s remarks an exalted air. He stated grandly: 


Now, we can see a new world coming into view. A world in which ari 
1s the very real prospect of a new world order. In the words of tf aoe 
Churchill, a world in which “the principles of justice and fair play pee 
the weak against the strong.” A world where the United Nations— 
from cold war stalemmate—is poised to fulfill the historic vision of its 


ights find a 
founders. A world in which freedom and respect for human righ 
home among all nations. 


World 
With the Gulf War over, though, what would become of the atl what 
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Bush avoided del 
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World Order would feature a 
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that undergird our relations: peaceful settlement of ee paiaaie? sate 
aggression, reduced and controlled arsenals, and just sale : ae, ire 
Generalities aside, this speech gave away ttle as, Beans se am » abstract, ton 
‘9 pursue his vision. Solidarity against aggression was ee a wont ie Piast gave 
Wa another thing altogether once the shooting started. n  ehaaked UN role 
‘lightly more body to the New World Order, peg: ge i first time,” he 
resolving disputes and supporting human rights. na ambition of work~ 
*mnounced, “we have a real chance to fulfill the UN ex oem to reaffirm faith in 
ing ‘to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, Se asifirs, teat Euib 
undamental human rights."” The speech was again light on nena" nations 
*emed to envision the United Nations playing a key role adh tions of freedom 
\° honor the ideals of the New World Order. “Where an ” he said. 
ave lain dormant, the United Nations can offer them fae chort on substance. 
Still, the New World Order was long on thetoric an 1 connotations undi- 
* Practicalities of the idea were unmentioned, the a hrase,” as Scowcroft 
Tunished, Whatever its shortcomings, however, the “‘catc i US. policy in the 
teferted to it, accomplished its purpose. Although Mie caperaatsteth eventu- 
ut Waxed and waned during the run-up to war, pu 


‘ ander than 
i mething grat 
ally embraced the notion that the conflict was about so 


icularly popu- 
i iohts was partict 
pes oil, and power, Bush’s emphasis on human nig} ed “protecting and 
Oo 


ents vieW caf. 4 : 
d f . Poll showed that 58 percent of ig 9 important,” with <r 
lend; P ‘ e ies’ as.’ e Ne 
"ding human nghts in other countnes » Editorial comment on th ptf 
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came apparent that many of Bush’s advisers (as well as Bush himself) were not 
‘rsuaded by the centrality of international justice or the rationale for a morals- 
riented, multilateralist foreign policy. In the end, the pragmatists triumphed, 
-aving the New World Order bankrupt both practically and politically. 
Even at the outset, Bush’s top advisers had not believed that the New World 
Irder was as all-encompassing as the president publicly portrayed it to be. In 
1991, Scowcroft complained that he had lost control of his own creation. Public 
commentators, he believed, were attributing “too much specificity” to the New 
World Order, giving it meanings he had never intended. For Scowcroft, the idea 
had been mainly a rhetorical abstraction, not a definitive conception of policy. 
The principles that the doctnne supposedly embodied, he conceded, were “not 
all that clear.” The New World Order was “not a specific road map with inter- 
sections and left tums and nght tums and ups and downs.” The notion had some 
relevance in tenns of the ability of the United States and the Soviet Union to 
work together in extraordinary circumstances, he said, but little more. In short, 
the New World Order was no firm guide for U.S. policy, and certainly not to 
the morally grandiose extent of Bush’s public statements. 

Baker was no more enamored of the concept. Despite its expansive Con” 
notations, the New World Order was actually a rather narrow conception ce) 
US. interests. In early 1992, Baker explained to the Senate that the nation had 
a wide vanety of objectives in the post-Cold War world. Washington should 
himit the proliferation of nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons (weapons 


of mass destruction); seek stability in the former Soviet Union and other stra- 


tegically unportant areas; attend to regional conflicts; expand opportumities for 
free trade, redefine NATO's mission for the 1990s; and promote democracy: 


These aims were numerous and potentially contradictory, and they defied 
easy expression in a phrase such as the New World Order. The United States 
had a number of goals, Baker implied, and would need a number of strategies 
to meet them. 


Internal antipathy to the New World Order became clearer as US. officials 
delved into the specifics of the idea. Bush’s public statements to the contrary, many 
of the president's advisers had grave reservations about the peacekeeping and 
humanitarian missions thought to be central to the New World Order. For certain 
officials in the State and Defense deparunents, peacekeeping was 4 black hole 


3 , es 
rather chan a new mechanism for secunng peace and justice. If the United sat 


: f 
became embroiled in avi or ethnic conflicts, they feared, it would find itsel 


trapped in bloody and inchoate situauons without end. Accordingly, the SEY 
Department imposed stnct tests for determining when and how Washingto” 
would support UN peacekeeping operations. ‘We do not view UN peacekeePine 
as the savior of lost causes, to be thrown into a crisis willy nilly when all else falls, 

State Deparunent official John Bolton reassured che Congress. Peacekeeping see 
sions should “have as clearly defined a mandate as possible,” a fixed duranon, ee : 
be “tied to a process which will clearly lead to a resolunon of the underly 
problem.” Bolton envisioned US. intervention only in cases in which the et 
were clear-cut and not particularly intractable. This stance implied a comme 
to peacekeeping that was far smaller than Bush had hinted in his publ 
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The Pentagon was equally hostile to the type of missions that might fall 
wathin the purview of the New World Order. As Powell and Cheney grappled 
with the already difficult task of adapting U.S. military power to the post-Cold 
War era, they had little desire to dilute that might by excessive adventurism. In 
e and 1992, Powell repeatedly emphasized that the role of the military was to 
one en ee Interests, NOt to act as the guarantor of human rights beh 
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dete egy,” Powell stated, “is straightforward and simple: avoi eens as : 
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i a € point, 
econonuc importance looked unlikely. To make sure that ev eryone got the p 


Powell subsequently elaborated his dislike for excessive interventionism: 


When the political objective is important, clearly defined and under- 

stood, when the risks are acceptable, and when the use of force can be 
effectively combined with diplomatic and economic policies, then eleas 
and unambiguous objectives must be given to the anned forces. These 
objectives must be finnly lnked with the political objectives. We must 
not, for example, send military forces into a cnsis with an unclear mis- 
sion they cannot accomplish—such as we did when we sent the U.S. 


Mannes into Lebanon in 1983 We inserted those proud warriors into 


the middle of a five-faction civil war complete with terrorists, hostage- 
takers, and a dozen spies in e 


Very camp, and said, “Gentlemen, be a 
buffer.” The results were 241 dead Mannes and Navy personnel and a 
USS. withdrawal from the troubled area. 
As Powell's, Bolton’s, Baker's, and Scow 
military strategy indicated, there was little 
unplied by the New World Order. The 
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World Order contained 4 certain geopohtical logic, Bush and Scowcroft 
conceived the idea mainly as a justification for foreign policy, rather than a "2 
coherent policy itself Only because Bush sold the notion so well did it achiev 
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A Post-Racial America or a 
New Jim Crow? Contemporary 
Debates about Race, Ethnicity, 


In 1903 W. E.B 
“ M. £. B. Du Bois f; 
a * 
1s the problem of the color feos oo declared, “The problem of the twentieth century 
Not gone away in the United ‘ ver a century later, the problem of the color line has 
race and atizenship déredl Yoo ta tates, The nation continues to struggle with questions 0 
f0 racial equality and inclusi tension persists between the country’s ostensible commitment 
sion. Yet while the ieee on and the endurance of discrimination, prejudice, and exdit- 
sion in complex ways =f he calor line has not disappeared, it has undergone revi- 
enabled more African Americ Malt Rights Revolution of the mid-nventieth century Hs 
The growing presence ae enter the ranks of the middle and upper classes: 
lite; j an Amen y 5 a 
elite institutions cubninated in 20 eae in the nation’s workplaces, universities, "4 
American president The elect : 08 with the election of the nation’s first Africat- 
& , ‘Cloral victory ss 
an ; 0 ; " 
da white mother from Kansas me of Barack Obama, the son of a Kenyan fathe: 
or earlier, Obama's family i : an event that had seemed impossible only 4 gen- 
andscap ackeround : (a 
tare - Z at the dawn of the hwenty-first cey reflected another salient feature of the i 
int eis Not only through Si Mury: the ways that the nation had “se 
“sia and Latin Amer i Mariage, by tiny 
me , at thy > ation 
lerica, Particlarly after the lum ough greater iamnigre are 
The ; in the proces mmigration and Nationality 
‘en hile of new immigrants ‘ona Be o&f globalization discussed in Chapter 
0 € . 
rs aNzation, which required a me, a South and East emerged in response w 
States, thj © mobile flex; sane 
this influx was welcomed by 4 ovile, flexible workforce, Within the Unstes 
} , we ) 
tany employers who sought workers willing h 
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acept low wages. But many other Americans saw new immigrants as competitors for 
Jobs, housing, and government services, and they blamed them for the economic down- 
a The result has been a series of spirited, and at times vitriolic, debates over immi- 
sation policy in recent years. These debates, in tum, have been exacerbated by the 
events of September 11th and the “war on terror,” which have made Muslim Americans 
Pilential targets of retaliation, bias, and intimidation. 
the Pipe the election of Barack Obama reflected progress in American racial politics since 
rathey Seseshann there were other signs that institutional racistn had been transformed 
‘entry has be + does . The rise of the prison industry in the closing decades of the twentieth 
Afican- Pain € pnsons a constitutive feature of the postindustrial economic landscape, and 
muanbers, a rican men continue to be incarcerated at rates woefully disproportional to ate 
COttrse of 4 may Jor nonviolent, drug-related offenses. Incarceration permanently alters the 
Sectire Kite S life, not only during his sentence, but aftenvards, as he oe fo 
Voting and pes and employment and remains stripped of certain political rights (such as 
Prisoners’ an ib on juries). The dense web of ordinances and laws that set peer . 
evander as 4) ex-pnsoners’ life chances tas been described by legal scholar Michelle 
Dhaliy ian 6 te “new Jim Crow,” a tenn that deliberately calls into oe =, 
a Se at the United States entered a “post-racial” society with the election of Bc 
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Over a decade after Proposition 187, the issue of immigration reform remained 
contentious. In Document 5, Congressman Gary Miller explains why he 
believes stricter restrictions are necessary. The unexpected ascent of Senator 
Barack Obama as a presidential candidate in 2008 illuminated the complexities 
of the nation’s racial past. In March 2008, Obama delivered a speech in which 
he responded to charges that Jeremiah Wnght, his longtime pastor, harbored 
anti-white sentiments. Obama’s speech, excerpted here in Document 6, wa 
quickly recognized as both historic in its content and as vital for helping 
Obama to allay racial fears and secure his party’s nomination. In the course of 
his campaign, both Barack and Michele Obama became targets for numerous 
race-based accusations, including the charge that Obama was a Muslim and that 
his wife was a racial militant. Cartoonist Barry Blitt brilliantly satirized these 
charges in a New Yorker cover that appeared in July 2008. The cover sparked 
a debate on the role of political satire, with some praising the cover for 1ts 
fearlessness and others worried that it would promote the very stereotypes - 
sought to dispel (Document 7). While those calling for tighter restrictions OP 
inunigration have pursued various forms of legislation, immigrant rights activists 
have done the same. The Dream Act, first introduced in 2001, provides per- 
manent residency to illegal immigrants who arrived in the United States as 
minors and have graduated from high school. In June 2011, an eighteen-YOOr" 
3 < eeerentnae woman, who had come to the United States 2° the 
7 Our, appeared before Congress and explained how the act wou 
allow her to achieve her dream of attending medical school (Document 


Although the act did not pass Congress, President Obama signed an executive 


order in June 2012 indicat : ‘a : orting 
young illegal teedteceew, that his administration would stop 4¢P 
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1. Immigrants Come to America, 1900-2010 


Chart A 
Immigrants Admitted: Fiscal Years 1900-2010 
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Immigrants Admitted by Region and Top 20 Countries of Birth: 
Fiscal Years 2000-02 


Category of 2002 


Admission Number Percent Number Percent 


ee: 
Number Percent 
a 


All countries 1,063,732 106.0 


2001 2000 


1,064,318 100.0 849,807 100.0 
Afnca 60,269 57 53,948 5.1 44,731 5.3 
Asia 342,099 32.2 349,776 32.9 265,400 312 
Europe 174,209 16.4 175,371 165 132,480 15.6 
North Amenca 404,437 380 407,888 38.3 344,805 40.6 
Canbbean 96,489 94 103,546 97 88,198 10.4 
Central Ainenica 68,979 65 75,914 71 66,443 7.8 
Other North America 238,969 225 228,428 215 190,164 22.4 
Oceania 5,557 5 6,113 6 5,136 a) 
South Amenca 74,506 70 68,888 6.5 56,074 6.6 
Unknown 2,655 2 2,334 2 1,181 u 
Mexico 219,380 20.6 206,426 194 173,919 20.5 
Indu 71,105 67 70,290 6.6 42,046 4.9 
China 61,282 5.8 56,426 53 45,652 34 
Plubppines 51,308 48 53,154 5.0 42,474 5.0 
Vietnant 33,627 3.2 35,531 3.3 26,747 at 
ES Salvador 31,168 29 31.272 29 22,578 27 
Cuba 28,272 27 27,703 26 20,831 == 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 25,373 24 23,640 a5 11,828 14 
Domunican Repubhe 22,604 2A 21,313 2.0 17,536 21 
Ukraine 21,217 2.0 20,975 20 15,810 Le? 
Korca 21,021 2.0 20,742 19 15,830 1? 
Russia 20,833 2.0 20,413 19 17,110 2.0 
Hain 20,266 19 27.120 25 22,364 2p 
Canada 19,519 18 21,933 21 16,210 ie 
Colombia 18,845 18 16.730 16 14,498 17 
Guatemala 16,229 15 1.2 
United Kingdom 16,18] 15 oe ‘a aos 1.6 
sei 14,898 1.4 15,393 14 16,000 19 
an 13,243 13 16,448 15 14,535 \7 
as 13.029 12 10,497 1.0 8,519 10 
Subtotal 73992 696 728,009 7,842 668 
Qdher 323,830 30.4 =5,09 68.4 567,842 


336,309 31.6 


2. Proposition 187: Californians Seek to Close the 


Door to Undocumented Immigrants, 1994 
Summary 
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agen- 
(elementary, secondary, and post-secondary). Requires na po ou or 8 ae 
és to report persons who are apparent legal aliens - e pet Attest 
General and the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization eee des Maes 
Califomia Attomey General to transmit reports to INS _ a on asl 
wch reports. Makes it a felony to manufacture, distribute, se’ Pk Lekeorn! 
orresidence documents. Summary of estimate by Legislauve r ie ue 
Finance of fiscal impact on state and local government: oor “— sete 
level potentially in excess of $100 million from wae Re io anes 
“ices to. undocumented persons. Annual savings at a a eel pea 
“ceeding $200 million primarily from withholding me soba oe tae 
ented persons, School districts would likely incur addition raat 
“dollars in the first two years of implementation and in = _an onan 
Y thereafter, to verify the legal status of students, parents 
“ucation, if any, are unknown. 
Propone | - 
, ‘oration Reform; P.O. Box 26288; 
Ronald Prince Citizens for Legal Immigra ; 
anta Ana, California 92799-6288; (714) 777-4653. 
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“He had a lot of pressure in his mind. His wish was one day to have enough 
money so his daughters can be married. His responsibility was to get them mar- 
ned. That is very important to our culture,” said his friend Rashid Ahmed. “He 
had a lot of burden, a lot of pressures.” 

Dunng his year in New York City, after arriving on a visitor visa in September 
2000, Burt had been unable to find regular work. He spoke little English and his age, 
fifty-five, was a disadvantage when applying for the heavy labor and odd restaurant 
Jobs he strung together. One of these jobs was at Shaheen Sweets, a restaurant and 
sweetshop in the “Little India” neighborhood of Jackson Heights. There, he worked 
alongside Ahmed and about a half-dozen other men and women in the basement. 
sturing vats of cheese and milk, molding mounds of dough into balls by hand, and 
filling whute plastic bins full of the sticky-sweet rashogollahs that were boxed and 
shipped to suppliers around the country. Unbeknownst to anyone, perhaps even 
himself, Butt had a congenital heart defect and had developed blockages in his coro- 
Mary artenes. But this didn’t keep him from working every day he hadajob. 

Ahmed, about the same age and also living alone and supporting his family 
in Pakistan, often gave Butt rides to the house in Queens that he shared with a 
nephew and several other roommates. Then came a day in September 2001 
when Ahmed arrived at the restaurant and heard from the other workers that 
Butt had been taken by the FBI, That was all they knew, but it did not come 
4s. a complete surprise. Many others had also begun to disappear from the strects 


and homes of Jackson Height i és 
$s, Ast haere 
across Brooklyn and Quee . Ona, Midwood, and other neigh 


ns, and fear was startin ead 
a & to spread, : 
nue pe FBI mi a big name everywhere in the world,” Ahmed said: 
. rery sunple person. you i oats 
for his family, who pit Pi Can you imagine a person who was W 


Was a very si ay like World 
Trade Center, like plane Hlisckingp man, how can he do anything like Ww 
On September 19 a — 
Wisbsansenad Bhar ae-aet following a up from a local caller, FBI agents arrest 


day at 26 Federal Plaza, immi - middle of the night. After being held pk 
> MHmugration headquarters in Manhattan, he was 4 

ty Jail in New Jersey. Inside shies “dvidhs bacroedh building, 

for the next five weeks, Out of the thousany> 

p 0 held in detention across the Northeast at that ume 

site era viet eat heard of hin, But on October 23, 2001, lus ailing hear 

ute now had the unfortunate distinction of having die 


in USS. detent . 
“gs oe following the Post-September J d 
“GX driver named Bilal Mirza, w ae: sites 


f 
' (t> 
nephew, got the Phone call hose mece was engaged to malTy Bu v's 
death, Jail officials declared ‘the Pakistani consulate infonning hin pen i 
: Jose 
the case, bur , la as the cause of death and ¢ 
, TuUMOr swirled 1 1 © cause of de y 
Human Rigt : 1 the community. A foll investigation ©? 
its W ty. A follow-up invesug 
Pams and in the rh om. complained to "4 cellmate of chest 
ical attention, Mirza Kr MB UP to his death had unsuccessfully tried to get med- 
waved aside rumors fake hen the body im Muslin tradition for the fune ; 
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the Shaheen restaurant nearly four years later. “A person who never went to jail in 
his own country. He never face a single police officer in his own country. When he 
Was in jail, maybe he thinking every ame, what is happening, what 1s Se 

Butt’s body was shipped back to Pakistan, along with a thousand dollars he 
asked Ahmed to keep for him. It was his last remittance to his family... 


On October 21, 2001, the Makki Masjid on Coney Island Avenue held a Srictl 
ceremony for Muhamunad Butt before his body was flown back to his se in 
Pakistan, Hundreds of Muslims filled the prayer hall. “I wish you nou ave 
Seen the faces of the people,” said ae Zaheer, the journalist. “It was so 
“ary. The fear was very obvious on their faces.” ' . 
Zaheer reported “A story for the weekly Urdu-language pee oe 
Pakistan, whose offices are next door to the mosque. During the ee 3 
Walked Up to the coffin and took a picture of Muhammad at Se : = 
fends to have a final last look.” The photo ran the next day on the pag 
Ol the newspaper. 
Itis up to us to ide,” concluded Zaheer, ht healed 
Since the mass kath stopped in 2002, at least five hundred Pakistanis have be 


. _ Businesses have 
i Pored from the New York area, according to Khan - oats About twenty 
Ut down and families have relocated to Canada and other cou 


, ay 18 
thousand People have left, according to local estimates. Coney Island patti cousy 
“Ailes Street, once the eling ofa vibrant and growing ethnic mp two narrow 
Sada-e- Pakistan housed in one L-shaped room at the enc Ahes carci 
Ights of Tickety stairs was barely surviving as a newspepen: See vn the thickly 
“Ore the September 11 fallout, businesses were growing Very 


40 percent of 
Pe Pulated area of Midwood and Flatbush. Zaheer care nace and 
2, businesses have disappeared. The community a a 
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* beheved, “whatever is gone is gone. It wl 


: ust Bush but 
: a le blame not) ; 
1c added, “The misery of this community gh ut he did not cake a 


5 20 
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ania Musharraf. He has helped the US. all adit and justice from both 
Side. for Pakistanis in America. We are deprived 0 


>, + 
Isa Very sad story.” ... 
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coming, and when it’s dark and you can’t see, it’s scary looking at that water 
because the water was too high for me to stand up in and try to walk through. 

There were some guys, some people riding around in canoes and small boats 
rescuing people. It was like private-owned boats, and then they had some like, 
wildhfe officials nding around rescuing people. ' 

They had electricity in some areas because I remember one boat with a man 
and a dog, and another boat that had three ladies on it, they were saying that 
they had come all the way from Metairie. And they had heard about the bndge. 
and they came out to save some people because they heard about it on the news, 
that 1t was flooding, and at was still coming up. ; 

I had a big white towel and 1 was on my porch flagging it and calling for 
them, “Hey, hey.” Finally, a man came and got me. I remember him as the 
Man with the Dog.” He was a white inale, about seventy-five years old with a 
brown dog. He was like a hound dog. 

It had to be like around noontime. | was so happy to be removed from that 


area because | didn’t want to be there another night, in that dark, and getung bit 
by mosquitoes, 


He asked me what J was doin 


g there by myself, why I didn't have nobody 
else with me, w 


here I came from, I told him the West Bank. 
He said, “What in the world are you doing over here?” 


He picked me up and he put me in the boat, and he picked up a git], he 
husband, and her mama. 


| was hearing that they opened up the Superdome again. It was forced to be 


open because there was so many people stranded, didn’t have no other choice: 
They didn’t make any kind of arrangements for us to evacuate, so we had ne 
choice. Everybody who stayed home, they knew to go to the Superdome. 

They opened up the Superdome for the first time when Hurmcane !van 
came in 2004. They Opened it at the last minute, but | mean, everybody got is 
there and everything. The storm passed by, wan't that bad Bur on the way out 
of the Convention Center and the Superdome, people niece coming out with 
Me, it was hke | ae ee ns that, and the mayor really got upset. a 

i © de sad, “I give y'all somewhere to sta and look what ¥4 
did!” That was the truth. That's whar J would have said . 

So the Man with the Dog took us to the Superdome area, but he couldn’t 
go all the Way. They had bodies in the Water, The had fish in the water. They 
had, like, big logs blocking the street, so we had walk, The water was, like. 


. ee : ie 
toh hie toe ot es to begin Betting the smell in the water. They 
Paek enar ton e wesid om the cars, de 

iy hae ie eh hie had bodies and we had to walk through these ai . 
dean + ll “w be bio: T'was either stay on the boat in the water OF ia 
rn i : \ oe =e ne: up on that ramp where everybody else was. And as 
1€ only people. They had lots of people coming from different areas 


who had tried {oO surviy | 4 u wi - 
e the stonn fro n n -_ 
« ; : . Mm home tne = out. 
all w alking from different areas ; ati nic 


1 didn’t have nothing. All I had w 
get to the Superdome | didu't have 


| 
4a pillow and a blanket, and by the 87° 
my fanuly, my kids, but | didn't se 


that. J was looking for someone that | wag 
€ nobody, All I had was me. I did have 2 
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. ae o f ” a) 
wallet with my ID just in case. I was thinking, What if I ity ae nd fr 
know who I am?” So I had my ID, and my Social Secunty a in Ads ane iv 

When I got to the Superdome ramp, they had so noel —s etre 
ramp and they had so many people inside the Dome ne = steed tniside Unite: 
of the Superdome roof, it was tore up from the stonn. rent like children 
It was a mess, they had people that were dying. A lot 0 1 vx dewilined, Same 
and babies, Well, all ages. A lot of them was overheater ee #9 sa RTOS. 
needed to be on a machine, like they had p fei . ne a t dat kind of stuff. 
Different situations. And the Superdome wasn t equippe — 

They just opened the doors and let people in. 

! couldn’t walk too much because it was so pac d 1 didn’t want to go too 
Pushing and shoving and everybody was panicking, sp ] was more like on 
far inside because | didn’t wanna miss a ride if a ride came. what was going on, 
the edge of the ramp where the railings were, s0 cress 
YOu know, see if anybody was coming. p stand there long. You cap 

I got to the restroom area and I didn’t want me crime, and yelling “help, 
‘tat people screaming and hollering. I¢ was 4 ve zy ae: They were stealing 
ind people dying. It was crazy. They were doing crazy 


led Sin City 
1 ns ind lace ca 

om each other, fighting, having sex. I felt like we Was P 

a 

nd Satan Was going to take us all. 


People was pushing and shoving 


ked full of people, and it was 


all out 90 I P 1 well a inside the 
t on the ramp, as b) 


We don’t have no one 
ne because we panicked. We don’t know en ee daa ree - 
i "And tou have ta fend SOE nd fb wits you are mn the middle 
What to do, And you have to fend for yourself bec: 7 
of different things going on, you know? err 4 a i 
Tow bu AY eed “es i So | had to mingle with peop 
know but I wasn't with family or frienes- 


: 1g 

-e we're clinging 
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Everybody in the Dome was mad. 

The mayor wanted people to evacuate, but a lot of us couldn’t evacuate. ] 
mean, everybody don’t own a car. Everybody didn’t have means for transporta- 
tion, no money to travel. But the city of New Orleans has cabs. They have 
schoolbuses, charters. They have public-service buses. They have planes, trains, 
boats. If it’s mandatory, and he knew the city of New Orleans is under a 
Category 5, he should have thought about all those transportations, and let 
those people out. You got out, so you should’ve helped us out. 

My sister lives on the West Bank in Stonebridge, and she said that the Sheriff's 
Deparunent came around and were able to knock on each door, and took them 
on buses to where it was mandatory. They went house to house and moved them. 
But look at the area she stays in. Her husband, he is a seaman. He works on ships. 
She 1s a manager of the Jazz Fest. She books concerts for Jazz Fest. 

Our area didn’t get that. We just know from TV, on the news, that it’s man- 
datory, must leave now. How you gonna leave if you don’t have no money? Even 
if you have a car, if you don’t have no money, you can’t get no gas. So if you have 
five dollars to buy gas, you can’t take a chance and leave with five dollars. 

So you gonna have to fight it out. And that’s why a lot of us got stranded. 
They planned the evacuation for some areas like I said, but they didn’t plan 1t for 
a lot of other areas. It made me feel like a conspiracy at the time. It’s a racist 
thing. All of us was overlooked. God didn’t overlook us. We went through it. 

cee pect ie look at it in a spintual way. Some people look at 1t ei 
can look at it all wa differ ine eon nae baw are took => ie 9 a 
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not do, I guess you have to define what are the jobs we are offering Americans. 
What wages are they offering Americans to work is probably the best question... 
Talk to the individual who was a carpenter, who was a plumber, who 
poured concrete, who did masonry, who was honorably employed by a 
manufacturing company, that was paid good wages, and you saw ge 
change start to occur during the recession in California of the 1990s. All of the 
sudden things were tighter. People started hiring individuals here in this ig 
for a much lesser wage than the American citizen was willing to do wi vied 
A good example, | remember seeing dry-wallers being laid off an im eal 
being hired. It is not that illegals are bad people. By and large, they are re ; J Sa 
People, They are just trying to come here to better their lives. So it 1s not P- r 5 a 
"ice or discrimination. It is just the fact that can the United States ver 8 ot ae 
that this world wants to send here? And if we decided to do that, why ae any- 
them ftom India? Why not accept them from Asia? Why not ne een just going 
Plce in the world and double, triple, quadruple our pop uliior®" ve lives? 
tobe benevolent and accept people who are poor and want to aie a aes 
But the problem you have, and this is back to ie eis hind him nailing 
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that class do not speak English. Now, yes, it is a benefit to those kids who are 
here illegally because they are being educated, but it is a tremendous detriment 
to the children of Amencan citizens who are being held back because the rest of 
the class cannot speak English to be moved forward. 

Go to an emergency ward in Califomia. You will wait for hours. People go 
there that are illegal, cannot speak English, for a sprained ankle, for a headache, 
for a cold, for basic health care. That is not what an emergency ward is for. And 
who 1s paying the bill? The people who use the hospital, who are having to 
subsidize it because they are losing money treating illegals. ; 

We are a compassionate country. There is no doubt about it. [f someone 
here and they have had an emergency and they need to go to the hospital, they 
should be treated. You should allow nobody to suffer, nobody to die, but you 
cannot tolerate 12 to 20 million people coming here with this concept that 
health care is free, because when they get it they do not have to pay it. 

Well, you cannot blame them for that. The people you can blame are the 
people in this room, for not making sure the laws passed by this Congress 4f° 
enforced in this country. We can no longer tolerate it. Once again, they are 

zood people that are trying to get here, by and large not bad people. But the 
Amencan citizen cannot afford it. 

It as our responsibility, first of all, to protect and defend our borders. We ate 
not doing it. And we should be concemed about the future of America and 
American citizens. Hopefully, when this debate continues and enough good 


people come here and talk about the impact on this country, we will fix the 
wrong, that has occurred and make sure it does not happen again. 


6. Senator Barack Obama Calls for a 
More Perfect Union, 2008 
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Throughout the first year of this campaign, against all ee 
contrary, we saw how hungry the American people were ee this mi : a ya 
unity. Despite the temptation to view my candidacy a Akon a ula- 
lens, we won commanding victones 1n states with some of the : ares 3 es ap 
tons in the country. In South Carolina, where the eanlearais se a 
built a powerful coalition of African Americans and white erent ‘apeatuns 

This is not to say that race has not been an issue ™ the ite be “too black” 
‘ages in the campaign, some commentators have deemed ne ne dune the 
or “not black enough.” We saw racial tensions bubble to the fT avenge eat pol 
Week before the South Carolina primary. The press has yea vhite and black, 
or the latest evidence of racial polarization, not just 1n ventas my : 
ut black and brown as well. ks that the discussion of 

And yet, it has only been in the last couple of weeks thé 
"ce in this campaign has taken a particularly divisive ae? 1 that my candidacy 

On one end of the spectrum, we've heard the eee = De aesheek 
“somehow an exercise in affirmative action; that 10s haere wr : On the other 
Wide-eyed liberals to purchase racial reconciliation on the ag 5 nowy 
tnd, we've heard my former pastor, Reverend Jeremiah bie widen the racial 
*NBuage to express views that have the potential not = ‘he oodness of our 

WNide, but views that denigrate both the greatness an g 
tion; that rightly offend white and black alike. 
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loop on isi P ="; 
Ses wie ie ad ees a ae 
disabe that Looweald neck to reach: % y some commentators, there 1s no 
But the muth 1s, that isn’ oe wake 
iheig Evenly seams = a ea t all a I know of the man. The man I met more 
man who spoke to me abo n who helped introduce me to my Christian faith, a 
sick and lift up the poo a = obligations to love one another; to care for the 
who has studied ae <h wa a man who served his country as a U.S. Marine; 
the icetinien, wal wane red at rein of the finest universities and seminaries 0 
nity by doing God’s work Ah ay Danas As eathis that serves the commit 
to the needy, providing da sabes Earth—by housing the homeless, ministering 
god veachs g day care services and scholarships and prison ministries, 
Aetaac moraraee irk 9 inane lease 
dies Seber ont wg black churches across the country, Trinity embo- 
model student and the fa iar Hs entity —the dackie antl the welfare mom, the 
services are full of OY gang-banger. Like other black churches, Trinity 
of dancing, clappin oad ughter and sometimes bawdy humor. They are fu 
untrained ear. The ke peas shouting that may seem jarring ¢© the 
intelligence and the ae rai in full the kindness and cruelry, the fierce 
and yes, the bitterness A a ignorance, the struggles and successes, the love 
And this helps explain = bia make up the black experience in America. 
imperfect as he may - he bi aps, my relationship with Reverend Wright. As 
faith, officiated my wredaiz eee been like family to me. He strengthened mY 
sations with him have | _ iy: baptized my children. Not once in my conver 
terms, or treat whites with 4 him talk about any ethnic group jn derogatory 
respect. He contains See ce he interacted with anything but courtesy 4 
the community that he h im the contradictions—the good and the bad—° 
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. — — if we walk away now, if we simply retreat into our respective 
-s » we will never be able to come together and solve challenges like health 
e, Or education, or the need to find good jobs for every American. 
lai eg this reality requires a reminder of how we armived at this 
an : = am Faulkner once wrote, “The past isn’t dead and buned. In 
_ ‘t even past. We do not need to recite here the history of racial injus- 
pie | algnci4 But we ae need to remind ourselves that so many of the 
—. that exist in the African-American community today can be directly 
hoe © inequalities passed on from an earlier generation that suffered under 
rutal legacy of slavery and Jim Crow. 
li gene schools were, and are, inferior sc 
they . ty years after Brown v. Board of Education, ! 
me provided, then and now, helps explain the pervasiv 
een today’s black and white students. 
Legalized discrimination—where blacks were prevented, often through vio- 
ated to African-American 


ence é 
» fom owning property, or loans were not gral 
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ness owners, or black homeowners could not access FHA mortgages, OF 
or fire departments— 


‘sin — excluded from unions, or the police force, 

to fur that black families could not amass any meaningful wealth to bequeath 
betw, ure generations. That history helps explain the wealth and income gap 
in s een black and white, and the concentrated pockets of poverty that persists 

© many of today’s urban and rural commuunities. 
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of white co-workers or white friends. But it does find voice in the barbershop or 
around the kitchen table. Ac times, that anger is exploited by politicians, to gin up 
votes along racial lines, or to make up for a politician’s own failings. 

And occasionally it finds voice in the church on Sunday moming, in the pul- 
pit and in the pews. The fact that so many people are surprised to hear that anger 
in some of Reverend Wright’s sermons simply reminds us of the old truism that 
the most segregated hour in Aunerican life occurs on Sunday moming. That anger 
is not always productive; indeed, all too often it distracts attention from solving 
real problems; it keeps us from squarely facing our own complicity in our condi- 
tion, and prevents the African-American community from forging the alliances 1 
needs to bring about real change. But the anger 1s real; it 1s powerful; and to sim- 
ply wish it away, to condemn it without understanding its roots, only serves t0 
widen the chasm of misunderstanding that exists between the races. 

In fact, a similar anger exists within segments of the white community. Most 
working- and middle-class white Americans don’t feel that they have been pat- 
ticularly privileged by their race. Their experience is the immigrant experience 
as far as they're concerned, no one’s handed them anything, they’ve built it from 
scratch. They’ve worked hard all their lives, many times only to see their jobs 
shipped overseas or their pension dumped after a lifetime of labor. They ar 
anxious about their futures, and feel their dreams slipping away; in an era of 
stagnant wages and global competition, opportunity comes to be seen as a zero 

sum game, m which your dreams come at my expense. So when they are cold 
to bus their children to a school across town; when they hear that an Afncan 
Amenican 1s getting an advantage in landing a good job or a spot in a good college 
because of an injustice that they themselves never committed; when they're told 
that their fears about crime in urban neighborhoods are somehow prejudiced, 
resentment builds over time. 

Like the anger within the black community, these resentinents aren't 
always expressed in polite company. But they have helped shape the political 
landscape for at least a generation, Anger over welfare and affirmative action 
ie Pe the Reagan Coalition. Politicians routinely exploited fears of 

e for their own electoral ends. Talk show hosts and conservative commen 


ae ae ce careers unmasking bogus claims of racism while dismissing 
egitimate discussions of racial injustice and inequality as mere political correct~ 
ness or reverse racism. 


Just as black anger often proved counterproductive, so have these white 
resentments distracted attention from the real cul 


— prits of the middle class 
squeeze——a corporate culture nfe with inside dealing, questionable accounting 


practices, and shor-term greed; a Washington dominated by lobbyists and special 
interests; economic policies that favor the few over the many. And yet, © wen 
away the resentments of white Amencans, to label them as misguided or even 
racist, without recognizing they are grounded in legitimate concerns—this too 
widens the racial divide, and blocks the path to understanding 

This is where we are right now. It’s a racial stalemate ena been stuck 19 
for years. Contrary to the claims of some of my critics, black and white, | have 
never been so naive as to believe that we can get beyond our racial divisions 192 
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sngle election cycle, or with a single candidacy—particularly a candidacy as 
imperfect as my own. 

But I have asserted a firm conviction—a conviction rooted in my faith mn 
God and my faith in the American people—that working together we can 
move beyond some of our old racial wounds, and that in fact we have no choice 
ifwe are to continue on the path of a more perfect union. 

For the African-American community, that path means embracing the bur- 
“8 of our past without becoming victims of our past. It means continuing to insist 
a full measure of justice in every aspect of American life. But it also means bind- 
ibe particular grievances—for better health care, and better schools, and better 
<7 . larger aspirations of all Americans—the he — CaN - 
0 feed ee = Reig or white man — — oa : negra 
demandin y: it means taking full respons ity Kener oe 
and read 8 more from our fathers, and spending more tne wit ' 

“acing to them, and teaching them that while they may face challenges an 

eeton in their own lives, they must never succumb to despair or cynicism, 
cing believe that they can wnite their own destiny. at nett 
% “help fo y, this quintessentially American—and yes, conservat en 
former ay frequent expression in Reverend Wright's sermons. ee 
‘“lPhelp fe too often failed to understand is that embarking on a progr: 

The esate belief that society can change. sas iia Stn 

Wt rack un mistake of Reverend Wright's sermons ae ee a ih 

Bress has a our society, It’s that he spoke as if our ert pariceg pes 

One o fen made; as if this country—a country that a conan es 
alition o * Own members to mun for the highest office in t sates TS 
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; = we have 
eo Scably bound to a tragic past. But what we know—Wwhat 
haye at America ¢ 


pe . L 
“ing th; White community, the path to a more perfect union ™ Bae “ +e 
Minds of ** What ails the African-American community does not san incidents 
‘3 discrimi, Peoples that the legacy of discrimination—and eer must be 
ire Nn, while less overt than in the past—are ve ng schools 
Oy oUt Soi, Just with words, but with deeds—by ene 
te iminal Munities; by enforcing our civil rights laws anc 

Ity that petice system; by providing this generation ie 
iy that Fe unavailable for previous generations. Jt requ 

Your dreams do not have to come at the expense © yn and whute 
Dwi “ie health, welfare, and education of black and brov 
Mig the « ultimately help all of America prosper: 4 nothing less, thar 
Re the |. then, what is called for is nothing more, a0 to others as W' 
Md World’s great religions demand—that we oo ture tells us 
+S be aacem do unto us, Let us be our brother's keepers 5 have in on 
’ nd keeper. Let us find that common stake WE 
- ®t Our politics reflect that spirit as well... 
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8. Eighteen-Y 
ge Ola Kaso Provides Testimony on th 
rear Act, June 28, 2011 : 
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nr ‘ , » Sea - nS. IVY 
ol me bck areal ated co the right of the translator that had helped “ee 
ne teacl ’ 
m ler spoke 
ae need speci 7 : : hav the translator began speaking, too. She says “Ola 
rN Not leamin g aide o She barely socializes with the other kids and 
td adhe ng. she sugges ; 2 
Rees e placed into the ELL ggests that Ola be taken out of the general 
: program so she can get the extra assistance she 
ve co 
the E me a lon j 
nelj i Way Si 
th eas language ae nee that day 13 years ago. I've become profici 
Placed in advanc d ve excelled in my studies. Since the third grade, I've 
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, I tutor students that are still struggling 
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. lunivenities numerous scholarship offers, and I'v 
ee] Munit c 
‘hoot ig Gane hours to community service and chancy events becau 
der comes through little steps. ! juggle all my schoolwork, after- 
also having 4 job. 
of: UY desire ¢ American culcure of which | 
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My goal is not to increase my bank account. My goal is . fst 
the amount of preventable deaths. How can I go toa lucrative job every day bork 
ng that there are mothers Wasting away in front of their children becaus oa 
cannot afford a surgery? I cannot and I will not. I wish to remain in this —— try 
to make a difference. I wish to remain in this country to help Amencan ig 

On March 28th, I was spontaneously told that I would be deported in “hd 
than a week, despite the fact that my family has complied with all immigratio 

ws for the last 13 years. 
si pies two meee short of obtaining my high school diploma. I was 


ee " a lture 
shocked. How could I be sent to a place that I didn’t even remember, a cu 
that is completely foreign to me? 


I’m not even flue 
a college education. 


: icated. 
My hard work, my dreams and my future are at risk of being eradicate 


: , nenca 
I have considered one country and one country only to be my home. Ar 
is my home, not Albania, 


My commumary rallied behind me. 


; " rsuc 
nt in Albanian, so if I were to be sent back [ cannot pu 


They asked for my deportation to Z 

suspended, and the Deparment of Homeland Security responded and grante 

me deferred action for one year so I can continue my studies. : 
My family came here lepally and we followed the law every step of the way- 


3; : ‘ ja 
Despite my compliance with the law, there is no way I can obtain citizenship 
under the current law. 


Despite all my hard work 
country I've ever considered h 
for my counuy 


only 
and contributions, | face removal from the only 


. te : ions 
ome. Despite my aspirations and good intent 
I face deportation in less than a year, 


Tama DREAM Act student. 1 was brought to this country when I was five 
Years old. 1 prew up here. I am an American at heart. 

There are thousands of other dreamers just like me. Look around the room! 
and you will see hundreds of them today. All we are asking for 15 a chance © 
conmbute to ve. Please support the DREAM Act. 


the country that We lo he 
Thank you again for the Opportunity to testify today on behalf of all the 
dreamers.” .. 
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Race, Immigration and Nativism 
GEORGE J. SANCHEZ 


On April 30, 1992, Americans across the nation sat transfixed by a see 
‘ent that grew to symbolize the sorry state of race relations mn late . Pere 
century urban America. The image of Reginald Denny, a white a oe river, 
"ng pulled from his cab at the comer of Florence and Normandie “igre in 
outh Central Los Angeles, beaten and spat upon by a group of es aaa 
nenican males, quickly became a counterimage of the <i iter Ai 
ack motorist Rodney King a year earlier. These two events © eee ae 
oh captured on videotape, dominated representations of the oe sera 
Ina city haunted by poverty, racism and police brutality. woh yom Pichi 
-Tericans become of a bipolar racial dynamic in this country, as = ea 
white/black terms, that we lost an opportunity to dissect i: vate tae’ 
portant and complex events of our time. As the pane B ayy a md 
ITIst Anna Deveare Smith has observed, “We tend to think ip A pelo 
' them being black or white depending “. ae ri ip Noone 
Los Angeles riots provides stark, critical evidenc 


> and 
, . of Florence ai 
A closer look at the victims of violence at the comer 


i beating of one 
ee ages of a single . 
0 that comer. Mesmenzed by video imag 


tee ; eaten 
: riduals were b : 
at the Man, it is difficult to unagine that at least 30 other a ee hospitali- 
2at} same ‘pot, most pulled from their cars, some eee: 
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thar coe UMPortantly for my purpos y 
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their seven-month-old infant suffered minor scratches when a large metal sign 
was hurled through the rear window. Minutes later, when Manuel Vaca drove 
his 1973 Buick into the intersection, Antonine Miller and Damian Williams 
threw rocks through the windshield, causing Vaca to stop the car. Six men 
pulled Vaca, his wife and his brother from their car, then beat and robbed 
them. As Anthony Brown remembered, he kicked at Vaca “because he was 
Mexican and everybody else was doin’ it.” Sylvia Castro, a fourth generation 
Mexican American and prominent activist in South Central, was shocked when 
bneks and bottles shattered her car window. Having worked closely with gang 
members in the area, she was able to escape with only a bloodied nose by speed- 
ing away. 

Later, after Denny’s assaule was recorded and broadcast worldwide, several 
shocked black residents of the area risked their lives to save other victims. James 
Henry left his porch to pull Raul Aguilar, an immigrant from Belize, to safety 
after he had been beaten into a coma and a car had run over his legs. Dona d 
Jones, an off-duty fireman, protected Sai-Choi Choi after several men beat 2" 
robbed him. Gregory Alan-Williams pulled a badly wounded Takao Hirata from 
the bloody intersection. Another savior at that corner was 59-year-old Reveren 
Bennie Newton, pastor of the Light of Love Church. He rescued the life © 
Fidel Lopez, a twenty-year resident of Los Angeles from Guatemala. Lope? driv- 
ing to his home one block froin the intersection, was pulled from his car an 
later required 29 stitches in his forehead for a wound received by a blow with 
an auto stereo, 17 stitches to his ear, which someone had tried to slice off, and 1 


. . . i = 
stitches under his chin. Laying unconscious in the street from the beating, Lope 
had motor oil poured down his th nee 
blue. His life was saved w a 
with a bible in the aur. 


Ov : ; : 
ver the four days of the Los Angeles riots, the dynamics of racial and cl 


tensions, : rd 
ei = age against the police, and antiforeign sentiment came together in 2 
» Unpredictable fashion. From that comer of Florence and Nonnandie, ! 


mayhem spread to e % - ye 
neulf the ary c y e mot 

ty, cr ; m rac 
Amencan history. Fi §. PSUR the worst mode 


Span Pa at ‘reds 
About $1 billion ra © lives were lost and 2,383 people were 4 


damage w 5 ‘ ond over 
was done to e inesses, ane © 
14,000 arrests were nee residences and bus ny Bott 


were set and 1,800 people ae first three days of moung, over poe 
occurred throughout = L nea be for paniine-waounea: THE i ican 
were indeed multier} re +08 Angeles basin, and the participants and ¥!} ak 
evidence of the ston nit at its core, the Los Angeles riots paves t fot 
baa, oe 4y in which immugrants provided the perfect scapeno 
Populavions frustrated with developments in their society. 

angry, young African Americans at that Com ng 
ies ak volumes to anyone interested in the ine Ae 
the decision Carica eeigration in late twentieth century America. id M4 For 
others it centered arou ly Who was White, but about who was not blac yr" of 
South Central, one “ 10w Latinos and Asians had “invaded the termitory 
ao he ich they claimed as their own turf, despite the 
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shouted (as heard on various videotapes) to “let the Mexicans go,” but “show 
the Koreans who rules.” Although the violence began as a response to a verdict 
passed by an almost all-white jury against an almost all-white set of police 
officers, quickly other people of color—those deemed foreign or foreign 
looking—were engaged in the deadly exchange. The meaning of racial and 
national identities were consistently at issue at the corner of Florence and 
Normandie, with serious and sometimes bloody outcomes for all participants. 
Since May 1992, more clearly visible evidence has appeared which allows 
Most social commentators to identify our current historical moment as one 
experiencing a particularly sharp rise in American nativism. Two years after the 
Los Angeles riots, California voters would resurrect their longstanding history as 
leaders in anti-immigrant efforts since the days of Chinese Exclusion by passing 
Proposition 187, a state initiative intended to punish illegal ummigrants by 
restricting their access to schools, medical care, and other social services. This 
Would be accomplished by deputizing social service providers as imimugration 
Inspectors, including teachers, social workers and doctors, and forcing them to 
identify to local Jaw enforcement officials students and clients who had entered 
bie country illegally. Here was legislation that tied issues of crime and immigra- 
Q0n into a tidy package and allowed voters to voice nativist fears in the anony- 
mous sanctity of the voung booth, a populist solution long well-known in 
alifornia. Polls showed that this piece of legislation won widespread approval 
tony a range of ethnic groups, including 67 percent of whites (who formed 
0% of the total electorate) and 50 percent of both Asian Americans and African 
Meticans, with only 23 percent of Latinos voting in favor. : 
on One feature of the campaign in favor of Proposition 187 was vind heap 
; ¢ played by Califomia Governor Pete Wilson, a “moderate Repu on he 
tn lost favor with the California electorate when his term eg Ne oe 
Tst conomic performance in the state since the Great Depression. rei = sd 
. d-immigrant positions was a centerpiece of his political sr hea 
199, °mia, where he won reelection from rival Kathleen nin in INOVE 
after coming from as much as 20 percentage pours behin Sion and meuitid 
4ring the past year, we also have witnessed the publication as tc The 
$2 ©f a book which can easily be characterized as Our oot cre achat 
” N8 of a Great Race, the 1916 classic by Madison Grant, the man ie ite rat 
. Called “intellectually the most important nativist in recent eva Forbes and 
Natio ‘Mporary counterpart is Peter Bnmelow, ecg edi Se Tianatniel 
nal Review. His Alien Nation: Common Sense About git sy Sem at 
(1995) unabashedly claims that recent immigranon Is 7 role satis” 
nd ultimately, perhaps, even to destroy ~ ay Ae for nsing 
the fit ten pages of the book, recent immigrants are 2 mando and 
the health care crisis, lowering overall educational st 
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Signs, therefore, point to a resurgence of a nativisn pr aiene es 
country since the 1920s. From attacks on immigrants in urban narest ‘ i 
action attacking inimigranon policies to academic and media discussion: 7 ae cae 
the familiar intellectualized examinations of racialized dissonance of ae 
today’s natvism is as virulent as any that has gone before. Yet this ait a “9 
hike this era’s mnugration, has unique characteristics which yee a te 
that which appeared in the early twentieth century at the height o Teil 
umnugraton to the United States. Traditional hostility towards new a i ma 
has taken on a new meaning when those immigrants are racially identi - Fate 
fit established racial categones in the American psyche. With the increase anne 
gration from Asia and Latin America, a new American racism has ae atte 
has no political boundaries or ethnic categorizations. From the left and de Seal 
pohtical spectrum, and from both white and black individuals, this ne 
continually threatens to explode in contemporary Amenican society. decidedly 

One point worth making is that while nativist discourse is often acess 
linked to racial discourse, they are not one and the same, and they often ein 
different directions. Part of the problem in separating racism from a ae 
fact that our collective understanding of what constitutes racism has bec 
murkier since the 1960s... - asiareit 

Although many philosophers and theorists have stressed that “race m pally 
in understanding American society, race in the national imagination has - a6 
been reserved to descnbe boundaries between whites and blacks.... Indee Sa 
1990s has produced many important works by noted social commentators ae 
continue to utilize a strick white/black racial dichotomy. Andrew Hac his 
author of Tio Nations: Black and White, Separate, Hostile, Unequal, ganedt g 
title and emphasis by claiming that Asians and Hispanics “find themselves - or 
as spectators, while the two prominent players (Blacks and Whites) try tO we 
out how or whether they can coexist with one another,” While including VO o 
of Asian Amencans and Latinos in his collection of oral histories about “Tee 


; ut 
Studs Terkel subtitles his 1992 book, How Blacks and Whites Think and Feel abo 
the American Obsession 


Asian Americans and Latinos, despite their 
ety in the mid-nineteenth centu 
Broups to America, and they ar 
clearly represent early 


. i” 
active presence in American at 
Ty, are depicted as only the latest of ene < 
¢ described as engaging an patterns which aie 
twenteth-century European immigrant groups than § 


rate racial populations. Hacker, for example, rather than using the actual history 
of Asian groups or Latinos in the United States, argues that second an 
sequent generations of Hispanics and Asians are merging into the 
category, partly throu d also by personal achievemen son 
adaptation. No more umportant figure than Nobel Paze winner Toni Mn ii: 
has made this claim recently in the newsmagazine, Time. In a special issue © 
cated to immigration, Momson wntes: 


¢ all 
gh intermamage an 


... All immigrants fi 


put 

ght for jobs and space, and who 1s there to fight a 
those who have both? As in the fishing ground struggle between Te® 
and Vietnamese shrimpers, they displace 


whac and whom they c4? 
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Although U.S. history is awash in labor battles, os — ae — 
property wars among all religious and ethnic prea t xe one oe 
persistently framed as struggles between recent arrivals “ee 
tace talk the move into mainstream America always means : oe edn 
the notion of American blacks as the real aliens. beh : E tee 
or nationality of the immigrant, his nemesis is understoo 

American. 


: 7 Americans 1n 
This perspective, for all its insight into the crucial pe EP” specifi- 
American history, ignores the long history of se National scholars have a 
cally at Asian Americans and Latinos in the United bianigtes sy ek Tae Che 
responsibility to study the whole nation and its oi he a bem cist han 6 
Social commentators present a very thin knowledge > eck “Latinos” have been 
few miles away from the easter seaboard. “ee ae before the decade of the 
fcidedly constructed as races in American history, neki tning rods for discussions 
1960s, and today both these subgroups have become ermine) America... 
race, equalicy, and the meaning of citizenship +a ing our current age which 
Us time to consider what factors are at work wl Let me suggest three 
‘Mfonn and promote our own brand of Amencan na Hood nativism of the end of 
erent antiforeign sentiments which mark the ur sewage nglish lan- 
© Wentieth century. The first is an mene stab the American nation. 
‘ges and a fear that linguistic difference will sis ort international language of 
“pite the fact that English has become the prem 
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“ Undermine the preeminence of aha oe hich began 1n Californi wn 
‘ptured by statewide “English Only” propost!s; yanate from Americans : : 
‘read quickly across the nation, this fear seems to nn fom the discourse—D& 
’ , : ie (9) 
"BUistic shortcomings and their feeling of rte ualism creates. anive 
“Sonal, on the job, or on the radio—that mono “ticulturalism and ee hat 
mana i on lirectly tied into out gone Ives the unedsy belief ¢ “ 
ike arty Ke ae theories, this fear iz of Michael Lind, be Mets 
: apist con 50 4 Si 
Qo ize ae a 7 advantage of, in the wore lideology encourage 1 of 
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to, .2 facul preference e «ideas C Joy believes th 
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literally favoring “non-Americans” in their results. While inv 


oking the name of 
the CORE national director in the early 1960s, 


Lind wntes: 


One wonders what James Farmer, the patron saint of quotas, would 
have said, if he had been told, in 1960, that by boycotting Northern 
corporations until they hired fixed numbers of black Americans, he was 
inspinng a system whose major beneficiaries would ultimately be, not 
only well-to-do white women, but immigrants and the descendants of 


unnugrants who, at the tune of his struggles, were hving in Mexico, 
Cuba, Salvador, Honduras, and Guatemala. 


A third anuforeign sentiment has emerged in the 1990s, embodied in 
Califomia’s Proposition 187, which is quite unique and has not been seen since 
the Great Depression. Current anti-immigrant rhetoric focuses on the drain of 
public resources by immigrants, both legal and illegal, particularly their utilization 
of welfare, education and health care services. Unlike nativist calls which center 


around immigrants taking jobs from citizens, this sentiment feeds into stereotypes 
of nonworking loafers, particularly 


targeting woinen come to the 
United States to gave birth and suis their Esmilies be ti welfare 
state.... Even when presented with evidence that unmigrants are less hkely to 
seek out govemmment assistance than citizens, today’s nativists scoff at the data 
and the researchers, like 187 proponent Harold Ezell who retorted to one study 


showing mMuiugrant underutili i p 
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el Lind, 
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wimessing it defensive nar 
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“Pacific Rim” global economy. Los Angeles had lost 150,000 car ane Pe 
in the previous three years, and each of these jobs were estimated to take ~ 1€T 
three associated jobs with them. The new jobs which were created — or 
Portionately low-wage and dead-end forms of employment; in fact, 4 a re) 
all jobs created in Los Angeles from 1979 to 1989 paid less than $13, bins 
Most of these jobs were taken by recent immigrants to the area, leaving oc 
Americans few viable options for secure employment. The average pat 
‘mployed black men fell 24 percent from 1973 to 1989, and ae y re 
‘welled to record levels in the inner city. Middle-income Los Angeles was oP "i 
i ; , any’ ove up the economic la 

disappearing, leaving httle opportunity for anyone to m i p Caines ati ie 

*t. This inequahity was also highly racialized; the median ouse py eae ia 
Anglos in the city in 1991 was $31,904, while only $1,353 for fags bee 

It is clear that we are in a period of economic transformatio eee eae 

should be compared to the period of industrializanon ieee: er 
“80 and that has provided the social context for the rise 0 aise dusts 
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Ross Perot, and offered the Republican Party a majonty in both houses of 
Congress for the first time in thirty years in 1994. In this setting, one in which 
expectations of newfound prospenty grow with every change of political power, 
a scapegoat must be found amidst the citizenry that can be blamed for delaying the 
promised economic security. For many Americans in our era, the poor, especially 
the black poor, have served this role of scapegoat; increasingly, however, that role 
is being transferred to or combined with the blaming of the immigrant. 

While the industrial economy was being sent through convulsions over the 
past thirty years, Americans produced largely cultural explanations for structural 
social problems. The demonization of black families, for example, served for 
white Americans as a plausible justification for the economic backwardness of 
African Americans, despite affirmative action and civil rights. Instead of focusing 
on the ravages of deindustrialization in both black and white communities, white 
Amencans increasingly revived traditional stereotypes of black laziness. While 
these racialized beliefs were no longer acceptable public discourse in the post- 
civil nghts era, researchers who take anonymous polls can still ferret out exten 
sive negative race stereotyping rampant in the white conununity. 

Indeed, st seems to me that cultural beliefs in innate difference have worked 
together with structural forces of mequality to frame (and hide) discussions of 
white privilege. Literary scholar Eric Lott has argued that attitudes towards blackness 
are shaped by white self-examination and insecurity, rather than by the realities of 
Afncan-American life. Indeed, contemporary white perceptions of blacks probably 
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United States than were imprisoned in any other country, and at no other point 
in its past had the nation’s economic, social, and political institutions become so 
bound up with the practice of punishment. By 2006 more than 7.3 million 
Americans had become entangled in the criminal justice system. The American 
Prison population had by that year increased more rapidly than had the resident 
Population as a whole, and one in every thirty-one U.S. residents was under 
some form of correctional supervision, such as in prison or jail, or on probation 
or parole. As importantly, the incarcerated and supervised population of the 
United States was, overwhelmingly, a population of color. Affican Amencan 
men experienced the highest imprisonment rate of all racial groups, male or 
female. It was 6.5 times the rate of white males and 2.5 umes that of Hispanic 
males. By the middle of 2006 one in fifteen black men over the age of eighteen 
Were behind bars as were one in nine black men aged twenty to thirty-four. The 
imprisonment rate of African American women looked lite better. It was almost 
double that of Hispanic women and three umes the rate of white womien.... 
This essay will suggest, ... that to understand why so many stoke 
enican cities became centers of poverty and pessinusm ee U ha a 
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unprecedented time behind bars. In the same way that rural African American 
spaces were criminalized at the end of the Civil War, resulting in the record 
impnsonment of black men that undermined African American communities in 
the Reconstruction and Jim Crow-era South, the criminalization of urban spaces 
of color, in both the South and North, during and after the 1960s civil nghts era 
fundamentally altered the social and economic landscape of the late twentieth- 
and early cwenty-first-century United States. 

As Khalil Muhammad and Donna Murch have both pointed out, the focus 
of law enforcement on urban African Americans, which became a hallmark of 
the last chird of the twentieth century, was rooted in much earlier decades. As 
Muhammad shows, northern social scientists throughout the Progressive Era 
were using census data to try to “prove” that blacks were inherently prone to 
criminality and thus needed greater police scrutiny. He notes as well that such 
associations between blackness and cnme only deepened as the twentieth century 
unfolded. One of the most important privileges that working-class whites gained 
as a result of being courted by, and included in, the New Deal liberal state, he 
argues, was a new claim on citizenship that finally rid them of many negative 
assumptions about their class position and thus tended to inoculate them from 
een with cnimuinality. African Americans, who had been shut out of the 
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Attica rebellion with deadly force but he publicly committed himself to certain 
“enduring principles” such as society’s need for law and order. According 
to Rockefeller there was a clear “moral responsibility confronting a leader 
in moments of crisis”: to uphold the law and make it clear that those who 
committed crimes in his state would not be coddled. As the Rockefeller staffer 
Joe Persico put it in a speech he drafted for the governor mere days after the 
retaking of Attica, “Once the orderly structure of society 1s breached, where 
does it end?” 

As a result of the decision in New York to draw a line in the sand vis-a-vis 
drugs in the mid-1970s, the state’s pnson population soared. By the 1990s, 
32.2 percent of inmates in New York’s prisons were locked up for drug offenses, 
and significantly, the majonty of them hailed from the states most urban 
enclaves. In fact, New York’s urban spaces were so impacted by drug legislation 
in the last decades of the twentieth century that by the new millennium 66 Ete 
of the prisoners who filled the state’s vast prason system had been arrested tn, an 
Were from, New York City. 
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most drug trafficking and usage took place. As studies done by the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse and the National Household Survey on Drug Abuse 
noted in 2000, not only did “white students use cocaine at seven times the rate 
of black students, use crack cocaine at eight times the rate of black students, and 
use heroin at seven times the rate of black students,” but whites between the 
ages of twelve and seventeen were also “more than a third more likely to have 
sold illegal drugs than African American youth.” In the 1980s alone, however, 
Afncan Americans’ “share” of drug crimes jumped from 26.9 percent to 46.0 
percent, and arrested black juveniles “were 37 percent more likely to be trans- 
ferred to adult courts, where they faced tougher sanctions.” If convicted, Affican 
Americans of every age “were more likely than whites to be committed to 
prison instead of jail, and they were more likely to receive longer sentences.” 
As much as criminalizing drugs impacted urban America in general, and poor 
neighborhoods of color in particular, both spaces were also disproportionately 
affected after 1970 by an overhaul of state and federal sentencing guidelines 
related to drug convictions, Notably, the nation’s drug laws were “not passed in 
isolation”: one of the first major bills calling for mandatory minimum sentences at 
the federal level was introduced in the US. Senate in 1976, followed by similar 
bills at the state level. Over the next twenty-five years prison terms across the 
country lengthened substantially. Between the 1980s and the 1990s “the chances 
of receiving a prison sentence following arrest increased by more than 50 percent 
and “the average length of sentences served increas[ed] by nearly 40 percent. 
a ae ag ae cen of Various illegal drugs eventually guarantee ae 
se ie e id mere association with people who possessed such con 
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In response, school district officials across the country not only embraced more 
punitive policies but also began employing security staffs to enforce them. 
Throughout the 1960s Baltimore City Schools had experienced a great deal 
of civil rights activism, and in 1967 district officers decided to bring in a law 
enforcement presence of twenty-one officers. During the 1970s, and in no 
small part through resources made available to the city district from the federal 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, Baltimore City 
Schools, and other districts like it, dramatically increased the policing of their 
schools, By 1984 Baltimore had concluded that “security” was an insufficient 
descriptor for the level of policing it had come to expect of its school officers, 
8© it created the Baltimore School Police Force, which was given additional, 
Unprecedented power in 1991. The Maryland General Assembly determined 
that year that school police officers would be given the same training and be as 
€avily armed as all other law enforcement personnel in the state. 
The process of criminalizing urban space via urban schools continued into 
We twenty-first century. The school district of New York City eventually age 
the tenth largest police force in the country—larger than the police = . 
ashington, D.C., Detroit, Boston, or Las Vegas.” It employed Pini ri 
oy agents and stationed two hundred armed police -apeien year ene 
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have underappreciated the extent to which escalating incarceration rates did this 
as well. As a Columbia University study of incarceration in the boroughs of New 
York City found, “Like poverty, incarceration is spatially concentrated; much 
more than is cnme,” indicating clearly that the greater the incarceration rate a 
given city experienced, the less possibility there was that it could remain socially 
stable and economically vibrant. By the close of the twentieth century Detroit 
sent more citizens to prison than any other city in Michigan, and the percentage 
of Detroit families living below the poverty line was also more than 72 percent 
higher than the state average. As one local paper put it: “The community los{t] 
the resources of its young men because so many are jailed.” 

The criminalization of urban space and the imposition of lengthy pmson 
terms not only rendered an increasing percentage of urbanites unable to contrib- 
ute to the cities where they grew up but it also made it difficult for them to 
provide for the dependents they left behind. According to the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, at the close of the twentieth century, “state and federal prisoners were 
parents to 1,498,800 children under age 18." By 2002 one in every forty-five 
minor children had at least one parent in a state or federal prison, and by 2008 
“52% of state inmates and 63% of federal inmates reported having an estimated 
1,706,600 nunor children”—the majority of whom were under the age of ten. 
That women eventually became the fastest growing population in the nation’s 
jails and pnsons only exacerbated the crisis faced by America’s cities because so 
many of them were mothers no longer able to care for their young children still 
at home, One such child particularly haunted Nell Bemstein, a journalist who 


conducted detailed interviews about the effects of parental incarceration in the 
1990s: 


1 asked him how he had come to be in foster care. He told me that one 
day the police came to his house and took his mother—he never found 
out why—and left him at 9-years-old alone with a baby brother.... This 
kid spent two weeks alone, giving his brother a bottle, changing his 
brother's diaper. And he remembered that every day, his mother used to 
take them out for a walk, so every day, he got out the stroller and took 
his brother down che street in the stroller, And finally after two weeks 
of this, somebody noticed and made a phone call. 


The increasing impnsonment of “women who are nonbiological caretakers of 
dependent children [and) women who are arrested while raising their younge? 
siblings, nieces, and nephews, or children in their extended social nenwoF ! 
also adversely unpacted inner-city kids. 

Even when inner-city residents got out of pnson and retumed to their urban 
communmities their status as formerly incarcerated still ne zatively impacted rhell 
children as well as the inner cities in which they hved When men and women 
retumed to cities such as Detroit or Brooklyn, the first thing they needed was 7 
job to support themselves and their dependents. As a study of several © 
Amenica’s largest cities revealed in 1996, however, a majonty of employe? 
“would not knowingly hire an ex-offender.” Several studies indicate that me 
formerly incarcerated could have their employment options reduced by ¥ 
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much as 59 percent and, if hired, their annual income reduced by as much as 28 
percent, and their hourly wages reduced by as much as 19 percent. The nation’s 
Welfare system failed to mitigate much of this post-incarceranon poverty because, 
after passage of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1996, offenders with drug-related felonies were saddled with “a life- 
time ban on eligibility for TANF [Temporary Assistance for Needy Families] _ 
and food stamps.” Even when the formerly incarcerated still qualified for federal 
and state aid, there was increasingly less to receive over the course of the later 
Postwar period. Almost a decade before the Clinton administration chose to 
“end welfare as we know it” in the mid-1990s, expenditures on incarceration 


had already “surpassed arpc [Aid to Families with Dependent Children] by 130 


Percent and food stamps by 70 percent.” ' | 
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Detroit. Entire blocks in the New York City borough of Brooklyn were simi- 
larly ravaged by mass incarceration, and they too had become, by the new mil- 
lennium, little more than boarded up wastelands. Soon such urban spaces had a 
name: “million-dollar blocks,” a reference to what it cost taxpayers to house the 
former inhabitants of these inner-city areas in the nation’s penitentiaries. 

As the postwar period wore on, America’s urban centers were increasingly 
trapped in a vicious cycle of imprisonment and want, one that both undergirded 
and ensured civic distress: mass incarceration increased poverty, increased urban 
poverty led to even more urban incarceration, and so on. According to analysts, 
as many as 70 percent of the children whose parents were imprisoned at the close 
of the twentieth century would end up behind bars themselves, and African 
Amenican children were more than eight times more likely to have a parent in 
prison than were white children in major cities such as Chicago. Therefore, to 
understand the origins of urban crisis in the postwar United States (in its myria 
manifestations ranging from population loss to escalating poverty to a compro~ 
mised educational system to poor public health to the ever-widening racial 
divide) historians must look much more closely at how the American justice 
system evolved after the 1960s, in general, and at the implications of mass incar- 
ceration for urbanites, in particular. Mass incarceration was not simply, as the 
sociologist Loic Wacquant suggests, “‘a political response to the collapse of the 


ghetto.” It was a historical phenomenon that—like deindustrialization and 
white flight—itself caused crisis and collapse in America’s inner cities... 
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CHAPTER 14 
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The United States in the 
World since 9/11 


Intelligence services watched with alarm in the 1990s as Islamic terrorists mounted attacks 


against the United States. Yet few political leaders or other Americans paid much reese 
0 the issue. All that changed on September 1 1, 2001, when hijackers from the _e la 
lerrorist network staged the most devastating strike on U.S. soil since the Pearl os * 
attack sixty years carlier. Using box-cutters as weapons, the terronsts commandeered for 
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problems were only one of the setbacks that befell the United States as it pursued its multi- 
front “war on terror.” Like the Vietnam conflict four decades earlier, fighting in Iraq and 
Afghanistan deeply divided the American people, stoking intense political controversy and 
accelerating polarizing trends already underway. The wars also undennined Amenia’s global 
reputation, particularly after media reports made clear in 2004 that American guards at 
Baghdad's Abu Ghraib prison had abused and tortured Iraqi prisoners. Many commentators 
viewed the brutal and seemingly endless wars, coupled with a major economic recession that 
began in 2008, as evidence of America’s permanent decline as a world leader. 

Whether and how the United States could regain its global power and prestige loomed 
as major questions as the country inarked the tenth anniversary of the 9/ 11 attacks. 
Diminished U.S. prestige, massive American indebtedness, and the rise of China con- 
vinced some commentators that the era of American predominance that had begun with 
World War II had come to an end. Others were more optimistic, though prescriptions for 
national resurgence varied. Just as in the afiermath of the Vieam War, some Americans 
insisted that national renewal could be achieved only by scaling back U.S. conunitments 
overseas, diverting resources to domestic problems, and refocusing on the country’s core prin- 


ciples. Others called for a rededication to bold intemational activism, particularly to the 
spread of democracy and market economics. 


# DOCUMENTS 


While Americans enjoyed enormous prospenty and reveled in their Cold War 
tnumph dunng the 1990s, a serious threat was quietly gathering overseas. In 
1998, Osama bin Laden, a wealthy Saudi who had once fought the Soviets 
in Afghanistan, issued a call for jihad—holy war—against the United States 
(Document 1). Three years later, terrorists trained by Bin Laden’s al-Qaeda 
movement camed out the 9/1) attacks. President George W. Bush addressed 
the Amencan people several times in the days following the catastrophe. In his 
speech to a joint session of Congress on September 20, Bush attempted t0 


answer a question that loomed large at the time—what motivated the terrorists 
to carry out such an act? (Document 2). 


The attacks led the Bush administration to 
security that critics considered a sharp break wi 
foreign policy. Asserting that terrorism posed a 
the administranion declared in September 200 
States was prepared to wage Preemptive war 
use force unilaterally, without seeking the app 


adopt a new approach to national 
th long-standing traditions in US. 
new type of danger to the nation, 
2 Document 3) that the United 
against potential aggressors and to 


; roval of allies or international bod- 
ies such = 
as the United Nations, Six months later, the United States invaded Iraq; 


claiming that Saddam Hussein was in league with al-Qaeda and was building 
chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons. When neither of those charges cumed 
out to be true, critics accused the Bush administration of recklessly taking 
the nation to war. In Document 4, a speech delivered on October 17, 2003: 


Democratic Senator Robert Byrd of West Virginia accused the president above 
all of misusing intelligence and manipulating the truth 
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The invasion of Iraq quickly toppled Hussein but degenerated before long 
into a brutal fight against Iraqi insurgents that often left U.S. soldiers confused 
and frustrated. In Document 5, an Army Reserve civil affairs officer named 
Oscar R. Estrada recalls the challenges of trying to win the support of the Iraqi 
people for American objectives. The frustrations of guerrilla war and anmety 
about new terrorist attacks led the Bush administration to approve the use of 
harsh interrogation methods—torture, in the view of opponents—against Iraqi 
Prisoners suspected of withholding information about impending violence. In 
Document 6, one of several memos that became controversial when it became 
Public, the Justice Department defends certain methods of brutalizing detainees, 
including “water boarding.” 

While American forces struggled to build functional societies im Iraq and 
ghanistan, commentators such as cartoonist Mike Keefe bemoaned the lack 
‘tention to urgent problems within the United States, including economic 
Ben cening disparities of wealth, deteriorating schools, and manne eat 
that ee (Document 7). Other voices outside and inside Lapeer 
Saver Pie woh eas had , egies rs kag inhi’ 8, a 
"Port ee fini «Mpeg ia ae oe mesh sectod that climate 
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bases in the Peninsula into a spearhead through which to fight the neighboring 
Muslim peoples. 

If some people have formerly debated the fact of the occupation, all the 
people of the Peninsula have now acknowledged it. 

The best proof of this is the Americans’ continuing aggression against the 
Iraqi people using the Peninsula as a staging post, even though all its rulers are 
agamst their terntories being used to that end, still they are helpless. Second, 
despite the great devastation inflicted on the Iraqi people by the crusader-Zionist 
alliance, and despite the huge number of those killed, in excess of 1 million -.. 
despite all this, the Americans are once [again] trying to repeat the horrific massacres, 
as though they are not content with the protracted blockade imposed after the 
ferocious war or the fragmentation and devastation. _ 

So now they come to annihilate what is left of this people and to humiliate 
their Muslim neighbors. 

Third, if the Americans’ aims behind these wars are religious and econonuc, 
the aim 1s also to serve the Jews’ petty state and divert attention from its occupa- 
tion of Jerusalem and murder of Muslims there. ’ 

The best proof of this is their eagerness to destroy Iraq, the strongest neigh: 
boring Arab state, and their endeavor to fragment all the states of the region such 
as Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Sudan into paper statelets and through their 
disunion and weakness to guarantee Israel’s survival and the continuation of the 
brutal crusade occupation of the Peninsula. 

All these crimes and sins comunitted by the Americans are a clear declaration of 
war on God, his messenger, and Mustizns. And ulema have throughout Jslamic his- 
tory unanimously agreed that the jihad is an individual duty if the enemy destroy® 
the Mushm countries, This was revealed by Imam Bin-Qadamah in “al-Mughn, 
Imam al-Kisa'i m “Al-Bada’i,” al-Qurtubi in his interpretation, and the shaykh 
of al-Islam in his books, where he said(,] “As for the militant struggle, it is aimed at 

defending sancuty and religion, and it is a duty as agreed. Nothing 1s more sacred 
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plunder their money wherever and whenever they find it. We also call on 
Muslim ulema, leaders, youths, and soldiers to launch the raid on Satan's U.S. 
troops and the devil’s supporters allying with them, and to displace those who 
are behind them so that they may lear a lesson. 

Almighty God said[:] “O ye who believe, give your response to God and 
His Apostle, when He calleth you to that which will give you life. And know 
that God cometh between a man and his heart, and that it is He to whom ye 
shall all be gathered.” bs 

Almighty God also says[:] “O ye who believe, what 1s the armen fees 
that when ye are asked to go forth in the cause of God, ye cling so heavily eo 
earth! Do ye prefer the life of this world to the hereafter? But little 1s yi oer 
of this life, as compared with the hereafter. Unless ye g0 forth, He w stile 4 
You with a grievous penalty, and put others in your place; but Him ye 
Not harm in the least. For God hath power over all things. + For ve nai gale 

Almighty God also says{:] “So lose no heart, nor fall into despair. 
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terronsts in more than 60 countnes. They are recruited from their own nations 
and neighborhoods and brought to camps in places like Afghanistan, where they 
are trained in the tactics of terror. They are sent back to their homes or sent to 
hide in countnes around the world to plot evil and destruction. 

The leadership of Al Qaida has great influence in Afghanistan and supports the 
Taliban regime in controlling most of that country. In Afghanistan, we see Al 
Qaida’s vision for the world. Afghanistan’s people have been brutalized. Many are 
starving, and many have fled. Women are not allowed to attend school. You can be 
jailed for owmng a television. Religion can be practiced only as their leaders dictate. 
A man can be jailed in Afghanistan if his beard is not long enough.... 

1 also want to speak tonight directly to Muslims throughout the world. We 
respect your faith. It’s practiced freely by many millions of Americans and by 
millions more in countries that America counts as friends. Its teachings are 
good and peaceful, and those who commit evil in the name of Allah blaspheme 
the name of Allah. The terrorists are traitors to their own faith, trying, in effect, 
to hijack Islam itself. The enemy of America is not our many Muslim friends; it 
is not our many Arab fmends. Our enemy is a radical network of terromsts and 
every goverment that supports them. 

Our war on terror begins with Al Qaida, but it does not end there. Jt will 
not end until every terronst group of global reach has been found, stopped, and 
defeated. 

Americans are asking, why do they hate us? They hate what we see right 
here in this Chamber, a democratically elected government. Their leaders are 
self-appointed. They hate our freedoms—our freedom of religion, our freedom 
of speech, our freedom to vote and assemble and disagree with each other. 

They want to overthrow existing governments in many Muslim countries, such 
as Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan, They want to drive Israel out of the Middle East. 
They want to dive Christians and Jews out of vast regions of Asia and Africa. 

These terronsts kill not merely to end lives but to disrupt and end a way of life. 
With every atrocity, they hope that Amenica grows fearful, retreating from the world 
and forsaking our fnends. They stand against us, because we stand in their way: 

; We are not deceived by their pretenses to piety. We have seen their kind 
before. They are the heirs of all the murderous ideologies of the 20th century. 
By sacrificing human life to serve their radical visions, by abandoning every value 
except the will to power, they follow in the path of fascism and nazism ane 
totalitananisin. And they wall follow that path all the way, to where it ends, in 
history's unmarked grave of discarded lies, 

Amiencans are asking, how will we fight and win this war? We will direct 
every resource at our comunand—every means of diplomacy, every tool of intel- 
ligence, every instrument of law enforcement, every financial influence, and 
every necessary weapon of war—to the disruption and to the defeat of the global 
terror network. 


This war will not be hke the war against Iraq a decade ago, with a decisive 
liberation of temtory and a swift conclusion. It will not look like the air W3! 
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Our response involves far more than instant retalianon and isolated strikes. 
Americans should not expect one battle but a lengthy campaign, unlike any other 
we have ever seen. It may include dramatic strikes, visible on TV, and covert opera- 
tons, secret even in success. We will starve terronsts of funding, tum them one 
against another, drive them from place to place, until there 1s no refuge or no rest. 
And we will pursue nations that provide aid or safe haven to terronsm. Every nation, 
M every region, now has a decision to make: Either you are with us, or you are with 
the terrorists, From this day forward, any nation that continues to harbor or support 
‘errorism will be regarded by the United States as a hostile regume.... 


3. The Bush Administration Declares a New 
National Security Strategy, 2002 


The nature of the Cold War threat required the United States—with our alhes 

ind friends—to emphasize deterrence of the enemy's use of force, producing ‘ 

Sim strategy of mutual assured destruction. With the collapse of the Soviet 
MN0n and the end of the Cold War, our secunty environment has undergone 

Profound transformation. 
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At the ome of the Gulf War, we acquired irrefutable proof that Iraq's # In the Cold War, especially following the Cuban missile crisis, we faced a 
designs were not limited to the chemical weapons it had used against Iran and generally status quo, risk-averse adversary. Deterrence was an effective defense. 
its own people, but also extended to the acquisition of nuclear weapons and bio- But deterrence based only upon the threat of retaliation is less likely to work 
: sake ar : ‘ . 
logical agents. In the past decade North Korea has become the world’s principal against leaders of rogue states more willing to take risks, gambling with the 
purveyor of ballistic missiles, and has tested increasingly capable missiles while lives of their people, and the wealth of their nations. 
poe | its own WMD arsenal. Other rogue regimes seek nuclear, sie all "In the Cold War weapons of mass destruction were considered weapons 
and chemical wea ‘ in, suc ; : i 
weapons has bec oa :? bin aa taitcatts 0 EGS of last resort whose use risked the destruction of those w ho used them. Today, 
ome a : , 
p ooming threat to all nations. our enemies see weapons of mass destruction as weapons of choice. For rogue 
We must be prepared to stop rogue states and their terrorist clients before sem naa th ili ession against their 
th bi ‘ ted tates these weapons are tools of intimidation and military ager 
ey are able to threaten or use weapons of mass destruction against the Unite : ttemprt to blackinail the 
S d ; £ neighbors. These weapons may also allow these states t0 2 P 
tates and our allies and friends. Our response must take full advantage © United St d j t us from deterring or repelling the aggres- 
strengthened alliances, the establishment of new partnerships with former adver- ie: tah ates and our allies to prevent u siso see these weapons as their best 
sanes, innovation in the use of military forces, modem technologies, including mean ‘ees % ees ane ae me rority of the United Srates. 
the development of an effective missile defense system, and increased emphasis os oe SCD the conyenciaia 3B dl ork against a terrorist enemy 
on intelligence collection and analysis. aa Traditional concepts of deterrence will Sins "i - Satine of innocents; 
Our comprehensive strategy to combat WMD includes: ‘ose avowed tactics are wanton destruction 2 ’ shose most potent pro- 
= Proacti Be ai ‘ast the Whose so-called soldiers seek martyrdom in dee ane we? rror and those 
roactive counterproliferation efforts. We must deter and defend against hess tection is statelessness. The overlap between states that sponsor te 
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In Viemam, winning hearts and minds was mostly a Special Forces task, but after 
that they were smart enough to get out of it, and the responsibility has since 
fallen into the laps of reservists like me who are trained to deal with every con- 
ceivable problem that arises when Big Army meets Little Civilian. And that’s 
why CA soldiers are among those most often deployed overseas in the 
Reserve. 

That’s how they get you, actually, with promises of foreign travel, foreign 
language training, Airbome School, Air Assault School ... and the chance to 
help others. We're trained in the Army’s regimented style to deal with civilians 
in foreign countries, required to learn a satisfactory number of acronyms, pr obed, 
pricked and tested, and then sent overseas to do good. 

__And here we are, in Iraq, trying to help the Iraqi people as death threats 
frighten our Iraqi interpreters into quitting to protect their families, and as attacks 
from mortars, rocket-propelled grenades (RPGs) and improvised explosive 
devices (IEDs) become daily and nightly occurrences. 

We re told by senior officers that most Iraqis are being influenced by “bad 
guys and their anti-coalition messages. The latest acronym for these bad guys 3s 
AIF, which stands for Anti-Iraqi Forces. The fact that most AIF members are 
Iraqi in neatly ignored as we try to win the goodwill of the “good” Iraqis. 

One day last week we rolled into the town of Zaghniyah to win some © 
the local hearts and minds. In a country where most people are unemployed, we 
offer the townspeople $1 for every bag of trash they can collect. Our “docs'— 
medics, assistants and physicians—set up shop in the local health clinic and we 
try to “engage local leadership.” But most of the local leaders, we are told, are 
not there. Those people who do speak with us do so only to catalogue ther 
ko ea unemployment and lack of electricity and water. It’s the day 
c vw the sweanng-in of Iraq’s new interim government, and so I explain ees 
a ss have to be presented to their Governing Council, and that We 

tls pened only through that council, An old man waves me off and 
tells me that they know the Americans control everythi id will do s° *° 
long as they are } vit bone, Bs 

ge ee e here. The rest of the men nod in agreement 
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city’s potable water needs. Buhriz is a place where our soldiers are often shot at, 
so we rolled in with two Bradleys and several Humvees packed with heavily 
armed troops. 

On the way to the water treatment plant, we stop for a psychological 
operations (psyop) mission. A psyop team walks up and down the market 
handing out “product,” in this case pro-coalition messages In a glossy Arabic- 
language magazine. Young people take the magazines and seem to enjoy the 
novelty of the event; some people bombard the team and its ie a a 
questions about things the town needs and the whereabouts of detaine 
relatives, 

But others retum the fancy magazine an ‘ ; 
Occupiers.” One man pulls a young boy by the arm and slaps bet ee ore 
of the head as he chastises him. | stare at the man and he at me, as 
palpable. We're less than five feet apart, but the trie separation 1s as “ee 
I'm unable to communicate with him without the help ee ic eo 
assigned to this patrol of 30 or so soldiers, and the ct ube anything, usefil 
team. I wish I could ask the man why he hates us, but I do 


i ho 
: wn, a little boy W 
Would come of such a conversation. As we drive out of town, 


i is house. 
ost hicles as we pass his h 
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trees, 
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are 
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“Pset. I chink we killed his cow: ayers d * 
“Upset how, over?” looks searees 
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From my perch in the Humvee, I listened as the patrol found a suspicious 
bag hanging from a tree and called in an explosive ordnance disposal unit to 
examine it. On the other side of the road, in the distance, a horse-drawn cart 
crept on its way from some unknown village to the piece of road we now con- 
trolled. 1 watched it grow larger until the old man on the cart came face to face 
with the armed soldier waving him off. He slowly tumed the cart around and 
headed back to where he had come from. | wondered where he was going, 
whether it was important and how much effort he’d put into the trip. 1 won- 
dered if we had any chance of winning either his heart or his mind. 

As we headed back to our compound, I couldn’t stop thinking about the 
man in the grove, frozen in shock at the sight of his dead livestock. Did his fam- 
ily depend on that cow for its survival? Had he seen his world fall apart? Had we 
lost both his heart and his mind? 

Stop thinking about this, I tell myself as our imposing convoy comes to a stop 
in front of the water treatment plant that serves Buhriz—it’s ime, once again, to 
go about my job of winning those hearts and minds. | spend the next half-hour 
asking people questions and taking notes that I’ll later summarize in a neat and 
orderly report sprinkled with just the right number of Arny acronyms, grid 
coordinates and date-time groups. I’ll detail the gallons-per-day requirements and 
the inoperable pump and the need for high-capacity filters and all the other bits of 
information that will help someone somewhere request the thousands of dollars 
it will take to repair the plant. My work is done, and I feel confident I’ve done it 
well. I feel as if I’ve actually accomplished something worthwhile today. 

And then | remember: Security, you forgot to ask about security! So I do, 
and the treatment plant manager tells me that his biggest threat is coalition sol- 
diers, who shoot up the compound whenever the nearby MP station and gov- 
entnethe building are attacked. He shows me the bullet holes and asks, “Why?” ! 
ade the standard response: We have to defend ourselves, and these problems are 
cee by ae And I think the people listening are buying it when the 
Plant s caretaker tugs at my elbow, urging me to come see his house on the cor- 


ner of the plant grounds. We're runn 
: ‘on the 
patrol leader can say no. g late, but I follow the man before 


=. = man, aa apenas s father, comes out of the house and gestures for 
n€ inside. It's a one-level, three-room concrete building, clean but 
hes ond <a man’s grandchildren, his daughter-in-law and his wife stare 
= oye hac sh — me by the arm and points out the bullet holes on the side 
sé, the shattered windows and the bullet-riddled living room. He’s 
speaking to me in Arabic. | can’t understand a word he’s sayin adi et [ under- 
stand it all. | see the anguish in his face as his eyes start to pe = >, 1 = the sadness 
as he points to old photographs of safer days under Saddam Hussein I see the 
shame as he mimics how our soldiers hit him when he was decajued, and I see 
the disappointment as he asks me “Why?” and I stare at him at a1 fot words. 
Why?" I don’t even remember iter 


The jaienol leader was calf what | told him, but 1 think I apologized: 


& me it was time to go. E ” 
; . Everyone, even the old ma! 
family, seemed in a hurry to end the encounter. So cao 


' we quickly walked out, hop- 
ing to s 
g to somehow outpace the wave of shame that threatened to knock us over: 
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Only I can’t outrun it. I stay up that night thinking of the old man and the 
young soldiers who fired into the darkness in response to bullets and mortars and 
RPGs hurled at them from somewhere “out there.” I think of the man with the 
dead cow and of the rush of adrenaline I felt firing from the back of that Humvee 
at the perceived threat. I think of the old man on the cart, the children who 
burst into tears when we point our weapons into their cars (just in case), and the 
countless numbers of people whose vehicles we sideswipe as we try to use speed 
to survive the IEDs that await us each moming. I think of my fellow soldiers and 
the reality of being attacked and feeling threatened, and it all makes sense—the 
need to smash their cars and shoot their cows and point our weapons at nay 
and detain them without concem for notifying their families. But bart wou 
I feel in their shoes? Would I be able to offer my own heart and mind? 


6. U.S. Department of Justice Authorizes ae 
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judicial decisions in this area provide only limited guidance. This imprecision and 
lack of judicial guidance, coupled with the President’s clear directive that the 
United States does not condone or engage in torture, counsel great care in 
applying the statute to specific conduct... 

With these considerations in mind, we tum to the particular question before 
us: whether certain specified interrogation techniques may be used by the Central 
Intelligence Agency (“CIA”) on a high value al Qaeda detainee consistent with the 
federal statutory prohibition on torture.... For the reasons discussed below, and 
based on the representations we have received from you (or officials of your 
Agency) about the particular techniques in question, the circumstances in which 
they are authorized for use, and the physical and psychological assessments made 
of the detainee to be interrogated, we conclude that the separate authorized use 
of each of the specific techniques at issue, subject to the limitations and safeguards 
described herein, would not violate [U.S. law]. Our conclusion is straightforward 
with respect to all but two of the techniques discussed herein. [U]se of sleep depri- 
vation as an enhanced technique and use of the waterboard involve more substan- 
tial questions, with the waterboard presenting the most substantial question... 

In asking us to consider certain specific techniques to be used in the interro- 
gation of a particular al Qaeda operative, you have provided background infor- 
mation common to the use of all of the techniques. You have advised that these 


techniques would be used only on an individual who is determined to be 4 
“High Value Detainee,” defined as: 


a detainee who, until time of capture, we have reason to believe: (I) is a 
senior member of al-Qai’da or an al-Qai’da associated terrorist group 
Jemaah Islamiyyah, Eqyptian Islamic Jihad, al-Zarqawi Group, etc.); (2) 
has knowledge of umminent terrorist threats against the USA, its military 
forces, its ciuzens and organizations, or its allies; or that has/had direct 
involvement in planning and preparing terrorist actions against the USA 
OF its allies, or assisting the al-Qai’da leadership in planning and prepar- 
ing such terrorist actions; and (3) if released, constitutes a clear and 
continuing threat to the USA or its allies... 


You have also explained that, prior to interrogation, each detainee 1s evalu- 
ated by medical and psychological professionals from the C1A’s Office of Medical 
Services (“OMS”) to ensure that he is not likely to suffer any severe physical or 
mental pain or suffering as a result of interrogation... 

We understand that, when approved, interrogation techniques are generally 
used in an escalating fashion, with milder techniques used first. Use of the rech- 
niques is not continuous. Rather, one or more techniques may be applied— 
dunng or between interrogation sessions—based on the judgment of the 
interrogators and other team members and subject always to the monitonng © 
the on-scene medical and psychological personnel. Use of the techniques may be 
continued if the detainee is still believed to have and to be withholding act” 
able intelligence. The use of these techniques may not be continued for more 
than 30 days without additional approval from CIA Headquarters... Moreove? 
even within that 30-day period, any further use of these interrogation techmque> 
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is discontinued if the detainee is judged to be consistently providing accurate 
intelligence or if he is no longer believed to have actionable intelligence... 

At any time, any on-scene personnel (including the medical or psychological 
personnel, the chief of base, substantive experts, security officers, and other inter- 
rogators) can intervene to stop the use of any technique if it appears that the 
technique is being used improperly, and on-scene medical personnel can inter- 
vene if the detainee has developed a condition making the use of the technique 
unsafe. More generally, medical personnel watch for signs of physical distress or 
mental hann so significant as possibly to amount to the “severe physical or men- 
tal pain or suffering” that is prohibited by [U.S. law]... 

You have described the specific techniques at issue as follows: 

.. Nudity. This technique is used to cause psychological arene 
ticularly if a detainee, for cultural or other reasons, 15 especially modest. : % 
the technique is employed, clothing can be provided as an instant rewar “4 
“Coperation. During and between interrogation sessions, 4 detainee may 


kept nude, provided that ambient temperatures and the health of the detainee 


| i nperature must be at 
Permit. For this technique to be employed, ambient temp gta 


nitte: 
least 68°F, No sexual abuse or threats of sexual abuse iat aD the detainee 
each detention cell has full-time closed-circult video monitonng, 


. i sposed to the deten- 
s Not intentionally exposed to other detainees OF unduly ae Cee a 
tion facility staff, We understand that interrogators are trained t0 2v0N 
any xual degradation. --- 


™nuendo or any acts of implicit or explicit se hence niet tS 4. In addi- 
less, interrogators can exploit the detainee s fear 0 es see the detainees 
Nion, female officers involved in the interrogavoh a detainees subjected 
naked; and for purposes of our analysis, We will meee may be seen nake 
= Nudity as an interrogation technique are aware that - 
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his balance. As with wall standing, we understand that these positions are used 
only to induce temporary muscle fatigue. 

Water dousing. Cold water 1s poured on the detainee either from a container 
or from a hose without a nozzle. This technique is intended to weaken the 
detainee’s resistance and persuade him to cooperate with interrogators. The 
water poured on the detainee must be potable, and the interrogators must ensure 
that water does not enter the detainee’s nose, mouth, or eyes. A medical officer 
must observe and monitor the detainee throughout application of this technique, 
including for signs of hypothermia. Ambient temperatures must remain above 
64°F. If the detainee 1s lying on the floor, his head 1s to remain vertical, and a 
poncho, mat, or other material must be placed between him and the floor to 
minimize the loss of body heat. At the conclusion of the water dousing s¢ssion, 
the detainee must be moved to a heated room if necessary to permit his body 
temperature to return to normal in a safe manner.... 

Sleep deprivation (more than 48 hours). This technique subjects a detainee to an 
extended period without sleep. You have informed us that the primary purpos¢ © 
this technique is to weaken the subject and wear down his resistance. 

The pnmary method of sleep deprivation involves the use of shackling to 
keep the detainee awake. In this method, the detainee is standing and 1s hand- 
cuffed, and the handcuffs are attached by a length of chain to the ceiling. The 
detainee’s hands are shackled in front of his body, so that the detainee = 
approximately a two- to three-foot diameter of movement. The detainee s - 
ve ued © ln he Doar. Dae cae tke oes ta the SS 
hiakoak tions Chae 10r too tight for physical safety. We understan syed 
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unlikely to work in the time available), and in fact has been—and is expected to 
be—used on very few detainees. We accept the assessment of OMS that the 
waterboard “is by far the most traumatic of the enhanced interrogation 
techniques.” ... This technique could subject a detainee to a high degree of dis- 
tress. A detainee to whom the technique is applied will experience the physiologi- 
cal sensation of drowning, which likely will lead to panic. We understand that 
even a detainee who knows he is not going to drown 1 likely to have this 
response. Indeed, we are informed that even individuals very familiar with the 
technique experience this sensation when subjected to the waterboard. 
Nevertheless, although this technique presents the most substantial question 
under the statute, we conclude for the reasons discussed below that the autho- 
hzed use of the waterboard by adequately trained interrogators, subject to the 
Nutations and conditions adopted by the CIA and in the absence of any medical 
©ontraindications, would not violate [U.S. law]... 10 reaching this coochmon, 
We do not in any way minimize the expenence. The panic associated with the 
eeling of drowning could undoubtedly be significant. There may be few more 
ghtening experiences than feeling that one 1s unable to breathe. — 
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not reasonably be considered specifically intended to cause “severe physical 
suffering. Again, however, we caution that great care should be used a 
ing to the mutations imposed and in monitoring any detainee subjected to it to 
prevent the detainee from expenencing severe physical suffering... 


7. Americans Face Competing Priorities at Home 
and Abroad, 2010 
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particularly in those areas most vulnerable to climate change. The effects can be fur- 

ther exacerbated by the nature of the human response or the lack of response... 
The observable trends over multiple decades include: 

# Increasing land and sea surface temperatures 

" Changing ocean temperature 

~ Changing ocean chemistry (acidity and salinity-impact on ecosystems and 
circulation) 

" Declining mass of Greenland and Antarctic ice sheets 

" Declining glaciers and snow cover 

" Decreasing and thinning Arctic sea ice 

" More frequent and longer droughts 

" Increased frequency of heavy precipitation 


Increased cyclone intensity 


events, flooding and landslides 


Rising sea level 


There is a complex set of factors influencing atmospheric circulation, cyclone 
the climate that are not well understood. 


activity and other phenomena impacting 

The changes and consequences will present both near and long-term challenges. 
Some greenhouse gases are long-lived. Even with no addition of these gases a 
current levels, it will require hundreds of years to see significant reductions in “ 
level in the atmosphere. Current estimates are that if all of the measures currendy 
reconunended to reduce emissions from human activity are imp eases ~ a 
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the end of the 21st century. A rise of more than 2°C is likely to 7 Ht 
Consequences for the human habitat. Current projections an eee oxide 
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combination of climate change, unsuitable agriculture practices, poor management 
of fisheries, and lack of development and management of water resources, particu- 
larly in Africa, are obstacles to the needed progress. Over the past half century, the 
renewable water resource per capita in Affica has decreased by a factor of three. 

Water management is essential to sustaining populations. Energy and water 
are also essential to economic progress. However, a lack of economic resources is 
a formidable obstacle to water management. For example, in Africa, 95 percent 
of agriculture is rain-fed with litle or no capability for storing or transporting 
water to deal with the variability in rainfall. Systems to store and transport 
water are a feature of wealthier nations. Further, given that river basins encom- 
pass multiple nations, the mechanisms to manage water across a viable area cam, 
in themselves, cause conflict and population migration.... 


Climate change has the potential for significant impacts on all three of the basic 
elements unportant to national and intemational security-defense, diplomacy, 
and economics. Dealing with these impacts by mitigating the effects on popula- 
tions and adapting to change will demand the attention of a broad spectrum of 
agencies in the national government. This will include the Department of 
Defense, in support of lead US goverment agencies. While there will be direct 
effects on the United States from aspects of climate change to include sea level 
rise and dramatic changes in weather patterns, the most immediate effects with 
the highest potential for instability will come from the most vulnerable regions of 
the world where the United States obtains vital fuel and strategic mineral imports 
and combats terrorism. To deal with these issues, the Department of Defense, 
the Department of State, and the United States Agency for International Devel- 
opment (USAID) will be particularly challenged. 

The United States has neither the resources nor the influence for am 
open-ended commitment to addressing the world’s challenges related to the 
consequences of climate change. The United States does have a vital interest 
in promoting stability in areas of strategic interest. A key to success will be 
extensive advanced planning and collaboration with others most influenced 


by the umpacts. Near-term work to deal with the immediate basic needs of 
populations will demand a multiagency and multinational response. Lasting 
progress will come from longer-tenn adaptation to climate change Adaptation 
will inevitably include more effective water Management Senile migra- 
tion, changes in agncultural practices, and approaches to dealin z with hydro- 
meteorological disasters resulting from extreme changes in iinet atterns. 
The effectiveness of adaptation will have signifi : 
secunty implications. 

The most extreme effects will be in areas with limited e 
resources. The United States wall need to collaborate with the political, eco- 
nomic, and military leadership in these regions to develop the aed expertise 
in civil engineenng, hydrology, energy, agriculture, land use, and infrastructure 
planning. The long-term stability of these regions will de 
of these activiues, even with no further climate 


cant national and international 
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the British : 
sought to so empires became more apparent as the United States 
after 1898 had distinctly uence Overseas. Its experiment with overt imperialism 
the Caribbean, with ised ON scei ending unhappily in both the Pacific and 
Only Shes the ree exceptions of Hawaii and Puerto Rico.... 
against the British Em oe d tates could cast itself in an anti-imperialist role—first 
against the Soviet Union : d uring the Second World War and then (more wisely) 
their own eryptoimperia am 8 the cold war—were Americans able to perform 
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agreement shutting down its nuclear reactors and had expelled UN monitors; in 
October 2003 a North Korean Foreign Ministry spokesman threatened, some- 
what opaquely, to “open [North Korea’s] nuclear deterrent to the public as a 
physical force.” Could the United States do anything about this? Apparently 
not—despite the fact that the country continued to depend on American aid to 
feed its half-starved population. Insisting that it be given not just handouts but a 
fully fledged nonaggression treaty with the United States, this repulsive little dic- 
tatorship defied the American hyperpower with impunity. 
The United States even hesitated before sending a tiny force to the one bas- 

Ket case country in Africa for which it can be said to have any historical respon- 
sibility, Liberia. In August three ships, carrying around 4,500 sailors and nepesin 
Were sent to Liberia after repeated requests for American intervenaon. In all 225 
‘S. personnel went ashore, of whom 50 succumbed to malaria. Two months 


later the Ameri 
ericans were gone. , ae = 
This halfhearted African adventure seemed to ar oe : ae 
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i 1 
imagine the male body looking any bigger and stronger. He - greta 
frame what the United States 1s to the capitalist economy. s hy he 
embodies the three key deficits that explain why America only looks 
strong without actually being immensely strong. 


P ited 

... [TJhere are three fundamental deficits that together explain why i ey 
States has been a less effective empire than its British predecessor. papal 
economic deficit, its manpower deficit and—the most serous of the t 
attennon deficit. * 4 

In the space of four years Americans have intervened pace pees 
rogue states in the Balkans, Central Asia and the Middle East. As I nie: aati 
troops patrol the streets of Kosovo, Kabul and Kirkuk. Whatever the eee 
each U.S. incursion has led to a change of political regime, of military occ aatat 
and an attempt at institutional transformation euphemistically evar I ii 
building. But where will the money come from to make these undertakit oF 
cessful? How many Americans will be willing to go to these places to overs al 
that money is spent? And how long will the American public at home be ate ne 
to support a policy that costs not only money but also lives—even if the qua 
in both cases are comparatively modest? — 

There may be ways of bridging two of these three deficits, at least for a “or 
Since 1985, as we have seen, the United States has gone from being a net obili- 
national creditor to being the world’s biggest debtor; its net international lia ne 
tes are now equivalent to around a quarter gross domestic product. Howe * 
that 1s far from being the maximum ever run up by a developed genre’ we 
the 1990s Australia’s net foreign debt touched 60 percent of GDP, while fer 
Zealand’s came close to 90 percent. It may therefore be possible to carry ie of 
rowing from abroad since there seems to be an insatiable appetite on the part re 
foreign mvestors for dollar-denominated secunties, no matter how low ¢ 
return on them. Unlike Australia and New Zealand, after all, the United States 
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reduce their indebtedness, Two generations with no expenence of ES 
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In particular, people with large accumulations of mortgage and consumer gh 
would find apparently low hominal interest rates becoming painfully high } 
real terms if prices fell by more than 1 or 2 percent a year. pan 
Yet the costs of such 2 crisis Would be heavier outside the United States ‘din 
inside. Even a modest reduction in the growth of American consumer deman “eh 
the years ahead would have sepous consequences for the rest of the “ 
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peacekeepers, they must be the peacekeepers’ paymasters, and strike such bargains 
as the mercenanes of the “intemational community” may demand. 


Of the three deficits, however, it is the third that may prove the most difficult 
to overcome—namely, the attention deficit that seems to be inherent in the 
American political system and that already threatens to call a premature halt 
to reconstruction in both Iraq and Afghanistan. This is not intended as a term 
of abuse. The problem is systemic; it is the way the political process muilitates 
against farsighted leadership. In the words of retired General Anthony Zinni: 


There is a fundamental question that goes beyond the military. It’s, 
“What is our obligation to the world?” We preach about values, 
democracy, human nights, but we haven’t convinced the American 
people to pony up.... There’s no leadership that steps up and says, “This 
is the night thing to do.” ... That’s the basic problem.... There’s got to 
be the political will and support for these things. We should believe that 
a stable world is a better place for us. If you had a policy and a forward- 
leaning engagement strategy, the U.S. would make a much greater dif- 
ference to the world. It would intervene earlier and pick fights better. 


But a “forward-leaning engagement strategy” is much easier for a soldier to 
imagine than for an elected politician. It is not just that first-term American presi- 
dents have only two and a half years in office before the issue of securing reelection 
begins to loom. It is the fact that even sooner, midterm congressional elections can 
have the effect of emasculating their legislative program. It is the fact that American 
politics operates on three Gers simultaneously: the national, the state and the local. 
How could Califomians be expected to pay full attention to the problems of nation 
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famously joked that the British had built their empire “in a fit of absence of 
mind.” Americans, however, have gone one better, here absent-mindedness has 
become full-blown myopia. Few people outside the United States today doubt 
the existence of an American empire; that America is imperialistic 1s a truism in 
the eyes of most educated Europeans. But as the theologian Reinhold Niebubr 
noted as long ago as 1960, Americans persist in “frantically avoiding recogniuon 
of the imperialism [they] in fact exercise.” 
Does imperial denial matter? The answer is that it does. Successful empire 

's seldom solely based on coercion; there must be some economic dividends for 
the ruled as well as the ruler, if only to buy the loyalty of indigenous elites, 
and these dividends need to be sustained for a significant length of time. The 
trouble with an empire in denial is that it tends to make two mistakes when it 
chooses to intervene in the affairs of lesser states. The first may be to allocate 
insufficient resources to the nonmilitary aspects of the project. The second, and 
the more serious, is to attempt economic and political transformation tn 28 
Unrealistically short time frame. As I write, the United States would sea 
be making the second of these mistakes in both Iraq and eaparnger 
insisting—and apparently intending—that they will remain in nae te 
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trouble with “realist” fears of a coming shift from “unipolarity” to “multipolarity” 
is that they overlook the possibility of generalized unpotence—or, if you like, apo- 
larity. Those fixated on a Bismarckian model of the balance of power tend to 
assume that international relations resemble the interplay of magnets, with the 
larger powers attracting satellites as if they were iron filings, sometimes joining 
together, but more often repelling each another. But what if the great powers of 
today ceased to be magnetic, losing their powers both to attract and to repel? 
What if even the United States, ever more preoccupied with its own internal pro- 
blems, became the strategic equivalent of an inert lump of old iron? In many ways, 
this is already the fate that has overtaken Japan and the European Union; once 
economic titans, they are now senescent societies and strategic dwarfs... 

[I]n the early 1990s it seemed as if the United States had established a unipolar 
order. Yet today’s transnational threats such as terrorism, nuclear proliferation and 
organized cnme—to say nothing of disease pandemics, climate change and water 
shortages—put a premuum on cooperation, not competition, between states. The 
attractions of unilateralism are undeniable, since demanding allies can be more irk- 
some than invisible foes, but a solo strategy offers little prospect of victory against 
any of these challenges; the successful prosecution of the “wars” against all of them 
depends as much on multilateral institutions as does the continuation of interna- 
uonal free trade. There is, in any case, nothing more dangerous to a great empire 
than what the Victorian Conservatives called, with heavy irony, splendid isolation. 
Then as now, the great Anglophone empire needs perforce to work in concert 
with the lesser—but not negligible—powers in order to achieve its objectives. As 
G. John Ikenberry has argued, American success after both the Second World War 
and the cold war was closely linked to the creation and extension of international 
institutions that at once limited and yet leginmized American power. 

Consider again the question of peacekeeping. It has become abundantly 
clear that the United states is not capable of effective peacekeeping—that is to 
say, constabulary duties—in countnes as far apart Kosovo, Afghanistan and Iraq 
without some foreign assitance. Peacekeeping is not what American soldiers ate 
trained to do, nor do they appear to have much appetite for it. It also seems rea- 
sonable to assume that the American electorate will not tolerate a prolonged expo- 
sure of U.S. oops to the unglamorous hazards of “now-intensity conflict”: suicide 
bombers at checkpoints, smpers down back streets, rocket-propelled grenades fired 
at patrols and convoys. The obvious solution, short of a substantial expansion of the 
U.S. Anny, is to continue the now well-established practice of shanng th burdens 
of peacekeeping with other United Nacons members—in particular, America’s 
European allies, with their relatively generous aid budgets and their large conscnpt 
ammies. If they are not used for peacekeeping, it is hard to see what these soldiers 
are for, in a Europe that has declared perpetual peace within its own borders and is 
no longer menaced by Russia. 

Those, like Robert Kagan, who dismiss the Europeans as Kant-reading 
Venusians—as opposed to Amenica’s Hobbes- (and Clausewitz-) reading Martians— 
overlook the crucial significance of Pluto in the process of nation building. War 
and love are all very well, but all empires depend m some measure on money- 
Without hefty investment m enforcing the nile of law, counties like Afghanistan 
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and Iraq will stagnate and perhaps disintegrate. Unless the United States is prepared 
radically to alter its attitudes toward low-intensity conflict, it will have lietle option 
but to cooperate with the more generous Europeans. Unilateralism, hike isolation, 
is not so splendid after all. Indeed, it is seldom a realistic option for an emprre. 
The danger is that great power cooperation could simply break down, not 
because of rivalry between the United States and the European Union but 
because neither lacks the will to act beyond its own borders. The internal 
Problems of these huge and complex entities may simply distract them from 
the problems of failed states and rogue regimes. Some would say that such a 
Spengleresque decline of the West might create a vacuum that only the nsing 
Powers of Asia could fill. Yet those who look at China as a furure aes 
discover that it too has enough to contend with in managing the eae ae 
“al consequences of its second “Great Leap Forward,” this ume to the os — 
ee market, Likewise, those who see Islam as the West's principal eornhete * 
War of civilizations will find it difficult to imagine a political apg eI ee 
disputable demographic expansion of Muslim societes. The gucie ed 
Might prove for a time to be apolar, a world without even ove an 
Power, the ninth century, perhaps, but without the Abbasid caliphate. 
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And this brings us to the final respect in which the United States resembles 
Amold Schwarzenegger's Terminator. In military confrontations, the United 
States has the capability to inflict amazing and appalling destruction, while sus- 
taining only minimal damage to itself There is no regime it could not terminate 
if it wanted to—including North Korea's. Such a war might leave South Korea 
in ruins, of course, but the American Terminator would emerge from the rubble 
more or less unscathed. What the Terminator is not programmed to do, how- 
ever, is to rebuild. In his wake he leaves only destruction. 

During the fall of 2003 President Bush sought to stiffen American morale by 
declaring that he was “not leaving” Iraq; that America “doesn’t run”; that the Middle 
East “must be a focus of American policy for decades to come.” If, nevertheless, 
the United States finally submits to political pressure at home and abroad by with- 
drawing from Iraq and Afghanistan before their economic reconstruction has been 
achieved, the scene will not be wholly unfamiliar. The limits of American power 
will be laid bare when the global Terminator finally admits: “I won’t be back.” 


In my book The Cash Nexus, written in 2000 and published in the spring of 
2001, I tried to make the argument that the United State not only could afford 
to play a more assertive global role but could no afford not to. Any historian who 


ventures to make prognostications has a duty to review them with the benefit of 
hindsight. The key points I made were as follows: 


1, “The means of destruction have never been cheaper..., The main benefici- 
aries [of cheap weaponry] have been and remain the guerrilla armies of the 
Middle East and sub-Saharan Africa, the terrorist groups of Western Europe 
and the drug gangs of the Americas,” 
- “Plainly, it is highly unlikely that any state would contemplate a direct 


attack on the United States in the foreseeable furure; though a terrorist 
campaign against American cities is quite easy to imagine.” 


ae all of the increase in the number of wars in the world since 1945 is 
wh to the spread of civil war.... [But] the United Nations (has a] very pat- 
chy record as a global policeman. ... Between 1992 and 1999 the Security 


Council authonzed a seri itari ; i 
nies of humanitarian interventions... The majority 
were at best ineffectve, and at worst disastrous.” 


. “The question has frequently been asked, and deserves repetition: would 1 
not be desirable for the United States to depose these ki sad impose 
democratic government on their countries? The idea of invading a country 
deposing its dictators and imposing free elections at gunpoint is generally 
dismissed as incompatible with American ‘values.’ A common argument is 
that the United States could never engage in the kind of overt nie erial rule 
practiced by Bnitain in the nineteenth century—though this was eecieely 
what was done in Germany and in Japan at the end of the Second World 
War, and with great and lasting success.” 

5. “Far from retreating like some giant snail behind an electronic shell, the 

United States should he devoting a larger percentage of its vast resources to 
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making the world safe for capitalism and democracy. Contrary to the naive 
triumphalism of the ‘end of history,’ these are not naturally occurring, but 
Tequire strong institutional foundations of law and order. The proper role of 
an imperial America is to establish these institutions where they are lacking, 
if necessary ... by military force. There is no economic argument against 
such a policy, since it would not be prohibitively costly. Imposing democ- 
racy on all the world’s ‘rogue states’ would not push the U.S. defense 
budget much above 5 per cent of GDP. There 1s also an economic 
argument for doing so, as establishing the rule of law in such countnes 
would pay a long-run dividend as their trade revived and expanded. 
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Domestic Dysfunctions and American Decline 
THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN AND MICHAEL MANDELBAUM 


It all seems so obvious now, but on the historic day when the Berlin Wall was 
cracked open—November 11, 1989—no one would have guessed that America 
was about to make the most dangerous mistake a country can make: We were 
about to misread our environment. We should have remembered Oscar Wilde's 
admonition: "In this world there are only two tragedies. One is not getting what 
one wants, and the other is getung it.” America was about to experience the 
second tragedy. We had achieved a long-sought goal: the end of the Cold War 
on Wester tenns. But that very achievement ushered in a new world, with 
unprecedented challenges to the United States. No one wamed us—neither 
Oscar Wilde ner someone like the statesman who had done precisely that for 
Amenca four decades earlier: George Kennan, 

On the evening of February 22, 1946, Kennan, then the forty-two-year-old 
depury chief of mission at the U.S. embassy in Moscow, dispatched an 8,000- 
word cable to the State Department in Washington. The “Long Telegram,” as 
it was later known, became the most famous diplomatic communication in the 
history of the United States. A condensed version, which ran under the byline 
“X" in Foreign Affairs the next year, became perhaps the most influential journal 
article in Amencan history. 

Kennan’s cable eamed its renown because it served as the charer for American 
foreign policy during the Cold War. It called for the “contamment" of the military 
power of the Soviet Union and political resistance 
led to the Marshall Plan for aid to war-tom Europe; to NATO—the first peace- 
ume ubtary alliance in American history—and_ the stauoning of an Amencan 
amy in Europe; to America’s wars in Korea and Vietnam; to the 


race; to a dangerous brush with nuclear war over Cuba; and to a political nvalry 
waged in every comer of the world through military asustance, espionage, public 
telagons, and economic aid. 


The Cold War came to an e 


to its communist ideology. It 


nuclear anns 


ud with the overthrow of the communist 
regunes of Eastern Europe in 1989 and the collapse of the Soviet Union in 


1991. But the broad message of the Long Telegram is one we need to hear 


a tf vgs ! , . 
today: “Wake up! Pay attention! The world you are living in has fundamentally 
changed. It is not the world you think it is. You need to adapt, because the 
health, secunty, and future of the country depend upon it.” 

It is hard to realize today what a shock that message was to many Amencals. 
The world Kennan’s cable descnbed w 


as not the one in which most Amencans 
believed they were living in or w 


anted to live in. Most f the d chat, 
with the end of World War I, higher 


the United States could look forward to good 
relanons with its wartime Soviet ally and the end of the kind of huge national 
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¢xerdon that winning the war had required. The message of the Long Telegram 
was that both of these happy assumptions were wrong, The nation’s leaders even- 
tually accepted Kennan’s analysis and adopted his prescription. Before long the 
Amenecan people knew they had to be vigilant, creative, and united. They knew 
they had to foster economic growth, technological innovation, and social mobility 
n order to avoid losing the global geopolitical competicon with their great nval. 
The Cold War had its ugly excesses and its fiascos—Vietnam and the Bay of Pigs, 
‘ot example—but it also set certain limits on American polidcs and society. We 
Wt had to look across at the Iron Curtain and the evil empire behind it—or 
“ke part in one of those nuclear bomb drills in the basements of our elementary 
“hoolx—to know that we were living in a world defined by the struggle for 
“premacy between two nuclear-anned superpowers. That fact shaped both the 
“ontent of our politics and the prevailing attitude of our leaders and cinzens, 
Which was One of constant vigilance. We didn’t always read the world correctly, 
Mt We paid close attention to every major trend beyond our borders. Pe 
‘. Mencans had just seen totalitarian powers conquer lange sgler ah 
te threatening free socicties with a retum to the Dark Ages. i fob 
Se “ to sacrifice mightily to reverse these conquests. A ie aa yin 
Der Pls its own special form of discipline. If we Bene a , eds waiter 
wear helmed by communism: if we became trigger-happy, v 
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live the way they do.” In this sense, the world we are now living in is a world 
that we invented. 

The end of communism dramatically accelerated the process of globaliza- 
tion, which removed many of the barmers to economic competition. Globaliza- 
tion would turn out to be a blessing for international stability and global growth. 
But it enabled so many more of those “new Americans” to compete for capital 
and jobs with the Americans living in America. In economic terms, this meant 
that Americans had to run even faster—that is, work harder—just to stay in 
place. At the end of the Cold War, America resembled a cross-country runner 
who had won his national championship year after year, but this time the judge 
handed him the trophy and said, “Congratulations. You will never compete in 
our national championship again. From now on you will have to race in the 
Olympics, against the best in the world—every day, forever.” 

We didn’t fully grasp what was happening, so we did not respond appropri- 
ately. Over time we relaxed, underinvested, and lived in the moment just when 
we needed to study harder, save more, rebuild our infrastructure, and make our 
country more open and attractive to foreign talent. Losing one’s primary com- 
petitor can be problematic. What would the New York Yankees be without the 
Boston Red Sox, or Alabama without Auburn? When the West won the Cold 
War, America lost the rival that had kept us sharp, outwardly focused, and ser- 
ous about nation-building at home—because offering a successful alternative to 
communism for the whole world to see was crucial to our Cold War strategy. 

In coastal China, India, and Brazil, meanwhile, the economic barriers had 
begun coming down a decade earlier. The Chinese were not like citizens of 
the old Soviet Union, where, as the saying went, the people pretended to 
work and the government pretended to pay them. No, they were like us. 
They had a powerful work ethic and huge pent-up aspirations for prosperity— 
like a champagne bottle chat had been shaken for fifty years and now was about 
to have its cork removed. You didn’t want to be in the way of that cork. More- 
over, in parallel with the end of the Cold War, technology was flattening the 
global economic playing field, reducing the advantages of the people in devel- 
oped countries such as the United States, while empowering those in the devel- 
oping ones. The pace of global change accelerated to a speed faster than any We 
had seen before. It took us Amencans some time to appreciate that while many 
of our new competitors were low-wage, low-skilled workers, for the first ime a 

growing number, particularly those in Asia, were low-wage, high-skilled work- 
ers, We knew all about cheap labor, but we had never had to deal with cheap 
genius—at scale. Our histoncal reference point had always been Europe. The fail- 
ure to understand that we were living in a new world and co adapt to it was 4 
colossal and costly Amencan mistake. 

To be sure, the two decades following the Cold War were an extraordinanly 
produchve penod for some Amencans and some sectors of the Amencan econ- 
omy. This was the era of the revolution in infonnauon technology, which bega 
in the United States and spread around the world. It made some Amencam> 
wealthy and gave all Amencans greater access to informauon, entertainment, and 
one another—and to the rest of the world as well—than ever before. It really was 
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revolutionary. But it posed a formidable challenge to Americans and conmbuted 
to our failure as a country to cope effectively with its consequences. That failure 
had its roots in what we can now see as American overconfidence. 

“It was a totally lethal combination of cockiness and complacency,” Secre- 
tary of Education Ame Duncan told us. “We were the king of the world. But 
we lost our way. We rested on our laurels ... we kept telling ourselves all about 
what we did yesterday and living in the past. We have been slumbenng and liv- 
ing off our reputation. We are like the forty-year-old who keeps talking about 
What a great high school football player he was.” It is this dangerous pik et 
cency that produced the potholes, loose door handles, and ore, “a =e 
outages of twenty-first-century America. Unfortunately, America 5 onneD 
with infrastructure are the least of our problems. 
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the painful steps that were required to get back in the game. We analyzed, repo- 
sitioned, persevered, and emerged stronger. We did it. In that case, the ‘we’ who 
achieved this was U.S. industry.” But now something much more comprehen- 
sive 1s required. 

“This time around,” said Vest, “it requires a public awakening, establishment 
of political will, resetting of priorities, sacrifice for the future, and an alliance of 
governments, businesses, and citizens. It requires truth-telling, sensible invest- 
ment, a rebirth of civility, and a cessation by both political and corporate leaders 
of pandering to our baser instincts. Engineering, education, science, and technol- 
ogy are clearly within the core of what has to be done. After all, this is the 
knowledge age. The United States cannot prosper based on low wages, geo- 
graphic isolation, or military might. We can prosper only based on brainpower: 
properly prepared and properly applied brainpower.” 

If globalization has put virtually every Amencan job under pressure, the IT 

revolution has changed the composition of work—as computers, cell phones, the 
Internet, and all their social-media offshoots have spread. It has eliminated old 
jobs and spawned new ones—and whole new industries—faster than ever. 
Moreover, by making almost all work more complex and more demanding of 
critical-thinking skills, it requires every American to be better educated than 
ever to secure and keep a well-paying job. The days when you could go directly 
from high school to a job that supported a middle-class lifestyle, the era memo- 
rably depicted in two of the most popular of all Amencan situation comedies— 
The Honeymooners of the 1950s, with Jackie Gleason as the bus driver Ralph 
Kramden, and All in the Family of the 1970s, starring Carroll O’Connor as Archie 
Bunker, the colorful denizen of Queens, New York—are long gone. The days 
when you could graduate from college and do the same job, with the same skills, 
for four decades before sliding into a comfortable retirement are disappearing as 
well. The IT revolution poses an educational challenge—to expand the analyt- 
ical and innovative skills of Americans—that is no less profound than those cre- 
ated by the transition from plow horses to tractors or from sailing ships to 
steamships. 

The third great challenge for America’s future is the rising national debt and 
annual deficits, which have both expanded to dangerous levels since the Cold 
War through our habit of not raising enough money through taxation to pay 
for what the federal government spends, and then borrowing to bridge the gap. 
The American govemment has been able to borrow several trillion dollars—a 
good chunk of it from China and other countries—because of confidence in 
the Amencan economy and because of the special international role of the dollar, 
a role that dates from the days of American global economic supremacy. 

In effect, Amenca has its own version of oil wealth: dollar wealth. Because 
its currency became the world’s de facto currency after World War Il, the 
United States can print money and issue debt to a degree that no other country 
can, Countnes that are nich in oil tend to be fiscally undisciplined; a country that 
can essentially print its own dollar-denominated wealth can fall into the same 
trap. Sure enough, since the end of the Cold War, and particularly since 2001, 
America has suffered a greater loss of fiscal discipline than ever before in its 
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history. And it has come at exactly the wrong time: just when the baby boomer 
generation is about to retire and draw on its prontised entitlernents of Social 
Security and Medicare. 

The accumulation of annual deficits is the national debt, and here the widely 
cited numbers, hair-raising though they are, actually understate what 1s Umer to 
be the extent of American taxpayers’ obligations. The figures do not take 
account of the huge and in some cases probably unpayable debts of sates anid 
cities. By one estimate, states have $3 trillion in unfunded pension-related obli- 
gations. The gaps between what New York, Illinois, and California in aaa 
Will owe in the coming years and the taxes their governments can er 
€xpect to collect are very large indeed. 
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What all four of these challenges have in common is that they require a col- 
lective response. They are too big to be addressed by one party alone, or by one 
segment of the public. Each is a national challenge; only the nation as a whole can 
deal adequately with it. Of course, a successful response in each case depends on 
individuals doing the nght things. Workers must equip themselves with the skills 
to win the well-paying jobs, and entrepreneurs must create these jobs. Americans 
must spend less and save more and accept higher taxes. Individuals, firms, and 
industries must use less fossil fuel. But to produce the appropriate individual behav- 
lor in each case, we need to put in place the incentives, regulations, and institu- 
tions that will encourage it, and putting them in place 1s a collective task. 

Because these are challenges that the nation as a whole must address, because 
addressing them will require exertion and sacnifice, and because they have an 
international dimension, it seems natural to discuss them in the language of inter- 
national competition and conflict. The challenge that Kennan identified in his 
Long Telegram really was a war of sorts. The four major challenges the country 
confronts today have to be understood in a different framework. It seems to us 
that the appropnate framework is provided by the great engine of change in the 
natural world, evolution. The driving force of evolution is adaptation. Where 

Kennan was urging Americans to oppose a new enemy, we are calling on Amer- 
icans to adapt to a new environment. 

Over hundreds of millions of years, many thousands of species (plants and 
animals, including humans) have survived when their biological features have 
allowed them to adapt to their environment—that is, allowed them to reproduce 
successfully and so perpetuate their genes. If gray-colored herons are better dis- 

guised from their predators than white ones, more and more grays and fewer and 
fewer whites will survive and reproduce in every generation until all herons are 
gray. (The phrase “survival of the fittest” that is often used to describe evolution 
means survival of the best adapted.) 

Adaptation becomes particularly urgent when a species’ environment changes. 
Birds may fly to an island far from their previous habitat. Whether these birds 
survive will depend on how well adapted they happen to be to their new home, 
reslipeision al shay Sere a cere Wel depend on how successfully 
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The analogy between the effects of evolution on particular species and the 
impact of social, economic, and political change on sovereign states breaks down 
in a couple of crucial ways, though. For one, adaptation in biology takes place 
across hundreds of generations, while the adaptation we are talking about will 
have to happen within a few years. And whether or not a species is well adapted 
to its environment is the product of uncontrollable genetic coding. Individuals, 
groups, and nations, by contrast, can understand their circumstances and deliber- 
ately make the adjustments necessary to flourish in them. The dinosaurs could do 
nothing to avoid extinction. The United States can choose to meet the chal- 
lenges it faces and adopt the appropriate policies for doing so. 

The country is not facing extinction, but the stakes involved are very high 
indeed. 


Our success in meeting the four challenges will determine the rate and the 


shape of U.S. economic growth, and how widely the benefits of such growth 
are shared. For most of its history the United States achieved impressive annual 
increases in GDP, which lifted the incomes of most of its citizens. That eco- 
homic growth served as the foundation for almost everything we associate with 
America: its politics, its social life, its role in the world, and its national segs 
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Another feature of the four challenges America confronts is the fact that they 
will require sacrifice, which makes generating collective action much more diff- 
cult. This 1s most obvious in the case of the federal deficits. Americans will have 
to pay more in taxes and accept less in benefits. Paying more for less is the 
reverse of what most people want out of life, so it is no wonder that deficits 
have grown so large. Similarly, Americans won’t begin to use less fossil fuel and 
industry won’t invest in nonfossil sources of energy unless the prices of coal, oil, 
and natural gas rise significantly to reflect the true cost to society of our use of 
them. Higher American fuel bills will ultimately be good for the country and for 
the planet because they will stimulate the development of renewable energy 
sources, but they will be hard on household budgets in the short term. To 
meet the challenge of globalization and the IT revolution and to achieve the 
steadily nsing standard of living U.S. citizens have come to expect, Americans 

will have to save more, consume less, study longer, and work harder than they 
have become accustomed to doing in recent decades. 

Ours is “no longer a question of sacrificing or not sacrificing—we gave Up 
that choice a long time ago,” notes Michael Maniates, a professor of political 
science and environmental science at Allegheny College in Pennsylvania, who 
writes on this theme. We cannot choose whether or not Americans will sacrifice, 
but only who will bear the brunt of it. The more the present generation shrinks 
from the nation’s challenges now, the longer sacrifice is deferred, the higher 
will be the cost to the next generation of the decline in America’s powet and 
Amenicans’ wealth.... 


There is an acronym that business consultants use to describe moments like these: 
VUCA, meaning “volatility, unpredictability, complexity, and ambiguity.” We 
are going through a period of history with a very high VUCA rating. The 
world is turbulent because it has multiple sources of turbulence: bullying gove™- 
ments, such as China’s; repressed and angry societies, such as those in the Arab 
world; the forces of nature, which are, as ever, powerful and unpredictable, as 
the devastation in Japan reminded us; and lone individuals, such as the source 
of the Wiki-Leaks cables, empowered—indeed super-empowered—by two of 
the defining tends of our era: globalization and the IT revolution. 

In this unstable world, the United States stands out as both a beacon and a 
supplier of stability. Americans sometimes underestimate the importance, and the 
value, of American power for other countries. (It doesn’t help that other coun- 
tries are not routinely lavish, or even public, in their appreciation for what the 
United States does in the world, even when they do appreciate it.) 

Americans also sometimes misunderstand their country’s power. Those on 
the left often do not fully understand its constructive uses, concentrating instead 
on the occasional abuses that always attend the exercise of power. Those on the 
right often do not fully understand its sources—that American power is not sun- 
ply a matter of will but of means, and those means need to be constantly 
renewed and refreshed, which depends on our successfully meeting the country’s 
major domestic challenges. The world we grew up in was a world in which 
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America had a lot of leverage. Indeed, it was a world shaped a certain way 
because we had the leverage to shape it that way. That is precisely what we are 
losing. We cannot make ourselves safer abroad unless we change our behavior at 
home. But our politics rarely connects those two dots anymore. If we want to 
shape the world, we have to be serious about American strength, and if we want 
to be serious about American strength, we need to be serious about the sources 
of American strength—our formula for greatness. 

On this matter, we mince no words: A world shaped by a strong America— 
strong enough to provide political, economic, and moral leadership—will never be 
a perfect world, but it will be a better world than any alternative we can envision. 

In fact, the United States provides to the world many of the services that 
governments fumish to the societies they govern. With a weakened America, 
one that has failed to rise to the challenges it confronts and has therefore become 
less wealthy and less confident, the world will likely enjoy less governance, 
which will make it more disorderly and less prosperous. In that case, everyone, 
not just Americans, will suffer. 

Will the United States meet its major challenges and thus sustain the Amencan 
dream for future generations and preserve the country’s large and constructive 
global role? Again, we are ultimately optimistic in our response to this eee 
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before, the world in which we are living; renovating our traditional public- 
private formula to spur economic growth; and removing, perhaps through a 
method that has worked in the past, the political obstacles that stand in the 
way of the collective efforts the country needs. 

Alexis de Tocqueville onginated the idea of American exceptionalism in 
Democracy in America. What he found exceptional was precisely Americans’ con- 
centration on the here and now, on their actual circumstances, rather than on 
abstract or theoretical considerations. “A thousand special causes,” he wrote, 
“have singularly concurred to fix the mind of the American upon purely practi- 
cal objects. His passions, his wants, his education, and everything about him 
seem to unite in drawing the native of the United States earthward.” 

Over the last two decades, this changed. As a country, and as a political sys- 
tem, we lost our characteristic focus on the world we are living in. We misinter- 
preted the end of the Cold War, failing to recognize that it was not only a great 
global victory but also the beginning of a great global transformation, one that 
made the world in some ways more demanding for Americans than it had been 
during the decades of conflict with communism. We missed the very turn that 
we, more than any other nation, helped to bring about. 

It is hard not to see a parallel between America and IBM, one of the country’s 
iconic companies, which is celebrating its centennial in 2011. America’s history 
has been one of continual reinvention—and so has IBM’s. It started out making 
clocks, scales, cheese slicers, and the like. After generations leading the market in 
punch-card tabulators, in the early 1960s its boss bet the company on the main- 
frame computer, and wound up dominating that business. Then, twenty years 
later, IBM essentially invented the personal computer. 

Nevertheless, despite this history of embracing the future and shucking the 
past, IBM didn’t understand the implications of its own creation. It invested too 
much for too long in the mainframe. Its financial and management models were 
based on things remaining as they had been, not as they were becoming. It treated 
the PC as a niche product. And those mistakes nearly brought down the whole 
company. 

How did IBM lose sight of the world it invented? Listen carefully to the 
answer of Samuel] Palmisano, IBM’s current chairman and CEO, when we 
asked him that question: “You spend more time arguing amongst yourselves 
over a shrinking pie than looking to the future,” said Palmisano, and so “you 
miss the big turn” that you have entered, even a tum that your own company 
invented. “We missed the PC. It isn’t like we didn’t have the technology.” he 

explained. “We invented the PC, but we missed what it really was. At the me, 
everybody {at IBM] thought it was just kind of a neat litle personal productivity 
tool. But instead it became a new platform. And we missed it.” 

When you start thinking of other departments and colleagues in your ow? 
company as the opposition—instead of focusing on the other companies against 
which you must compete—you have lost touch with the world in which you 
are living. When you come to see your exceptionalism as permanent, you set 
yourself up to wind up less than excepnonal. This can be lethal for a company— 
and a country. America’s political parties today strayed, said Palmisano, “becatise 
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they have focused on themselves” more than on the pnorities of the country as 
a whole. 

Under the leadership first of Louis Gerstner and then of Palmisano, IBM got 
back on track by relentlessly scrutinizing itself and the world in which it was 
operating. By doing so, it mastered the next big change in technology, which 
was networking—the hyper-connecting of the world in which the principal 
platform is no longer the PC but rather billions of interconnected smartphones, 
sensors, computers, and servers. IBM bet that in such a world the most lucrative 
business would involve sifting and analyzing all the data being generated and 
using all that information to advise customers on how to get the most out of 
their individual businesses. IBM found a new core competency and scaled it. In 
the process, it reconnected with its history of continual reinvention. 

The same can be true of America. It is obvious now what our core compe 
tency is. We have greater potential than any other country to thrive in the ani 
by becoming the world’s most attractive launching pad—the place where aes 
One wants to come to work, invent, collaborate, or start something new n order 
to get the most out of the new hyper-connected world. 5 ied 
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